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‘Now Watch Me Hit It /” 


Isn’t that a target that fairly makes your trigger-finger itch? 


Get a bunch of keen-eyed fellows with their Daisy Air Rifles, face to face with a 
challenge like that, and you’re bound to see a lot of sport, and most likely, some 
i ae pretty fine marksmanship. 

& Have you noticed how fast the sport of target-shooting is spreading? Nearly every 
place you go, you find the more lively fellows—the ones that have the ‘‘pep”’ and 
‘“‘go”’ in the community—are having a great time with their Daisy Air Rifles. 


You can have a lot of fun, even by yourself, with a Daisy Air Rifle, but when the 
bunch gets together for a contest, that’s when the real sport begins. 


_~g Jlhousands of men who are crack shots today in the hunting field and the rifle 
range learned to shoot, when they were young, with Daisy Air Rifles. The winner 
of the Olympic individual marksmanship contest, Serg. Morris Fisher, of the 
U. S. Marines, learned to shoot with an air rifle when he was a boy. 


If there is any one Daisy Model that boys admire above the others, it’s the Daisy 
Pump Gun. Designed just like an expensive high-power magazine hunting-rifle, 
it shoots 50 times without reloading. You never saw a prettier, snappier looking 
rifle. Just ask your dealer to let you look it over. Once you get it in your hands, 
you ll never want to give it up. It has the same pump action as found in the 
The “Happy Daisy highest type of modern hunting rifle. Wonderful value for $5.00. Other Daisy 
Boy" wits So mest models $1.00 to $5.00. 


popular Daisy model, 
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- woe Fe If your hardware or sporting goods dealer does not carry the Daisy Pump Gun, 
un, a -shot re- ° ‘ P 
peater for $5 00. or other Daisy models in stock, we will send the model you want, prepaid on 
ry receipt of price. Illustrated descriptive circular free. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern Representatives: : 
Louis Williams & Company 
28 Noel Block, Nashville, Tenn. 


AIR RIFLES 
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A Junior League of Nations 


nations of the world at Copen- 

hagen, Denmark, should be a 
matter of vital interest not only to all who 
are connected with the Boy Scouts of 
America, but to all boys, as well as to our 
leaders in education. Some men still 
disagree as_ to 


MERICA’S participation in_ the 
gathering of youth from all the 


Law and for God, as fundamentals of the 
Boy Scout Movement and of American in- 
stitutions, said to the group chosen to 
represent America in this gathering of 
the youth of the world: 


i 
“If you will take these teachings of your Movement 
with you, if you will be living examples of them abroad, 
you will make a great contribution towards a better under- 


Oath and the Scout Law, especially our 
twelfth, teaching reverence to God as well 
as tolerance, and the ideals and practical 
values created by the Scouting Program, 
afford great promise for real substantial 
advancement of a better understanding 


among men and nations. 


Not long ago Sir James M. Barrie, the 
creator of “‘Peter 





whether Amer- 
ica should enter 
the League of Na- 
tions, and as to 
what place we 
should have, as a 
nation, in the af- 
fairs of the world, 
but here is a basis 
for cooperation, 
offering great 
promise for the 
future, accept- 
able to all. 

For the second 
time in history, 
under the aus- 
pices of the Boy 
Scout Movement, 
the youth of the 
world have come 
together under 
conditions which 
make for world 
brotherhood. and 
hence, world peace. At the first great 
gathering of the boyhood of the world 
at London in 1920, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, the founder of the British Boy 
Scout Movement, in addressing sixteen 
thousand boys, representing thirty-four 
nations, assembled at Olympia, called it 
a ‘Junior League of Nations,’—and 
the gathering at Copenhagen justified 
the same characterization. 

At the Farewell Dinner on board the 
Leviathan, President Coolidge, as Hon- 
orary President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, speaking-from the White House 
and referring to reverence for Nature, for 





standing of your own Country, and receive in return a 
better understanding of other countries; for you will find 
in foreign lands to a very large extent, exactly what 
you carry there yourself. I trust that you may show to 
your foreign associates in the great Scout Movement 
that you have a deep reverence for the truth, and are de- 
termined to live by it; that you wish to protect and 
cherish your own country and contribute to the well- 
being, right-thinking and true-living of the whole world.” 


Undoubtedly, because of the very na- 
ture of the Scouting Program and the 
spirit back of its leadership the world 
over, the same high ideals as so splendidly 
set forth by President Coolidge, were in 
the hearts and souls of the scouts of 
practically the whole civilized world, 
gathered at Copenhagen. The Scout 





The American Boy Scout- Delegation leaving for Copenhagen on board the S. S. 





Pan,” in address- 
ing the young 
men of Saint An- 
drew’s University 
in Scotland, in all 
seriousness, urged 
a Leagueof Youth, 
as a substitute for 
a League of Na- 
tions. Whether as 
a League of Youth, 
or as a Junior 
League of Na- 
tions, it is inspir- 
ing and in every 
way worthwhile 
to encourage— 
yes, and even to 
promote, thecom- 
ing together of the 
youth of the 
world, under con- 
ditions which 
create a_ better 
understanding be- 
tween individuals, as well as nations. 
So, while we think of the part the repre- 
sentatives of the Boy Scouts of America 
have had in the formal program of the great 
International Jamboree, may we also, as 
readers of Boys’ Lire, think of them as our 
representatives in a gathering of the boy- 
hood of the world, under conditions mak- 
ing real and vital those principles and 
ideals of Scouting which will “contribute to 
the well-being, the right-thinking and the 
true-living of the whole world.” On sucha 
basis, why should we not think of the boy- 
hood of the whole world thus brought to- 
gether as a Junior League of Nations. 
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HE great swamp lay sleeping. Except for 

the incessant yet vague whisper of the night, 

there was no sound’ High above the moon 

shone very softly, and a few little rays of 
light had drifted, as quietly as snowflakes, through the 
high, interlaced branches, to cuddle to the great, grim 
trunk of some stately cypress, now and then lighting up a mass 
of low-hanging moss, soft and gray as some huge phantom’s 
beard, swaying with the wind. One beam, braver than the 
rest, had stolen in through the forbidding gloom, and down, 
down, until it lay, checkered and broken, shivering and pallid, 
amid the velvety blackness surrounding it. 

And still the sleepy quiet continued. The weird cypress 
knees, with their ~hastly moveless heads, seemed as silent 
ghosts of drowned men, standing in their slimy, watery graves; 
while the piky, hand-like fronds of palmetto, and the sinuous 
festoons of a wild grape helped to lend an unreal, uncanny 
appearance to the sceie. A mallard, away ofi, awoke, 
startled at something, and with a sleepy “quack, quack” 
dozed off again. Then a great white heron, disturbed from 
its roost, flapped awkwardly into the bright patch of moon- 
light, and stood, blinking and snapp ng its long beak, still 
scarcely awake, when of a sudden there was a swirling, rushing 
sound behind and the bird bounded invo the air again, just as 
a monstrous, black, wet thunderbolt slid into the light and the 
three-foot jaws of a giant alligator closed with a snap—on the 
open air; while the heron went crashing through the trees, 
doubly terrified by its blindness, scree_hing the warning that 
the Old Man of the Swamp was out for blood. 

The disgusted ’gator lay as the bird had left him; his great, 
webbed claws dug firmly into the ground; his short, powerful 
legs widespread; his little, yellow eyes gleaming wickedly, 
while the echoes died away and the frightened moonbeams 
again settled on his glistening and gnarled back. 

He remained thus for a long time, still and immovable as 
a rotting log; then, with a deep his-s-s of disgust, slipped away 
into the dark and with a faint splash entered the oily water 
headed for a more profitable hunting ground. 

This was “‘The Old Man of the Swamp,” monarch of the 
great Otcheekatee Marsh, and the terror of the darkies for 
miles around, yet respected by all, and to a certain measure 
venerated. He was the earliest settler in that region, and the 
oldest of the “cracker” pioneers could drawl out, by the hour, 
hair-raising legends as to “‘How come him to lose three toes 
offen his lef’ front foot,’”’ or “How he got to totin’ that scar 
on his haid,” for scarred and battered he was, as any tornado- 
shaken or lightning-struck oak. 
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Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


WAY back in the ’Sixties, an old darky had been spectator 
to a battle between the ’gator and an aristocratic, young 
panther who, cat-like, had assumed ‘proprietorship of the 
swamp, nor was content to stand aside for the big alligator. 
That night the man crawled from his hiding place to where 
the saurian had contemptuously thrown aside the cat’s carcass, 
and the skin still remains as a witness to the time-exaggerated 
tale of this silent struggle in the semi-darkness, amidst the 
gnarled growth of the tropic jungle. 

Also many a wrathful squatter, who, on coming from his 
hut in the early morning, found great, webbed tracks in the 
neighborhood of his pig-pen, and on closer inspection missed 
one of his fattest sucklings, or perhaps a young calf, and 
guessed immediately the identity of the marauder. Earnestly 
and vindictively they hunted him, but he quietly avoided them 
all, slipping as noiselessly as a shadow into the more impene- 
trable parts of the morass. 

It is true that a grizzled old hunter, bent on the extermina- 
tion of the alligator, more to show his prowess than for any 
other reason, but also with a covetous eye on the old fellow’s 
magnificent hide, had for three whole days relentlessly tracked 
him. The cunning of the wild was pitted against the shrewd 
knowledge of the old trapper. Steadily and quietly, in his 
dugout he followed him, through the hundreds of little 
streams that honeycombed the swamp, until at last the saurian 
had turned at bay in the deepest, darkest corner of the jungle, 
where the coarse grass grew to the height of a man’s head and 
the profusion of water hyacinth and fleur-de-lys made further 
progress impossible. The bullet tore a great, bloody path 
along the ’gator’s side, and—the trapper spent a day and a 
long, dismal night amongst the prickly and uncomfortable 
foliage of a cedar tree until rescued by a searching party. 
Since then none had cared nor dared to hunt him, and 
so he remained a morose and solitary monarch of all that 
region. 

Now it chanced, that on this bright June evening, a feeling 
of unrest and dissatisfaction filled the heart of the lonely 
old fellow, an impatience all out of proportion with his usual 
dignity, and he splashed noisily on his way, forgetful of his 
cunning; perhaps mindful of the fact that the white heron had 
warned every living creature within the radius of a mile, and 
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that all were hid, quaking, from the smallest rabbit to 
the great black bear, which latter occupied the swamp 
on a basis of armed neutrality. Even the fat, yellow 
moccasins slid away from before his savage approach, 
or, if caught napping, struck spitefully at the impene- 
trable hide as he rushed over them, at intervals hoarsely 
bellowing—a weird cry that echoed far through the trees. This 
was the mating season and the old king was lonely. And then, 
away off, where a bayou of a nearby lake adjutted the swamp, 
his call was answered by another cry, which changed the big 
alligator’s already rapid pace into a terrific avalanche of speed, 
as he set off in the direction from which had come this new call. 
He splashed along through the ponds and blackberry briar, ut- 
terly regardless of all the great unwritten laws of the wild, until 
at last he tore from the hedge of a saw grass at the water’s edge. 

There, on the muddy beach of the bayou, a slender half- 
grown female ’gator awaited him, draped with the green slime 
of the stagnant water. Was there ever a queerer tryst than 
that of these two saurians under the bright moon, with the 
dark background of magnolia and stately cypress? 


yor his new-found companion was not to be gained so 
cheaply, for hardly had he been on the beach a moment 
when there was a loud swishing of the reeds and another alliga- 
tor, hardly less his equal in size and much younger, shot into the 
light. Immediately the old king made for him, with wide-open 
jaws and a loud hissing, seeking rather to frighten than to 
close with the newcomer, who, not to be thus daunted, awaited 
his onslaught standing as high as possible on his short legs. 
But the older champion was not one to attempt a mere rough- 
and-tumble fight. Within a few feet of his rival he stopped, 
and standing stiffly erect, with head high, began to edge to- 
ward the water, apparently exposing himself to attack. In- 
stantly the young ’gator charged, with tail high and wicked 
jaws distended. And still the king eluded him, and, frankly 
turning his back, ran for the bayou. 

Again the stranger charged, and again, for his opponent 
seemed afraid and eager to get away. So, with hate-blinded 
eyes he pursued his imagined advantage—yet strangely, each 
time, his attacks were eluded. The old ’gator reached the 
water, into which he plunged and was lost to view. Alas for 
the intrepid young warrior! Little did he know the cunning 
that only years can bring. Determined to make victory 
certain, he followed. The quiet bayou became a turbid, 
boiling vortex as the two ponderous black bodies thrashed to 
the surface—and the hardened old veteran had his hold. 


In a deadly, vise-like grip of his own powerful jaws he held 





Of a sudden there was a swirling, rushing sound, and the great white heron bounded into the air just as the alligator’s jaws closed with a snap 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the upper part of the younger contestant’s jaw close to its 
base, and though the great tail of his rival, capable of a 
piledriver blow, flailed the water to a milky whiteness in his 
frantic efforts to escape, the king ’gator merely closed his 
eves and hung on. Then came a lull in 
the combat as the other weakened. 
Quickly the old alligator revolved, with 
al! his force, in the water, claws folded 
against his body, so that he was like a 
monstrous torpedo. There was a loud 
snap and the younger’s upper jaw parted 
from his head close to the brain, instantly 
killing him. 

The froth and foam died away—and 
the undisputed sovereign waddled trium- 
phantly back to his new-found mate, who 
had looked on impartially from the bank. 

Many happy days followed for the 
pair. They selected a quiet spot near the 
center of the swamp, several feet from 
the shore of a water-hyacinth covered 
pond, where a profusion of moon-flower 
vine and dense vegetation discouraged 
approach; and here scraped out a shallow 
hole. In this nest his mate laid her eggs. 
Here the mother stood guard day and 
night, sleeping with her huge bulk across 
the nest, a great discouragement to any 
prowling weasel or snake. 

But the emperor’s joy surpassed mea- 
sure, when there were hatched out a brood 
of little amphibian reptiles, striped with 
brilliant orange, each the counterpart of 
the other but all full-fledged ’gators from 
their birth. How his heart swelled with 
pride as he watched them swimming 
among the weeds and reeds or running 
along the sand. Most of his time was 
spent basking in the sunlight on the bank, 
or floating motionless among the lily 
pads, watching with twinkling eyes his 
happy family. 

So the time passed, until his happiness 
was taken from him suddenly as all things 
happen in the jungle. He had been gone 
from his precious lair but a short time 
and returned to find the crushed and 
mangled remains of his brood and skinless 
carcass of his mate. 


HAT week a railroad company had 

come, breaking a right-of-way in the 
immediate vicinity of the swamp, and 
the work was carried on by a gang of 
darkies, led by a young, quick-moving, 
Northern engineer, afraid of nothing, and 
determined to finish his company’s work no matter at what 
cost. And already he had camped too long near the edge of 
the morass; for here he had met his first obstruction. They 
had all waded through miles of palmetto scrub, infested with 
rattlesnakes, through tangles of blackjack oak and great vistas 
of pine forest; even through several of the smaller marshes, but 
now his crew had declared absolute mutiny and flatly re- 
fused to proceed. ‘No, boss, dat’s de ol’ ’gator’s swamp, 
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ITH a final spurt of power, Kennedy’s car made 

the bend at the top of the steep, narrow, sandy 

hill road into Cedar Bluff Camp. To make that 

climb was bad enough in itself. What made it 
worse was the presence of a swarm of husky, healthy, happy 
boys. One of them was likely to dart out from almost any- 
where unexpectedly. 

“Hello, Uncle Craig!” It was Ken Adams calling from 
the tennis courts a hundred feet over the crest of the hill. 
“Play just one game before the dinner?” 

Ken did not wait for us to stop. He ran across ar <1 hopped 
on the running-board. Craig moppe! his forehead with his 
handkerchief. It was one of those hot days at the end of 
summer, nearing the time when Cedar Bluff Boys’ Camp was 
closing. 

Although it was getting along in the afternoon, it was still 
pretty hot for tennis. Craig was more inclined for a dip in 
the harbor. We were about to decide it when a loud bell 
rang. 

“Eats!” 

A boy near us shouted and darted toward the tents and 
shacks. Ken smiled, moved, too, in anticipation. 

“What? Eat now?” I looked at my watch. “It isn’t 
five yet.” 

“Sure,” replied Ken, himself now backing off toward the 
shacks. “This is the big night I wanted Uncle Craig and 
you for—the final camp dinner—fourteen courses—fourteen!” 
He darted after the other boys who were appearing now in all 
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cain’t kill ’im, it’s done been tried, no suh, T ain’t agoin’ 
in!” Vainly he pleaded, coaxed, threatened and bullied, but 
never a darky could he induce to enter the swamp. Those 
who knew nothing of the old reptile were told and the tra- 





With open jaws the old king made for the newcomer, who awaited the onslaught 


ditional superstition of their race held them from violation of 
his realm. So, one day, shotgun in hand, the practical young 
man had gone into the marshy forest determined to allay 
his helpers’ fear with the skin of this legendary saurian, if 
there be such, and coming on the little pond had killed the 
mother and pursued and banged the little fellows with the 
butt of his gun before they had escaped. Then had taken the 
hide of the female, to pass as the skin of the reptile his men 
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directions, from the beach far down below the bluff, the 
handball courts, the baseball field, everywhere. 

We idled over slowly in the direction of the retreating boys 
and parked the car ina field. I knew this was to be the great 
event of the season. To those familiar with the activities of 
the camp this was THE famous dinner, the biggest day of 
the whole summer. 

We stood on the bluff, high up over the beach and bay. 
Below us we could see the camp dock, the floats, the canoes, 
the sailing craft that made Cedar Bluff a real boys’ paradise. 

The sky was a deep blue with not even a fleecy cloud and 
the sun whitened the sand of the beach on the other side of 
the harbor as it curved to meet the sweep of sand of the sound 
beach. From our eyrie the water was like that of a lake, and 
I marveled at its placidity. With a certain dignity the big 
boat that plied daily across the sound steamed past us on its 
return trip. 

There is a laziness in the air of late afternoon on a hot day 
that invites you to look at the landscape, and dream. We 
were interrupted by Ken again who had silently stolen back 
of us. 

“T hate to leave it,” he exclaimed mournfully. “I wish 
camp was opening, instead of closing. Why isn’t it Fourth 
of July that’s coming instead of Labor Day?” 

“T don’t blame you, Ken,” I nodded. ‘This is a fine old 
harbor. I remember it as a boy, myself.” 

“Tt is fine—and we have something at this camp that other 
camps don’t have, too.” 
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so feared. But when the negroes saw and carefully inspected 
it, they knew better. There were no marks corresponding 
with the stories they had heard, and moreover, the rumor had 

gone about of the smaller companion recently seen in amicable 
company with the old alligator. Know- 
ing, then, that he had killed the old ’ga- 
tor’s mate, they were for leaving the place 
at once and only stayed after the most 
arrant “bullying.” 

When the sovereign found his home 
thus made desolate, he lay moveless 
through the long night among his dead, 
under the funereal, drooping moss and 
cold, stark cypress. -Like the elephant, 
the alligator calculates his enemies, and 
he had watched the engineer for days 
from the dense coverts of elder bush and 
swamp grass. 

One muggy, hot night, not long after, 
the young man, wearied after a fruitless 
day with his gang, and depressed by a 
strange foreboding, had launched the little 
canoe he carried with his outfit, and had 
paddled lazily away out on the black 
bayou. The stars filled the sky with a 
blue-white radiance, and the black mass 
of trees at theswampshore was silhouetted 
very plainly. The air was laden with the 

* powerful, narcotic perfume of tropic 
vegetation; from magnolia, bay and jas- 
mine. The faint sounds of Nature were 
all about him, and he rested his paddle, 
as he let his boat drift nearer and nearer 
the reeds on the farther side. 

There was a sudden jar of the canoe, 
and crunch, as of teeth meeting through 
the thin birch bark. Quickly he struck 
out for shore, but great jaws closed on 
him in a second and released him, and 
again the ripples died down and the water 
became calm. 

They found his body next morning and 
roused the countryside; that the great 
reptile should take a human life was 
preposterous, of his guilt all were assured, 
and the Old Man of the Swamp must die. 
The people gathered in a great mob, for 
there is courage in numbers, and led by 
the grizzled old trapper, in the full light 
of day, with each man armed, they set 
out to find him. They tracked him from 
his old haunts, where he was wont to hold 
quiet sway; through the high grass and 
reeds, his usual hunting-ground, and 
under the towering cypress where he 
took shelter from the blazing sun. They 

prodded into his huge “wallows” with long barbed sticks. 

They “‘still-hunted” in canoes in the tiny streams, and when 

night came on, with a lantern to “shine his eyes.” 


T LAST, at their wits’ end, they set fire to the jungle at 

a number of points, in the circumference of which they 

had assured themselves the saurian lay, and then waited 
(Concluded on page 35) 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


““What’s that?” asked Craig, expecting some reminiscent 
remark about the famous Cedar Bluff camp spirit. | 

“4 haunted house!” Ken stood with his hands on his 
hips, looking especially fine in tweed sport knickers and white 
shirt. I could not help thinking how he had grown during 
the summer. 


RAIG smiled tolerantly at the boy. But it was enough 
to cause Ken to rise to the defense of his “haunted 
house.” { 
“Look, Mr. Jameson.” He took my arm and pulled me 
around, pointing. “‘Right through that opening in the trees, 
half-way down the hill on this side. Do you see that roof? 
Well, that house IS haunted. Everybody around here says 
so. No one will go near it at night—only some of the fellows 
here in camp. And we are supposed to keep off, for it’s out 
of bounds, ordinarily. It doesn’t belong to the camp. But 
we have the thrill of being next to it. I’ve been in it, just on 
the first floor. Doc and the councilors have forbidden us to 
go on the stairs of it. They look weak. Maybe someone 
might get hurt.” 

“Well, have you ever seen or heard anything there—at 
night?” asked Craig, interested. 

“N-no. I'll have to admit that. But many other people 
say they have. Let’s go over toward the dining-hall. The 
show begins soon. Fourteen courses! Think of it! This is 
the one night that we may have coffee, too! They let us all 
have it except the midgets. A good deal of water in it.” 





















































He leaped from the window to 

the limb of an old apple tree, and, 

as the limb bent with his weight, 
dropped safely to the ground. 


There was a bustle of preparation, an air of expectancy in 
the camp that showed how the boys felt toward this dinner. 

We passed up the little street of- the camp with the sign 
nailed on a tree and painted by an amateur sign painter, 
“Fifth Avenue.” 

As we went along, it was easy to see by the tone of the 
greetings Ken’s popularity in the camp. There were only 
two or three other visitors besides ourselves, guests of honor 
at the dinner. I caught sight of the “Camp Mother” .and 
the wife of the physical director hustling about getting every- 
thing ready for the boys at the big feed. 

It was just a bit after five when the gong sounded again, 
the final call. A general shout, “Yay!” rose on all sides. 
The camp ran to the dining-room. At least that is the way 
it impressed me. Those boys were hungry, always hungry, 
and not ashamed of it. The fact was, the spirit of eating was 
catching. I found myself hurrying a little faster, with the 
rest. 

The dining-room was a long, low building with sheathing 
sides and shingle roof, weathered, unpainted, with great 
picture windows that lifted up and made it all but dining 
al fresco. 

As we entered, it sounded like a madhouse. Everybody 
was talking at once. The confusion of getting seated, direc- 
tions by the councillors, the general expectation of great 
things caused more noise even than usual. ‘To one outside 
and uninitiated it must have sounded like a riot. 

Soon we were seated. I must confess I had some doubts 
about managing a fourteen-course dinner, certainly in com- 
petition with these young persons with the dilating powers of 
the anaconda. There is a limit. I was thinking of the holes 
in my belt which I had pulled up one after another by real 
self-denial in diet. Tomorrow they would be all let out! 
But it came only once a year, like Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Then I began to wonder what would make up a 
fourteen-course dinner. 

I found that it was not as alarming agit sounded. It was 
really like a progressive dinner. There were to be inter- 
missions, as it were, for music, songs, story-telling, various 
things, and the awarding of prizes that the boys had won 
during the summer in various athletic events as well as for 
other points cultivated by Cedar Bluff—including table 
manners. 

Every boy was on his toes. Every one of them was to have 
something to do during the evening. In fact this was a dinner 
that began long before the usual dinner hour and lasted until 
dark, long after it, when some other festivities, also involving 
the ceremony of eating, were planned. 

It was during the summer when the bold operations of the 
“country estate yeggs” had attracted so much attention in 
the newspapers. The robbery of the Yates place at the 
Port had brought matters to a head. The whole county was 
alarmed, a vigilance committee of wealthy residents formed 


to patrol the roads at night. The Yates case was so daring 
and mysterious that the vigilance association had prevailed on 
Kennedy to come out and look the matter over. 


O FAR all I had heard had been a mass of rumor. The 
latest was of a strange blue sedan with two men on the 
front seat and a girl in the back seen frequently in the Cedar 
Bluff Camp neighborhood. While I was seeking to run down 
one source of the rumor Craig suddenly decided on a visit to 
Ken at the camp. 

Ken was not concealing his own pride at the glances almost 
of awe bestowed on his uncle by the admiring youngsters in 
the dining-hall. “I’m glad you called me,” he whispered 
aside to Craig. “How is it that you are so far from New 
York? Out ona case?” 

“Yes, Ken,” answered Craig indulgently. He saw through 
the ruse to lead him on to talk and was not averse to talking, 
up to a certain point. “Yes, these big robberies out here 
this summer have brought me here. No country estate seems 
safe and it doesn’t seem to make any difference 
whether they are closed or open still.” 


than he had expected. He had shone in Craig’s 
reflected glory with the other boys—and here was 
Uncle Craig rising to the occasion possibly with a 
story that was true. 

There was trouble and Ken was eager to get 
into it. “I'd like to be with you when you round 
them up,” he suggested. 

All about the boys were listening so 
intently that some of them had actually 
forgotten to eat. There was not one of 
them who had not played at cops and 
thieves or some such game. 
But here was the genuine 
article—a real detective after 
a real burglar, a real gang of 
them. 

Kennedy hastened to calm 
the youthful imagination and 
aspiration. “I’m 
afraid your mother 
would never forgive 
me, Ken,” he cau- 


tioned. “This gang is 
a bad lot. They’d 
kill—‘give you the 
works,’ as they call it 
—quicker than you realize. A Me 
gat and a shot are nothing to Xx 

them. They’d bump off even 

a deputy-sheriff ina tight place, 

and think nothing of it. You’ve shared 

a lot of excitement with me, Ken, but 

this is unnecessary. It’s too dangerous 

for you just to butt into, if you don’t 

have to,” he added. Craig’s face was 

serious and we all realized the hazardous work ahead 
of him. 

I sought to divert their thoughts. “The first course 
is fine, Ken. , This chowder means more to me than 
yeggmen and a yegg girl, just now. Fourteen courses, 
eh? Well, my curiosity is satisfied as to one of them. 
by curiosity will have to eat them; I can’t!” 

“But, Uncle Craig,” calmly ignored Ken, “how do they 
do it?” Ken was irrepressible. Chowder was too mild to 
divert his mind. 

“They must use a big closed car, perhaps even a small 
truck at times,” humored Craig. ‘They get away with such 
bulky valuable stuff that it couldn’t be carried in any other 
way. And they show judgment and discrimination in their 
selection of the plunder, too.” 

“Haven’t you any clues?” Ken did not hesitate just 
because a question was leading. He wanted to know. 

“Yes, of course.” Kennedy was measuring his words. 
“Those that the police have are so indefinite, though, that 
they don’t help much. These people are clever. But it 
can’t last. They all slip up and land in our net, eventually.” 

Near us was a small chap with a wise looking face. ‘‘Well, 
what are the police doing?” He, too, was afflicted with the 
asking of leading questions. 

“They are watching roads leading to the city, for one 
thing,” replied Craig guardedly, “have searched some suspi- 
cious looking cars—but found nothing so far. It’s ticklish 
work stopping private cars, likely to make trouble in court— 
and on the road, too, even when you have what they call a 
John Doe warrant, if there’s a mistake.” 

“They must operate from some headquarters out here,” I 
ventured. ‘Do you suppose there is a ‘fence,’ someone in 
the county, perhaps in the middle of the island, or on the 
other side, who gets rid of the stuff for them?” 


By and 


Ken’s face became alert. This was even better 
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Craig looked at me a bit reproachfully as if he would have 
said, “‘Are you, too, Walter, putting yourself down to the 
level of these curious youngsters?” 

Kennedy had not seemed to me to be getting very far with 
the case. But I have seen him too often when some slightest 
thing that I overlooked in my haste loomed finally as the 
crucial point in running down a case, so apparent that after- 
ward I was heartily ashamed of myself for not seeing it. 
Still, there seemed to be nothing so far. Craig made some 
remark turning my question aside. Yet I could not say that 
he did not answer it. He was non-committal. 


OR the next few minutes all our attention was centered on 
the smiling faces of the colored waiters. They were 
carrying in huge trays of steaming clams. The clams had 
been cooked in small cheesecloth bags and each person re- 
ceived a bag of them. The savory steam added to the zest of 
opening the bags. And these waiters had helped the boys so 
informally all summer that they seemed more like friends than 
waiters. They entered into the fun of the thing, took a keen 
delight in satisfying so many healthy appetites. 

“‘Mighty fine help here, Ken,”’ remarked Craig aside to his 
nephew. “The camp has been lucky to get them.” 

Ken nodded enthusiastically, dripping clam juice. “The 
fellows like that young one best. He’s supposed to be a bus 
boy, help clear the things away. But he’s the best of the 
waiters. A good sort, too. Black as they make ’em—but 
he’d do anything for us. I’m afraid he’s been imposed on a 
good bit.” 

“What’s his name?” asked Craig. 

“Roy—Roy Runyon. Full of pep. Knows everything, 
too. Say, a bird couldn’t fly over this place without Roy 
knowing.” 

I could not help watching Roy. His sharp eyes, gleaming 
more darkly by contrast with the whites of them against his 
coal-black skin, seemed to discover an empty plate even before 
it was empty. He acted as if his job was to keep these boys 
busy with dinner and nothing else. There were calls for Roy 
from all over the dining-hall and his smile and sense of humor 
were ready for everyone. Roy was not very tall, a boy just 
like the rest of them. But what he lacked in size he made up 
in intelligence and quickness. During the summer he had 
won the respect of all the boys and councillors. 

“Roy!” called Ken as he passed us with a tray full of clam 
bags. The super-bus-boy stopped with his ready smile, white 
teeth gleaming. ‘This is my Uncle Craig. Give him some 
more of those clams. He has a big job on hand. And Mr. 
Jameson, too.” 

Roy nodded. “Yes, yes,” he grinned, depositing other 
steaming bags on our plates. 

Should—could—I eat another, with twelve more courses 
to go? 

Ken’s next remark made Roy’s eyes open wider with awe. 
“You know, Roy, Mr. Kennedy is going to catch the country 
estate yeggs.” 

““Yeggs?”’ he gasped, much as if he had asked Ken at 
breakfast, ‘‘How’ll yer have y’ eggs?” and Ken had thrown 

one at him. 

Ken nodded. “Honest to goodness burglars. 
You’ve heard about those people robbing Yates’s 
place and others over at Port? They’ve been getting 
away with everything. But they won’t get away 
with much more now, with my uncle on the job.” 


‘ a “No, sah!” agreed Roy, his face alight. ‘‘Whar 


you-all gwine ter catch ’em?” 

Kennedy laughed at the awed face of Roy look- 
ing down at him from under his tray so earnestly 
that he did not notice the tray was being rapidly 
lightened by boys back of him helping themselves. 

“T can’t tell that yet, Roy. I hear there is to be a ghost 
chase tonight, after the dinner. Maybe a ghost might tell 
me where to find them!” 

“Ghost!” Roy’s face became suddenly serious at the 
word. He shook his head as reassuring thoughts chased away 
that ominous idea from his brain. ‘Oh, ain’t no ghostses 
’roun’ dis yere place—jest a camp of hungry kids! O’ny I 
s’pect what ef dey eats like what dey is now, some of ’em done 
gwineter see their great gran’ mothers, or sump’n. But dey 
ain’t no ghostses—jest clams, an chicken, an’ duck, an’ cake, 
an’ ice-cream—an’ coffee. Yes sah!” He shuffled back toward 
the kitchen with his empty tray. 

“Uncle Craig,” laughed Ken, almost through his second 
bag of clams, ‘‘I believe you scared Roy half to death when 
you mentioned the ghost chase. He isn’t afraid of burglars 
what is, he says; but it’s the ghostses what ain’t! My, but 
he’s superstitious, has a sign for everything.” 

Roy was back, answering calls from the other end of the 
table now. 

“What about this ghost chase, Ken?” asked Craig seriously. 
“T’ve heard about it. When does it start? I think there 
must be some fun in that.” 

“There is! Oh, the ghost chase comes last. It is great 
sport. Only the juniors and seniors take part in it. Doc 
says it might be too exciting for the midgets and sub-midgets.” 

“T should say you would need some sort of chase afterward, 
to help digest this dinner!” 

“Why, Mr. Jameson, this is only a sample, so far—just to 
give you an appetite.” 
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“Not dyspeptic yet, Walter, are you?’’ encouraged Craig. 
“T’ll send down to the village for pills. There’s a good drug 
store.” 

“T know one thing that will be written about if you do 
have tosend. I'll file a dispatch to the Star telling about this 
dinner. I'll do it anyhow.” 

The offer was greeted with cheers. Notaing pleases a boy 
more than to see a couple of sticks of type in the newspaper 
about his activities, athletic, even gustatory. 


ROM clams we went to bluefish, broiled a crispy brown. 
“Ted, the councillor at the other table, and I drove 
over to Patchogue for those this morning in the camp 
flivver,”’ informed Ken, almost trembling to get at the next 
course. 

I may say that the courses did not follow quite as rapidly 
as I am telling. That would have put the cook, Isaac, quite 
out by this time. 

The bluefish had almost disappeared from the huge platters 
when the gong sounded. 

This was a good time to have a really lengthy intermission. 
Doc himself rose and made a little speech to the boys sum- 
ming up the good things that had happened at the camp. 
thanking the boys for their manly helpfulness, and drawing 





house. He was lookin neither to the right nor to the left. 
He seemed to avoid looking at the house as if it had the 
plague. 

Ken laughed. ‘He must be going home during the inter- 
mission. I guess he’ll be back in time—at the rate he is 
going!” 

“Where does he live?” asked Craig. 

“On down the hill, the next place. See that little cabin? 
That’s where Roy lives.” 

Craig with a half amused air was looking closely at every- 
thing, as if hunting for entrances and exits of ghosts. It 
might have been interesting, even thrilling, at a ghostly hour. 
Just now I found it rather commonplace, an abandoned, 
ruined house. 

The lock on the wide old front door had long since gone. 
Ken had not even had to shove the door open. It was open. 
The dismal interior revealed to us rooms devoid of furniture 
but thick with dirt and mould, damp, infested with insects. 
One could see the marks of feet, recent marks, but that meant 
merely that, although out of bounds, it possessed an irresistible 
attraction to the morbid curiosity of the healthy boys of the 
camp—that is, in the daylight. What it might be at night 
would be a real test—of the boys; not the ghosts. Evidently, 
too, I thought, someone had been planning out the jollification 


a few snappy illustrations from camp life that would apply — of the ghost chase, undoubtedly. 


forcefully to 
life in the 
great world. 

Doc Swift 
was in his six- 
ties. Yet he 
wasan athlete 
of no mean 
attainments. 
There was 
nothing they 
could do that 
he could not 
do better. 
And then 
some. There 
was a cheer 
for Doc. He 
was the best 
scout of them 
all, they 
knew. He 
practiced ear- 
nestly and 
without show 
just what he 
preached. 
Then, at the 
end of his 
speech, he ad- 
vised every- 
one, himself 
included, to 
take a little 
exercise, not 
to go off the 
c am p 
grounds, and 
to return at 
the sound of 
the gong when 
Isaac was 
ready. Whiffs 
of Long Island 
duck as we 
passed the 
kitchen door were enough to warn against wandering far. 

“Can you hear the gong, over at the haunted house?” asked 
Craig of Ken. 

“Why, yes. Do you want to go over there? It’s all right 
if we don’t stay long. I'll take you over.” 

We sauntered along the little path that led down the hill 
from Cedar Bluff. The brush had grown thick and it was 
with some difficulty that we could get through. Below we 
could see the old shingle roof with the moss in some places 
growing between the shingles. Nearer, we could see its 
dilapidated condition. Great holes gaped in the roof, making 
it easy for the squirrels and the birds to nest and rear their 
young. 

The house was only two stories high, sadly in need of re- 
pair. The shutters at the little windows hung loosely from 
hinges that had rusted. They rattled even in the light wind 
of approaching night. The sheathing was rotten, in places 
fallen away through to the timbers. The house had a kitchen 
extension in the rear on the first floor only. It did not ap- 
pear to me to give the ghosts much room in which to roam 
during their nightly flitting. 

Ken marched boldly enough into the house through the 
sagging front door and stood looking through a glassless 
window toward the camp. 

“Look!” he pointed. — 

Roy Runyon was hurrying down the hill on another 
path leading back of and some distance from the haunted 
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there, ef I wuz you. Why, ef dat ole ceilin’d fall down, you 
all’d be pinned down dere so tight you wouldn’i get away 
f'um nothin’!” Roy retreated toward the kitchen, shaking 
his head fearsomely at Ken’s temerity. 

Lobster followed bluefish. Strange to say, what I had 
eaten already in no way deterred me from setting to work to 
pick out the lobster with relish. 

By this time the fun was growing fast and furious. The 
boys at our table had become thoroughly acquainted with us. 
Whatever of restraint there had been at first was now flung off. 
There was no disrespect in this familiarity. Craig was one of 
them. The horseplay made the wooden shack ring with 
laughter. 

“Councillors—boys—guests!”” Doc was standing at the 
head of his table, his hand raised for:silence. 

Almost instantly the fun calmed down until there was not 
even a whisper. It was a tribute to what the boys thought 
of Doc. ‘ 

“When I started Cedar Bluff, years ago,” began Doc, “it 
wasn’t long before we found that we had to have discipline.” 
He paused. “Those were the days of the George Junior 
Republic idea, when it was new, and self-government, and the 
honor system. We found that the-best way to prevent in- 
fractions of camp rules was to have our own little police force 
of the boys themselves and our ‘court of the boys themselves, 
just as we had 
the bank to 
regulate our 
spending 
money, and 
so on. 

“Now you 
all know we 
have a good 
deal of that 
system yet. It 
is fine. It is 
wonderful. 
And it works, 
at least, here. 
But it does 
not go far 
enough. I’m 
not half so 
worried about 
what you boys 
do that is 
wrong as Iam 
about what 
you don’t do 
that is good! 
I reasoned it 
out this way. 
Fear of pun- 
ishment and 
certainty of it 
may keep a 
boy from do- 
ing what is 
wrong. That’s 
fine. But it 
won’t make 
him do what 
is right. He 
may just do 
nothing, good 
or bad. Now, 
the point of 





The “ghosts” dispersed and white-attired councillors could be seen flitting here and there through the woods 


E ENTERED the kitchen, a step up from the rest of 
the house. The wall back of us cracked loudly. We 
turned. There was nothing. 

“These old floor boards seem rather shaky,’ observed 
Kennedy. “I wonder if this part has a cellar?” He was 
peering down through a dark closet. “Yes, by sounding I 
gather it is the only part that has a cellar. The stairs have 
fallen in, completely.” 

“Well,” I observed as the insistent peal of the bell smote my 
ear, “here comes the next course! Cellar? I’d prefer a 
ladder to going down suddenly through this floor. I think 
there’s too much weight here with the three of us. Come on. 
I'd keep out of this extension to-night, Ken. It might cave in. 
Let’s go!” 

We climbed the path back to the place of the moment, the 
dining hall, Ken in the lead. 

Almost the first person we met at the hall was Roy, cool and 
calm, as if his spurt of speed past the ghostly house had been 
entirely forgotten. 

Ken greeted Roy with a laugh. “They didn’t get you that 
time, Roy, did they?” 

Roy Runyon’s eyes opened wider than ever. Whatever of 
the supernatural there might be in that house—and that was a 
matter which people argued for and against—there was no 
doubt about the supernatural ability of Ken. Had he not 
seen Roy when Roy knew that no one was looking? 

“Mister Ken. dat place ain’t safe, nohow. I wouldn’t go 


’ 


life—and this 
camp is like 
life—is to get 
people to do positive things that are good—not to make them 
negative, refraining merely from evil. I tell you, boys, if you 
are busy doing what’s right, you haven’t got any time to do 
what’s wrong!” 

A sudden “Yay!” of applause broke from the boys. I 
thought at first they were a remarkable set to cheer a sermon. 

But things moved fast wherever Doc was. Two of his 
councillors had appeared carrying in a table and setting it 
down before him. It was filled with silver cups, silver and 
brass medals. 

“And you learn to do what is right because you like it. It 
becomes a habit.” He glanced at the cups. “Molasses will 
catch more flies than vinegar.” The boys gave another 
cheer. ‘So, this year I thought out a new system. We still 
have the honor system, our little self-government of the boys 
by the boys for the boys. But it’s not punishments I want 
to give for what is bad. It’s rewards for what is good. That’s 
how I got the idea of this new system—the cups and medals 
—big cups for the seniors in each of ten things that count most 
as we see it; middle-sized cups for the juniors, wee little cups 
for the midgets. Just like the three bears, you know!” 

Doc paused again, then, without written list, but from his 
own memory, so well did he know those boys, he proceeded 
with the award of cups. And the councillor who held the type- 
written list did not once have to correct or even refresh Doc’s 
memory. 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


A synopsis of the first installment of 
this story will be found on page 61 


SUSPICIOUS CHARACTERS 


OST naturally, when he was ordered to throw 
a line or have his boat run down, Darby’s first 
impulse was just what yours or mine would 
have been to tell the intruders to sheer off and 
mind their own business. 
“What do you take us for?” he called back angrily. 
“No matter about that!” shouted the red-faced man with 
the gun. “Heave that line, and be quick about it!” 
“What do you want—a tow? This isn’t a tow-boat.” 
By this time the Cuéélefish had lost way and was merely 
drifting. The man with a shot-gun said something to 
his steersman, and before Darby could protest, the weather- 







































By Francis Lynde 
Illustrated by J. O. Todahl 


beaten craft was bumping alongside, and two men jumped 
aboard the cruiser with a line and made fast. They 
were followed immediately by the man with a gun, who 
began on Darby almost before he got a foot over the cockpit 
rail. 

“Who are you, and where are you bound?” was the first 
brittle question. 

Darby had the slow temper of his far-back Cornish ancestors, 
but it was beginning to boil. Yet he was cool-headed enough 
to hope that Win would stay where he was up forward at the 
wheel, and so keep out of whatever mess was brewing. 

“You'll have to show me your authority 
before I'll answer any questions.” He 
made himself say it calmly, though he 
wasn’t feeling at all that way inside. 

The man flipped back the lapel of his 
coat and showed a badge. “Talk!” 
he snapped. “And do it fast if you want to keep out 
of jail!” 

Darby recognized the badge. 

“You have the wrong pig by the ear,” he protested. 
“We're not bootleggers, if that’s what you’re after,”’ 
and in as few words as possible he explained who he 
and his companions were, what the Cuttlefish was, 
and where she was bound. 

The “dry” officer heard him through rather im- 
patiently. 

“Sold for delivery, eh?” he queried with a scowl. 
“T s’pose you can show papers for that?” 

“T can,” said Darby, still holding the slow-burning 
temper in hand, “and I will if you'll have your men 
put the chafe fenders over the side, so your boat 
won’t be scraping the paint all off of us, and come 
into the cabin with me.” 


T2 E officer gave the necessary directions gruffly and 
followed Darby into the cabin. There Darby 
dug into his dunnage, got out the bill of sale from his 
uncle to prove his ownership, and the correspondence 
between Simmons and the Louisiana planter, which 
the boat builder had turned over to him. It was at 
this inauspicious moment that Win Barclay, seeing 
that he had nothing to do at the wheel, came aft to 
find out what was going on. 

‘““What’s this?” he said, looking the red-faced 
man over coolly, “river pirates?—and in broad day- 
light?” 

“ Another crack like that out o’ you, and you'll be 
run in, young fellow!” barked the “dry” officer, 
again flipping his coat lapel to show his badge. 

Win subsided at that, but his smile was hardly 
less aggressive than his question had been. The 
officer glanced over the papers that Darby had given 


“Talk!” he snapped. “And do it fast if 
you want to keep out of jail. 





him and handed them back, and Win suddenly turned away 
and ran up the companion steps to the cockpit after-deck, 
much as if he had just remembered something that had been 
forgotten. 

“Are the papers all right?”’ Darby asked shortly. 

“Look all right on the face of ’em, but papers don’t mean 
much these days. And I don’t mind tellin’ you, young fellow, 
I’ve had an eye on this craft for a good while back. Where’s 
the other boy?” 

“In the engine-room.” 

“Lemme see him.” 

Darby went forward to the motor compartment. 

“Bootleg chasers have boarded us,” he explained to Henry. 
“They want to have a look at you.” 

Henry’s jaw dropped and he looked a bit scared, but he 
wiped his hands on a piece of waste and followed Darby. In 
the short interval the red-faced man had gone out to question 
Win, who was standing in the middle of the cockpit and 
apparently studying the build of the craft which had brought 
the intruders. 

“What made you crack on and run when I signalled you to 
stop?” the officer demanded. 

“T didn’t see any signal,” Win retorted. “When you came 
down on us I thought you wanted a race, and I was just 
beginning to show you what this boat could do when you 
fired your gun.” 

“Well, you knew enough to heave to when you heard the 
gun, and that looks suspicious, too.” 

“You seem to find everything suspicious,” said Win; and 
just then Darby came up with Henry, who was still looking 
a little pale. 

The officer seemed disappointed when he saw the under- 
sized chief engineer in his overalls and jumper. 

“Huh!” he snorted; “you’re all kids all right enough, 
anyway. Anybody else on board?” 

“No,” said Darby, “this is a parade of all hands and the 
cook.” 

“Well, I’ve got to look you over, anyhow. Show me your 
boat and what’s in it.” 

It was at this point that the slow-moving Gilliss temper 
began to get a little the upper hand. 

“Have you a search warrant?”’ Darby asked quietly, but 
he was flushing to the roots of his hay-colored hair. 

“T don’t need any!’’ was the snappish retort. “You keep 
a civil tongue in your head or we chase you back to the city. 
Show me your boat.” 

“Because I respect the law a lot more than I do some of its 
officers, I will,” said Darby, with the square jaw setting itself 
belligerently. 

“Do what you think you’ve got to do and get through with 
it, so we can go on about our business—which isn’t rum- 
running, as you seem to believe.” 


N THE owner’s stateroom the red-faced man made a 
thorough search, looking in all the curiously contrived 
lockers, and even stripping the covers from the bed. In the 
engine-room he made Henry lift the bilge hatches in the 
floor so that the space underneath could be examined with the 
help of an electric flashlight. The galley was overhauled next, 


and after that, the crew’s quarters forward and the small 


forehold and chain lockers. 

When the fruitless search was finished, the officer came back 
to the little stateroom where the wireless set was installed. 

“‘Got a permit to use this?” he demanded. 

Darby turned back the desk cover and showed the permit 
pasted on the under side. 

“All right; but I’ve a good notion to take it out, just the 
same.” 

This was the final straw that broke the camel’s back. 

“If you do that,” said Darby, speaking softly and slow, 
as he always did when the Cornish-ancestor temper began to 
boil over, “I'll go back to Philadelphia with you and fight 
it out in the courts if it takes all summer!” 

“Oh, you would, would you? Maybe we’ll show you before 
we’re through with you,”’ said the red-faced one; but he made 
no move to confiscate the wireless instruments. 

“Well, I hope you are satisfied,” said Win jauntily, when 
the officer finally climbed the rail to his own craft and told his 
men to cast off. ; 

“You want to walk mighty straight—you three kids; that’s 
all I’ve got to say,” was the “dry” officer’s parting word; 
and as the weatherbeaten “chaser”? stormed away up-river, 
and the Cuttlefish began to drift, Henry darted back to the 
engine-room, and Darby and Win ran to the chart house to 
take the wheel. 

‘“‘ Adventure Number One,” laughed Win, when they were 
once more surging along at the fast cruising speed down the 
river. “‘Didn’t you wish you might paste that fellow one on 
the corner of the jaw?” 

“T did feel a little that way, yes,’ Darby admitted. “He 
didn’t need to bully us the way he did. That doesn’t get 
anybody anywhere—not even an officer of the law.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Win was bringin the cruiser’s bow flag staff to bear on the 
next range mark ahead, when he said: 

“Maybe you noticed that I didn’t chase along with you 
when the search for contraband was being made?” 

“You thought maybe you wouldn’t be able to keep your 
temper? * grinned Darby. “Was that the reason?”’ 

“Not by a long shot. Did you notice, yesterday, when we 
were looking this boat over, that there is a water-tight hatch 
let into the deck of the cockpit?” 

“No, I didn’t; though I supposed, of course, there would be 
somé way to get into the run and the shaft tunnel aft.” 

“There is; a section of the deck lifts up, and it is so neatly 
fitted that you wouldn’t know it 
was there but for the ring-bolt 
that is let in flush with the deck.” 


“T saw the ring-bolt. What 
about it?” 
“Just this: when you and 


Henry went along with red-face, 
I thought it would be just as well 
for me to stay in the cockpit and 
keep my foot on that flush ring- 
bolt.” 

“‘What for?” 

“Yesterday, when we _ were 
prowling around, and you and 
Henry and Simmons were up 
forward, I lifted that hatch. 
There is a good-sized space under 
it, and it’s full of empty bottles— 
whiskey bottles in wooden cases.” 

“For pity’s sake!” gasped 
Darby. “Why didn’t you tell us 
before we started out?” 

“T meant to, but I forgot all 
about it; never once thought of it 
again until that bully came aboard 
of us, and I found out who and 
what he was. Then you can bet 
I was scared silly. The bottles 
didn’t mean anything to us, but 
they might have meant a lot to 
him. I slipped out of the cabin as 
soon as I could and stepped on that 
ring-bolt. I’d be standing there 
yet if that fellow were still on 
board.” 

“But, Great Peter! how do you * 
suppose those bottles got there? 
My Uncle Darby may be all sorts 
of queer, but he isn’t a bootlegger.” 


“Of course he isn’t,” Win 
agreed loyally. ‘And I don’t 
believe Simmons is, either. I 


put it up this way. Some boot- 
legging craft in the river, with the 
bottles on board, found itself hard 
pushed some night and slipped 
into Simmons’s dock to get rid of 
the evidence. The after-hold of 
the Cuttlefish offered a safe hiding 
place, and they probably knew 
that the cruiser wasn’t in com- 
mission. So there you are.” 
“Well, we’ve got to get rid of the 


evidence, too!” snapped Darby. 


“Tl ‘go aft and heave those 
bottles overboard, right this 
minute!” 


“T wouldn’t do that just now,” 
Win counseled. “Wait until it 
can be done when there aren’t so 
many neighbors around. You can 
see for yourself that we’re passing 
some vessel in- or outbound every 
few minutes. We'll have to fill 
the bottles separately and sink ’em. 
bobbing along and give us away.” 

“How many of them are there?” 

“T didn’t count; maybe a dozen cases, with a dozen bottles 
to the case: too many to get rid of in broad daylight.” 

“Well,” said Darby, drawing a long breath, “I shan’t have 
an easy minute until we do get rid of them. What is this place 
we’re coming to, now?” 

“‘Must be Delaware City—the entrance to the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal. What do we do here?” 

Darby glanced at the notes he had made when they were 
studying the route. 

“The entrance to the canal is down below the farthest wharf: 
blow whistle quarter of a mile off, and then tie up at the canal 
wharf until the lock opens. Allow for strong current off end 
of wharf in heading up for mooring.” 

“Got you,” said Win, and he blew the triple-belled air 
whistle which gave a pretty good imitation of a liner’s 
siren. 

Ten minutes later the Cuttlefish was tied up at the canal 
wharf, and Darby went ashore to get a copy of the rules and 
regulations governing the movement of vessels passing through 
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If we don’t, they'll go 


2 
the canal. When he came bac, Win and Henry had an early 
luncheon ready to sit down to. 
“Thought we’d better eat while we wait,” Win explained. 
“T don’t know much about canal navigation, and I don’t 


want to have to learn it on an empty tummy.” 


“No trouble in this canal,” said Darby, putting away the 
warmed-up baked beans with an appetite born of the early 
breakfast they had had. “I’ve been talking with the lock 
tenders. This is a ship canal, and all we have to do is to stick 
to the rules of the road. It’s only about fourteen miles from 
tide to tide.” 

They had barely finished eating when they were signaled to 





“They boarded us off Thimble Shoals a few minutes ago” 


enter the lock; and something less than two hours later, after 
an uneventful passage of the canal, the Cutilefish was afloat 
in the waters of Back Creek, a tributary of the Elk River arm 
of Chesapeake Bay. 

Here shoals were frequent and careful navigation became 
necessary. Half-speed was the order for Henry,and Darby and 
Win took turns at the wheel. with the one off watch keeping the 
sounding lead going. By the middleof the afternoon they were 
out of the shoal water, and when the lead line began to show 
three and four fathoms. they stopped sounding and set the 
course by the chart down the broad fairway of the Elk 


V 
THE EMPTY BOTTLES 


os no reason to put in at Baltimore, the navigators 
of the Cuttlefish held a straight course down Chesapeake 
Bay in the track of Norfolk-bound vessels, planning to make 
Annapolis, or possibly Fairhaven, for the first night’s tie-up. 
Being once more able to take things a bit easy, with plain 
sailing and plenty of sea room, the talk between the two in the 
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litt’e chart house naturally turned upon the disposal of the 
empty whiskey bottles in the run of the cruiser. This time it 
was Win who urged that they be dumped overboard; but now 
Darby was the objector. 

““Of course, we have a right to dump ’em,” he admitted. 
“We don’t know who it was that wished them on us, and if we 
did, we couldn’t return them without becoming, in a sort of 
way, accomplices of the bootleggers. At the same time I 
don’t like to do anything that has to be done on the sly; any- 
thing that I’m ashamed or afraid to have other people see me 
doing.” 

“But we’ve got to get rid of them somehow,” Win insisted. 
“With things the way they are 
now, it’s just like going around 
with a cargo of dynamite in the 
run. If that officer who over- 
hauled us in the Delaware had 
found the bottles, nothing we 
could have said or done would 
have convinced him that we were 
not in the bootlegging business 
ourselves, or at least working in 
with the bootleggers in some way.” 

“T know,’’ said Darby; “it would 
have looked pretty shady, any way 
we tried to explain it. But now it 
seems to me that the best thing to 
do will be to turn the bottles over 
to the authorities at some place 
where we haul in. That would be 
all open and above board.” 

“Yes, but there’s another side 
to that, too,” Win protested. 
‘ Wherever we haul in we'll be 
among strangers, and maybe 
they’ll believe that we don’t 
know how those bottles got into 
the hold of the Cuwétlefish, and 
maybe they won’t. At the very 
least, we’re likely to be held up 
while they can do a lot of wiring 
and investigating. You told that 
red-faced officer this forenoon a 
perfectly straight story about how 
you came to be the owner of the 
cruiser, and all that, and yet you 
didn’t more than half make him 
believe it.” 

“You’re right about that,” 
Darby conceded, once more un- 
decided. “Maybe we’d better 
just destroy the bottles and cases 
and say nothing about them to 
anybody. But we can wait until 
after dark. Want me to take the 
wheel for a while?” 

Win surrendered the steering 
job and threw himself down on the 
cushioned bench which ran across 
the after part of the chart house. 

‘‘What puzzles me is to guess 
what the bootleggers were doing 
with a lot of empty bottles, and 
why they should want to hide 
’em aboard the cruiser,” he went 
on; adding: “I more than half 
believe Henry has made the 
straightest shot at it.” 

“What did he say?” Darby 
asked. 

“We were talking about it while 
you were ashore at Delaware City. 
It’s pretty well known that a good 
deal of the whiskey and stuff that 
is smuggled into the country as 
bottled liquor isn’t bottled at all 
when it is shipped. It is cheap stuff that comes in barrels from 
New Brunswick or Nova Scotia or across the Atlantic.” 

“Well?” 

“They bottle it on the ships somewhere outside of the 
three-mile limit, so the dry officers say. Henry pitched out 
the idea that. the bottle-hiders might have been planning to 
steal the Cuttlefish itself and make a rum-runner out of her. 
It doesn’t look so awfully foolish as it might, when you come 
to think of it. Probably every river man in Philadelphia knows 
that she’s fast and well fitted. Henry says maybe your uncle’s 
gift and our get-away came just in time to save her from being 
stolen. I suppose we’d better turn the bottles over to the 
authorities, but let’s wait ’til we get to Norfolk.” 


HE run down Chesapeake Bay was uneventful. At mid- 

night, Henry, with whom Win had communicated by 
means of the speaking-tube, called Darby, who had turned 
in. He dressed at once and went on deck to take the wheel. 
The night was as clear as a June night ought to be, and 
there was nothing more than a gentle swell to break the 
smoothness of the water. 

(Continued on page 60) 
















































































HOTS rang out with a steady rattle from high 
powered rifles as three horsemen dashed over 
the ridge. The riders wheeled and galloped 
back—only to meet another volley. Trapped, 


they flung their hands high over their heads and stopped. 
Sheriff Conway, lying in ambush with his men in the sage- 


brush some three hundred yards 
distant, turned and signalled Chick 
Norris to bring up the mounts. 
Chick rode up from a coulee with the 
string, the posse mounted and with 
guns still covering the bandits, 
loped across the intervening range. 

One of the outlaws, a tall, dark 
man, while — being handcuffed, 
jumped as his sorrel sank to the 
ground with a groan. 

“Did he get hit?” demanded 
Sheriff Conway quickly. 

“No, he’s just naturally lazy,” 
answered the outlaw in a surly 
manner, giving the horse a kick in 
the ribs. 

The sheriff hastily examined the 
outstretched animal. “The critter 
ain’t had any too good care from 
you,” he declared dryly. “Guess 
he’s done for. We had better put 
him out of his misery.” 

As if hearing his fate, the sorrel 
raised his head, and with appealing 
eyes, looked up at Chick Norris. 
That look from the very heart of the 
dumb animal struck deep into the 
lad’s soul. 

“T’ll take care of this horse, Mr. 
Conway,” volunteered Chick 
eagerly. “Then you can hurry on 
with the prisoners.” 

The sheriff readily accepted the 
offer. “Kill him dead. He’s a 
gone hoss.” 

Chick went over to his father. 
“Tl not be home to-night, Dad,” 
he said in a low tone, “‘I have some- 
thing up my sleeve.” 

Mr. Norris looked puzzled for a 
moment, then smiled, nodded his 
approval, and rode off with the 
posse. 

Chick pulled his automatic, then, 
as the horsemen were swallowed up 
in a coulee, slid the gun back into 
its holster. He knelt by the sorrel. 
The animal’s side was streaked with 
crimson where cruel spurs had 
raked from shoulder to flank. He 
was breathing heavily. Perhaps 
it would be only humane after all to 
end the suffering with a shot. But 
that look of appeal and soft nicker- 
ing of the fallen horse completely 
melted the heart of the lad. The animal had the right to a 
fighting chance for his life. 

Chick’s hands went to the cinch. “I hope they hang that 
outlaw!” he exclaimed in rage, undoing the cinch knot. “I'd 
sure like to run my spurs over his flanks and see how he'd like 
that.” 

Chick carefully removed the saddle and spread the saddle 
blanket over the prostrate horse. Folding his coat, he placed 
it under the sorrel’s head. Having made the patient as com- 
fortable as possible, he next turned his attention to his own 
mount grazing nearby. He unsaddled and picketed out the 
mount with his lariat. Building a fire of sagebrush, he laid a 
few strips of bacon across a forked stick and began the prepara- 
tion of his evening meal. 

The posse had been organized so swiftly after the bank 
robbery that the lad, having suggested that the men needed a 
horse wrangler during a skirmish, had only had time to roll two 
blankets and slip some bacon and biscuits into his saddle 
pockets. 





[ARENESS crept over the range land of Elk Valley as 
Chick was finishing his simple meal. Making sure that 
the outstretched horse was breathing as easily as could be 
expected, he threw more brush on the fire, made a “cowboy 
bed” of his blankets, and with his saddle for a pillow, settled 
down for the night. The dismal howl of a coyote from an 
adjacent hill strengthened the determination of the lad more 
than ever to stick with his helpless patient, until it should 
recover sufficiently to walk twenty miles to the Diamond 
Bar. 
Chick awakened at dawn, rather chilled from the cool, May 
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Sandy plunged into a scries of vicious bucks 


breeze. The sorrel had struggled to his feet, and was standing 
with head hung low in a sort of stupor. 

“ Hello, Sandy, old boy,” the lad called out cheerily. “From 
now on your name is Sandy—’cause you sure have got sand. 
Ready for breakfast?” 

The sorrel’s nose quivered as he nickered softly. 

“T think a warm, bran mash and a good rest is all you need,” 
continued Chick, starting his fire from the smouldering embers, 
and beginning preparations for his own breakfast. ‘Just 
wait a while. The boys will soon look us up.” 

It was two hours later that Chick’s sharp eye caught sight 
of a cloud of dust in the distance. 

“T’ll bet that is Ed Lake and the boys coming now.” 

Chick’s surmise was correct for in a short time, the Mounted 
Patrol trotted briskly into full view. 

“Hello, Chick!” called out Ed almost before getting within 
ear shot. “What in the world are you doing way out here by 
yourself?” 

“T’m not here by myself,” answered Chick with a smile, 
nodding toward the sorrel. 

One look at the exhausted horse, and the scouts of the 
Mounted Patrol had completely figured out the situation. 

“Sheriff Conway told us last night in Elktown that you 
couldn’t be far behind, as you had stayed just long enough to 
put a half dead horse out of his misery,” continued Ed. ‘But 
when you didn’t show up last night at the scout meeting, we 
knew right then that there would be no horse funeral; so here 
we are.” 

“Say, tell us all about the fight,” put in Red Malcom. 
“Sheriff Conway said the outlaws rode right into the trap.” 

Chick told the story of the chase and skirmish to his eager 
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listeners. ‘‘Now,” concluded the Patrol Leader, 
“‘get some bran and I will have the best cow horse on 
the range.” 

Two of the scouts rode back to Elktown for supplies 
and to make arrangements with the parents for a few days 
outing. When they arrived late in the afternoon with a pack 
mule, camp was set up, and the 
scouts of the Mounted Patrol pre- 
pared to help their leader nurse a 
half-dead horse back to life. 

Four days later, Chick Norris 
rede into the Diamond Bar Corral 
leading a thin, but decidedly im- 
proved, sorrel horse. 

“Hey, Chick,” called out a cow- 
boy unsaddling his mount nearby. 
“Where in the blazes did yuh get 
that walking skeleton?” 

“Hello, Old Ironsides,” laughed 
another. 

But Chick was undisturbed. In 
his mind’s eye he pictured that 
skeleton like animal rounded out 
into a powerful cow horse—the 
pride of the Diamond Bar ' 


hy WAS over a year later. The 
scouts of the Mounted Patrol 
were scattered about in the saddle 
room of the Diamond Bar. Every 
lad was hard at work with soap and 
water shining up his bridle and 
saddle. An atmosphere of joyous 
excitement filled the air. The 
scouts were to serve as aides during 
the great annual Rodeo to be staged 
in a distant town. More than this 
significant honor, they were to earn 
several dollars for their patrol fund by 
riding through with a string of cow 
ponies for use in the wild west show. 

-“ How’s that!” cried Chick Norris 
triumphantly, holding aloft a bridle, 
with metal trimmings shining like 
silver. 

“Shines like a million dollars,” 
replied Red Malcom. “But wait 
till you see my outfit. It will look 
like the silver mounted bridle and 
saddle that goes to the world’s 
champion broncho buster.” 

Chick hung his bridle up to dry 
and went out to the horse pasture 
just beyond the corral. He gave a 
peculiar whistle. There was a shrill 
whinny and the sorrel trotted eagerly 
toward his master. The animal, 
upon arriving at Chick’s side, began 
pulling at his shirt pocket in search 
of lumps of sugar. Chick laughed, 
turned and ran. Sandy was right at 
his heels. Chick dodged, ran back 
and forth several times, then finally uncovered several morsels of 
the coveted sweets. As the horse nibbled from the palm of his 
hand, Chick caressingly stroked the mane of his dumb com- 
panion. At length, the lad led the way to the saddle room door 
where he picked up a curry comb and brush. He applied them 
over the smooth, sorrel coat until it fairly shone. Through all 
this careful grooming process, Sandy stood perfectly motion- 
less with neither halter nor bridle. 

A cowpuncher rode up and dismounted. The sorrel whirled 
and shot his two hind hoofs viciously at the man. 

“Whoa-Sandy!” reproved Chick. “You see, Jack, Sandy 
won’t let any one near him but me. He hates a man now like 
a rattlesnake.” 

“T see that all right,” replied the cowpuncher, walking 
around the horse at a respectful distance. “But he’s some 
cow horse; [’ll tell the world. I saw him cutting cattle on the 
spring roundup. You two fellers are sure buddies.” 

“Yes sir,” replied Chick affectionately putting his arms 
around Sandy’s neck, “We are real buddies.” 

The Mounted Patrol camped on the Lower Elk that 
first night out. The scouts had just finished hobbling 
the cow ponies when a tall horseman rode into view 
across the valley. He forded the stream and _ trotted 
into camp. 

“Hello, kids,” he sung out familiarly; swinging to the 
ground. “I’m here for supper.” 

The boys stared, struck speechless. It was the tall, dark 
skinned outlaw, captured over a year ago! 

“This is fine,” the unbidden guest continued enthusiastically 
smacking his lips as he sniffed the aroma from a pot of steaming 
hunter’s stew. “I'll have supper then: © + 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The outlaw’s eye fell on Sandy. ‘My horse!” he exclaimed. 
“T thought he was dead.” 

Before the lads could utter a word, the outlaw had swung 
onto the unsuspecting sorrel, busily munching grass nearby. 
Sandy snorted, arched his back, and plunged into a series of 
vicious bucks. The tall rider grabbed for the saddle horn, but 
clutched a handful of grass instead as he sprawled onto the 
ground. The outlaw painfully got to his feet—fire in his eye. 
Ed Lake’s lariat noose shot out and whipped about the out- 
law’s shoulders. A hard jerk, and the victim flopped heavily 
to the ground. Seven boys pounced upon the outstretched 
form, jerked out his automatic, thoroughly searched his clothes 
for other weapons, and finding none ordered him to get up. 

“You would-be horse thief!” cried Chick brandishing the 
captured automatic. “T’ll give you just two minutes to climb 
on that cayuse of yours and clear out.” 

Sullenly, the outlaw mounted and rode off across the stream. 
At the top of the first ridge he turned, shook his fist viciously. 
at the group below, and disappeared. 

“That fellow will make trouble for us,” declared Chick. 
“He won’t fight in the open either. We had better ride 
double guard every night.” 


T WAS the third night out. Ed Lake awakened Chick and 

Red for the midnight shift. Chick picked up his bridle and 

walked over to a clump of willows where Ed reported the 
sorrel to have strayed. 

Sandy was not there! Chick’s flashlight revealed several 
broken branches on all sides and hoof marks deeply sunken 
in the marshy sod. There had been a struggle—but a noiseless 
one—considerable choking beyond a doubt. 

Chick sounded the alarm. He jerked the hobbles from a 
nearby horse, mounted bareback, and with nothing except 
a halter to guide; rode off in the direction the tracks had taken. 
He soon lost the trail, however. His comrades immediately 
joined in the search. All through the remainder of the night 
and the morning of the following day the lads searched the 
surrounding hills, but to no avail. The trail had been skillfully 
covered. Reluctantly, the scouts gave up the search for the 
time being and returned to camp, where preparations -were 
begun for dinner. 

Chick stood near the fire staring gloomily into the blaze. 

“‘Get your mess kit, Chick, and try out this creamed chipped 
beef,” broke in Red at length, trying to be cheerful. 

““T—I guess I’m not hungry.” Chick bit his lip and turned 
away, black agony in his eyes. 

His companions understood. A deep gloom settled down 
over the usually cheerful camp of the Mounted Patrol. 

“T’ll never forget the day when Chick rode into the Diamond 
Bar Corral with the sorrel,” remarked Ed reminiscently, as 
they ate. “That horse was one awful sight now, if we did 
spend four days getting him in shape to walk home. Man, but 
didn’t old Chick play nurse though. For two whole weeks he 
was constantly at the sorrel’s side whenever he could get loose. 
And to top it all off he blowed a good chunk out of his savings 
for a veterinary expert.” 

“‘A horse forgets neither a good turn nor a bad one, they 
say,’ added Red Malcom. “And believe me, the sorrel sure 
does prove that. Heaven help the man who tries to ride that 
cayuse.” 

Chick returned to the group eating dinner. Tell-tale lines 
were under his eyes, but his jaw was set in grim determination. 
His comrades knew that their leader had conquered his feelings 
and was now ready for action. 

“Fellows,” he began decisively, “will you divide my string 
among you? I want to saddle the bay and ride on to the Rodeo. 
I believe that the thief took him there to sell. But, what in 


the world would any one want with Sandy when he won’t let 
anyone ride him but me?” 

“Go to it, Chick, old man,” exclaimed Ed, heartily. “We'll 
take care of the horses all right” — and he spoke for the entire 
Mounted Patrol. 


T= quiet, frontier town had suddenly become transformed 
into a mass of moving colors. From all over the country 
they came; the rich banker of New York in his limousine, the 
Mr. “Average Man” in his flivver, cowboys and cowgirls 
from the Pan Handle in Texas to the Canadian border on the 
North. 

Aside from such modern signs as automobiles, the town took 
on much of the appearance and the romance of the old 
West. 

Down the streets rode cowpunchers in their high heeled 
boots, “four gallon” hats, and gaudy silk shirts. They 
laughed, shouted, and joked as they playfully tossed their 
lariat loops over one and another’s heads. 

The cowgirls in their buckskin attire, fairly shrieked with 
laughter as one would rope some innocent tourist standing 
on the curb, 

Scores of Indians doing the war dance to the tune 
of the wierd tom-toms and chants, pierced by 
occasional war hoops, further added a real frontier 
touch to the occasion. 

Into this gala, western scene rode Chick Norris 
on a tired bay horse. He rode slowly through the 
crowded streets, looking sharply at every horse and 
searching every face he met. The glamour, though 
not new to him, usually held a keen interest; but 
on this occasion he had but one thought—to find 
his stolen comrade. 

For two whole days Chick searched. He went 
through the stables at the show park, through the 
various cow outfits camped nearby, and down 
every street and alley in town, but he found no 
trace of his sorrel anywhere. He did not even 
meet the tall stranger who no doubt was the thief. 

The Mounted Patrol arrived the day before the 
contests started, turned over the string of horses 
to the management, then joined Chick in the search 
—a search that was evidently hopeless. 


T WAS the last day of the great Rodeo. The prelimi- 

naries had all been run off and the crack riders and ropers 

were set for the finals. Thousands packed the huge grand 
stand and lined the field. 

The bronco busting championship lay between the Elk Valley 
men and the Powder River riders. The Elk Valley cowpunchers 
knew that they must do some super riding if they hoped to 
wrest the honors from Powder River; for among the latter’s ex- 
pert horsemen was Perkins, the ‘Ridin’ Kid from Powder 
River.” Perkins had won the championship the year before. 

The Mounted Patrol sat on their cowponies at the edge of 
the field; ready to dash out for stray calves and steers, or to 
carry messages for the directors. 

A picturesque figure mounted on a white horse rode past. 
It was old Uncle Jim Cook veteran plainsman and Indian 
fighter. This grizzled veteran, with his grayish goatee, 
riding with head and body erect, and eyes alert, clad in the 
buckskin outfit of the old days, topped with the large hat of 
the West, inspired a reverential awe among the thousands 
lining the field, there that day. For Uncle Jim was the sole 
representative present of those early, hardy pioneers, who 
first broke the untamed West and made it possible for the 
present generation to enjoy its great benefits. 


Four days later Chick rode into Diamond Bar Coral 
leading a thin sorrel horse, 
















Having made the 
patient as comfort- 
able as possible 
Chick began the 
preparation of 


his evening meal 


The show began. 

A caravan of teams and covered wagons entered one end 
of the field. The teamsters formed their wagons into a circle 
and pitched camp for the night. 

A volley of shots—war whoops—and a half hundred mounted, 
shrieking savages in war paint, swooped down on the little 
band of “pioneers.” The latter sprang to their rifles and, 
crouching behind their wagons, gave shot for shot at the 
circling warriors. 

Uncle Jim’s eyes glittered with the fire of the old days. He 
turned to his men. “Boys, I was in a fight just like this in the 
seventies” —then, as the savages rode closer and closer to their 
intended victims—“ Ready! charge!” 

Down on the blood thirsty savages galloped the cowboys, 
with the shrill yell of the western plains, pierced by the 
rattling of six shooters. Uncle Jim, riding in the lead, rode 
and fired with the agility of a lad of twenty-one. 

Cheers from thousands of throats went up as the Indians 
were dispersed. Merely an exhibition to be sure—but it 
vividly pictured before the modern plainsmen the hardships 
endured by those first, sturdy pioneers—that others might 
live in the glorious West. ‘ 

The calf and steer roping, bull dogging, relay racing, broncho 
busting, and other cowboy and cowgirl events, were run off 
in rapid succession, with honors pretty evenly distributed 
among the various sections of the West. 

Then—the climax! The finals of the world’s championship 
bucking contest Perkins, the “Ridin’ Kid from Powder 
River” versus Sid Thompson of Elk Valley. ; 

“Sid Thompson on Dynamite!” bellowed the announcer. 

Thompson rode the outlaw to a standstill, amid the wild 
cheering of the Elk Valley supporters. 

The “ Ridin’ Kid” conquered a wild roan, while Powder 
River shouted its loud approval. 

“The judges report a tie!” informed the announcer. 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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Taptuna sprang to his feet, flashed his long knife to the front, and flung himself into a position of defense. 


Kak, The Copper Eskimo 


The stranger stopped suddenly. 


I}lustrated by 
Douglas Duer 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Violet Irwin 


A synopsis of the previous installments of 
this story will be found on page 33 


STRANGERS 


T IS an unfortunate fact that we can gain nothing in this 

world without having to make some return. Kak paid 

the price of his glory in killing the ugrug when it came 

time to fill the family larder and the lamp. He was now 
expected to lend a hand in all hunting expeditions. Not that 
they needed more seals than Taptuna had always provided, 
but with the boy along to guard a second hole the Eskimo 
could set a double trap for his hidden victim, and sometimes 
saved hours of watchful waiting on the wind swept ice. 

Kak no longer felt enthusiastic about the hunt. He had 
done his noblest—had landed on the tiptop of achievement 
at one bound, and lesser triumphs rather bored him. Hauling 
in the little fellows seemed tame. He maintained a lofty 
attitude toward hunting in general and small seals in particular. 
But of course he went with Taptuna. Kak was above all 
things ambitious, and a man’s first concern is to hold up his 
end in duty as well as pleasure. So off they would trudge 
together, father and son, shoulder to shoulder, with one of the 
dogs trotting in front; search out their holes and squat on the 
ice, a little way apart yet companionable in the silence, till 
one or the other of them saw his bodkin pop up, and speared 
his seal. Then they would get together to land it, and the 
day’s work was done. 

This was in the morning of the year. In Kak’s country not 
only the days divide themselves into light and darkness but 
the whole year also. Spring and summer are light, autumn 
darkens, and Christmas comes in a continual twilight. Kak 
liked the autumn and winter best. To be sure summer is 
cheerful. The sun never setting means daylight goes on all 
the time and daylight activities with it. 

Nobody keeps any sort of regular hours. You sleep when 
you feel sleepy and eat whenever food is set before you; and 
it is all rather fun. But it grows terribly hot with the sun 
blazing over your head hour after hour for weeks. Kak often 
felt very uncomfortable even in a single old fur shirt; and if he 
took it off the pesky cloud of mosquitoes made life unbearable. 
Traveling without sleds over the rough ground was exceedingly 
difficult too. 

So on the whole he cared most for what we might call the 
evening when the sun hid itself below the horizon, and the 
days were equal with the nights; when water froze amd the 
snow fell gently, and hunting grew more agreeable. Next he 
liked the period of moon and stars, or winter. Then the family 
settled into a comfortable snow house somewhere on stationary 
ice. Having eaten their stores of dried meat and oil during the 
fall, they were obliged to spear seals; but they did very little 
other work, and spent most of their time sitting about the 
lamp, snug and warm, telling stories and singing songs. 

One day in the morning of the year with the sun well up, 
Kak and his father went seal hunting. There were other 
hunters distant on the ice, for by now several families had 
joined Taptuna and Hitkoak. Luck continued poor. They 
had been sitting on snow blocks ever so long, the boy almost 


falling asleep from boredom, when he chanced to look in his 
father’s direction, and was turned to stone by what he saw. 
Beyond those hunched shoulders, not so very far away, three 
men with a laden sled and many dogs were approaching rapidly. 

Kak knew them for strangers at once. Their clothes were 
made quite unlike the clothes worn by his own people; nor 
were their dogs harnessed each to a separate trace and spread 
fan like, but one in front of the other—an imposing string of 
more than six animals. He had never dreamed anybody 
would drive more than three dogs on one sled. The novel 
magnificence of it all took his breath. 


EAR and expectation leaped in the boy’s heart. Every 

Eskimo believes there are bad Eskimos belonging to other 
tribes who are out to do him no good; if these were bad Es- 
kimos there would be a fight—a glorious row with the odds all 
against them! Kak’s blood pounded in his veins for he saw 
another chance of distinguishing himself. Then he began to 
consider those odds: a man and a boy and Sapsuk against. 
three grown men and ever so many dogs—and these strangers 
looked big husky fellows. His knees knocked queerly. It 
would be worse than an ugrug or even a bear—men are 
wickeder than beasts and cleverer—and if they took his father 
by surprise.... No, no! That would never do. Kak 
understood he must warn Taptuna; but he did not want to 
let the enemy know he intended doing so lest they make a 
dash and get in first. 

Plucking his bodkin from the hole the boy commenced to 
work around cautiously in his father’s direction; as he drew 
nearer, where he could see the other’s face, he suddenly knew 
that Taptuna was already watching the three men out on the 
ice; though he sat perfectly still and pretended to be minding 
his own business. Taptuna thought much more gravely of 
those odds against them and wanted to avoid any chance of a 
quarrel; so he lay low—played ’possum—till the party should 
arrive. If they came peacefully, well and good, if they showed 
fight—he was prepared. He darted a glance at Kak revealing 
this plan, commanding him to be silent; and the lad froze 
where he stood. 

The strangers came on rapidly—stopped at a distance, 
looked long at Taptuna, and bunched together for consultation; 
arguing, pointing at the hunters, gesticulating excitedly. 
After a while one of the three walked forward alone. 

The Eskimo stayed hunched over his fishing just like a rock 
on the ice. Kak could see he was watching out of the corners 
of his eyes, and holding himself ready. The boy smiled, for 
he knew his father a desperate, clever fighter equal to any man 
single-handed. 

On came the foreigner in his foreign clothes, walking con- 
fidently, swaggering boldly, offering no peace sign nor sugges- 
tion of any such thing. He acted as if he owned the earth. 
But when he was yet five paces away Taptuna sprang to his 
feet, and seizing his long knife flung himself into defensive 
position, while Sapsuk burst out into loud barks: 

“Wow—woof—wow!” 

The other dogs answered in half a dozen keys: “‘ Yi-wow— 


reed 


yip—yap! 


The stranger stopped suddenly. All his cock-sureness 
oozed away. His eyes stood out of his head and his breath 
came fast. Seeing the hunter brandishing his knife and ready 
to spring made the traveler shake all over. He looked more 
and more scared; he wanted to run back to his friends, and 
began to talk very fast and very loudly. For this fellow was an 
Eskimo also and quite as afraid of bad Eskimos as Kak’s own 
people. Both men were terribly frightened. Taptuna started 
making noises with his mouth; he thought this stranger might 
be a kind of ghost or spirit that would bring trouble upon him 
unless he shooed the trouble away by such noises. And the 
stranger thought Taptuna meant to kill him, and hurried to 
explain, shouting his harmless intentions. So they both kept 
on jabbering, and frightening each other more and more, 
making talking sounds which neither one understood; Kak 
hugged himself, thrilled to the back bone, and scolded Sap- 
suk; and Sapsuk barked and barked; and the big fat seal who 
was knocking his nose on Taptuna’s bodkin took alarm at the 
terrific row, and scooted back into the deep ocean and so got 
clean away. But nobody had noticed his sign of life, or knew 
he was there, and so nobody minded. 


Y AND by, through all the racket and commotion, it 

dawned on Taptuna that the visitor was not a spirit but a 
real live man who was talking to him in real human speech 
having understandable words sprinkled through it. So he 
listened hard andgpresently made out the three strangers were 
sight-seers who had come from a far land and meant no harm 
to any one; and if they had omitted the peace sign it was only 
because, not having been that way before, they were ignorant 
of the customs. Then the traveler lifted his coat to show he 
had no knife, and Kak watched his father feel him all oyer to 
make sure of it. 

When Taptuna showed he was satisfied the boy laughed 
aloud and dashed forward, wild excitement dancing in his eyes, 
and a hundred questions tumbling off his tongue. 

“Where are you going? Where have you come from? 
What are you called?—Do tell us!” 

He thought this mues better than a fight. Now they could 
all talk. He wanted to know about their far-away home. He 
wanted to hear it in a single word. But Taptuna threw cold 
water over such enthusiasm. Eskimos do not consider it 
polite to harry a stranger with questions. Kak’s father cried: 

““Tut!—Be off to your mother and say we have guests 
coming for dinner.” 

At that Kak, rather ashamed of his bad manners, went 
racing away to carry his message. He was not afraid to leave 
Taptuna, for already the hunters of the village, whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by all the noise, were running in from 
every side. 

Think what a tremendous event it was for these lonely folk 
in their few small houses, in the midst of that vast deserted 
snow field, to receive a visit from a distinguished foreigner; 
for that is what the leader of the party turned out to be. 
Two of the travelers were Eskimos from far west on the north 
shore of Canada; and the other was a white man who had 
come all the way from New York to learn what sort of people 
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lived on the tip top of the world; and who had studied their diverting cries of: “A feast! A feast! Blood soup!” to and Guninana, squatting in front of her lamp, scolded her 


language so he could talk with them and really be friends. cheer him up. - mildly. 
Kak had never seen a white man, but he had heard of them ‘Blood soup—wow!” . Even the Kabluna thought her a bother when he saw all 
from other tribes of Eskimos—Kablunat they were called. Maybe that does not sound good, but Eskimos love it, and his matches spilt on the rug. He began to gather them to- 


He, did not think this visitor deserved the name, for he was Guninana could make the delicacy just right. Taptuna and _ gether carefully, for there are no shops in Victoria Island 
really not white at all, but very much his own complexion, Kak hurried their guest inside; and almost before he was where one can buy such things, and it is very awkward to run 
with blue eyes instead of gray, and the same brownish hair. _ clear of the tunnel Noashak hurled herself on him. Now the out of matches when traveling in an ice cold country. Two 
The lad was intensely disappointed. He had always imagined Kabluna had come to live with them she claimed him for her - articles the white man valued more than anything else—the 
a race of people glistening and shining like frosty snow; own; scrambled onto his knee, felt his bushy hair, tried to ammunition for his gun and his matches. However, since he 
and the grown up folks felt very much the /same. Hitkoak tickle him, and pried out of his fingers a little box he had ~ was a stranger, far away from home, and her father’s guest 
made him stand beside this socalled “white man” to show taken from among his things on the sled when he put his gun _and had come so many miles to see these people and wanted 
how alike they were; and Guninana laughed at her squat away; such a curious little box, full of many little straight above all things to be friends with them, he did not say one 
boy, for in his fur clothes Kak looked about as broad as _ pieces of wood, with red ends stuck onto them like tiny bits cross word nor even frown; but took up a single little piece 
of rock. Noashak was delighted. She opened the box upside _ of wood, struck its rock end, and held the fire-out to Noashak. 


he was long. 


“You have the eyes and hair, son; but you will have to down and all the pieces fell out over the rug. 


Now when the child saw this magic and felt the hot flame 


grow like a young caribou before you can cut any figure in “Now, now! Leave our visitor in peace!” her father cried; she leaped away, hiding behind Taptuna, and would not 


his country.” 


H, IF she had known 

what aspur to Kak’s 
ambition those words were 
to prove! “Cut a figure in 
his country”—he would 
never have thought of such 
a thing himself; but from 
the moment his mother’s 
idle humor planted the 
seed, that idea lay hidden 
in the bottom, inmost part 
of the boy’s soul. He would 
attach himself to this Kab 
luna, would make himself 
useful, run messages, travel 
with him, hunt for him; and 
perhaps when they went 
away over the edge of the 
earth again, he might be 
permitted to go along. Of 
course this scheme did not 
prance right into his mind 
whole, it grew and developed 
during the stranger’s stay. 

For a while everybody was 
busy admiring their guests 
and getting acquainted. 

The Kabluna wore fine 
fur clothes and carried 
under his arm a peculiar 
long implement made partly 
of wood and partly of 
metal. Kak was simply 
dying to ask about this, to 
handle and examine it, 
only he would not let him- 
self. go, because his father 
had already reproved him 
for questioning. 

“Ts it a spear?” he 
thought, peeping behind 
the stranger. ‘“‘No— it 
can’t be. There is no least 
sign of a knife.” 

He ached to understand 
the odd thing, but had to 
wait, for now Hitkoak’s 
wife and the girls came 
running to be presented to 
the visitors, and the whole 
community stood about, all 
talking at once with a deaf- 
ening hubbub and babble 
and noise of barking dogs. 

Hitkoak had invited one 
of the two Eskimos to stop 
in his house, the other 
went elsewhere, while Tap- 
tuna entertained the white 
man. This arrangement 
gave Kak much secret 
satisfaction, he was so 
thrilled by desire to handle 
that long nosed weapon. 

“When the Kabluna 
enters to eat he will put iton 
one side in the tunnel, and 
that will be my chance,” 
the boy reasoned. But 
there was no chance, for 
the strangér carefully placed 
his gun in a special case 
strapped to one side of the 
sled, and covered it up 
closely; and nobody, except 
perhaps Noashak, would 
have dared to think of 
opening that case. 

Kak’s heart sank into his 
boots. It took his sister’s 
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The huge polar bear stood gloating over them while the boys crouched, hypnotized by fear 


come neat the visitor again; 
though the others crowded 
around full of wonder—they 
had never seen a sulphur 
match. 

The Kabluna lighted an- 
other and another, explain- 
ing their convenience, and 
finally allowed Kak to strike 
one and hold. it blazing in 
his own fingers. Thus en- 
couraged the boy blurted 
out his eager question: 

“That queer weapon you 
carried under youg arm— 
what is it for?” 

The white man smiled. 
“You mean my rifle?” 

Kak never having heard 
the foreign word rifle looked 
puzzled. “The thing with 
a long nose,” he explained. 
“The one you packed away 
on the sled.” 

“Yes,” the Kabluna an- 
swered, while his kind blue 
eyes held Kak’s. “We call 
it a rifle—it is for hunting. 
To-morrow I will show you 
how it kills animals from a 
great distance.” 


HE boy beamed. 

He liked this stranger; 
and the stranger liked him. 
He had spotted Kak as a 
bright youngster during 
the first half hour, and was 
willing to take some trouble 
and tell him stories of the 
far away country, wording 
them simply so they could 
be understood. Our every- 
day life and surroundings 
are so strange to the Eski- 
mos they could not possibly 
conceive them from just 
hearing the names spoken. 
If you had never seen a 
wheel you would find it 
difficult to think of a great 
puffing railroad engine. 
These people had never 
seen wheels nor any means 
of going about but the dog- 
drawn sleds, skin boats 
called kayaks, and their 
own legs; so the white man 
did not talk about street 
cars or telephones or auto- 
mobiles, but described our 
homes built up and up, 
one room on top of another, 
till they were six rooms 
high, and twice six rooms 
high, occasionally even six 
times six rooms high. These 
Eskimos cannot count 
above six, so this was his 
only way of conveying an 
idea about the height of our 
tall buildings. 

Kak worked it out next 
morning with snow blocks. 

“Six times six rooms 
high!” he marveled, gazing 
at the pile. 

It seemed unbelievable. 
Why should anybody want 
to build up into the air that 
way with all the open 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Photographs by courtesy of the U. S. Weather Bureau. National Park Service and Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 








DRILLING IN THE CRATER'S 
FLOOR 
y 4 (Al left) Deep holes are drilled 
in the floor of the crater, for the 
\ purpose of measuring the tem- 
i perature 





A SPATTER CONE 
Alright) The rising lava some 
limes spouls up, building a solid 

cone around the orifice 








A MAP TRACED WITH FIRE 
(At right) Alt night the glowing lava shows 
through the cracks in the temporary crust, 
while here and there fiery fountains gush 
forth 


DANGEROUS WORK 
Below) Collecting gas into bottles dir cl from 
a lava lake. The crust was perilously thin 
md very hot. Masks were worn on account 
of the poisonous gases 

















INSIDE A LAVA TUBE 
Hardening on the surface while still flow- 
ing inside, a stream of lava sometimes forms 

a sort of tunnel, as shown above 


A RIVER OF FIRE 
(Below) Lava flowing from one part of 
the crater to another, due to a sudden 
change of level in the crater floor 








In many places are found trees “en- 








cased in solid lava 











MEASURING THE LAVA HEIGHT 
edge of the fire -pit 


HE volcano of Kilauea (kee-lou-@’-ah) in the Hawaiian Islands, is the best-behaved vol- 

canoin the world. It never breaks forth in eruptions violent enough to cause widespread 

destruction, but on the other hand there is hardly ever a time when red-hot molten lava, 
clouds of smoke and steam and spectacular exhibitions of fireworks cannot be seen in its 
crater. Hence it attracts a host of visitors from far and near. A big hotel has been erected 
for their accommodation, and an automobile road actually runs into the crater itself to the 
edge of the famous “fire pit” of Halemaumau, which is the chief center of interest. 

The fire pit is a circular hole, about a quarter of a mile in diameter, containing a lava 
lake. Generally the surface of the lake is scores or hundreds of feet below the rim of the 
pit, but its level is constantly changing, and once in a few years the lava rises clear to the 
top and overflows into the surrounding crater. In the fiery lava may be seen whirlpools, 


WHEN IT’S “HIGH TIDE” 
The surface of the lava lake sometimes sinks 1000 feet below the Sometimes the lava overflows the fire-pit proper and flows out onto 


the floor of the main crater, as shown above 









A FOUNTAIN OF GOLDEN FIRE, 
Lava, bursting through the temporary crust, shows up as a 
beautiful golden yellow fountain at night 


cascades and fountains; interesting by day and gorgeous by night. Huge masses of rock 
often form floating islands in the midst of the liquid lava. Most of the time the lake is 
partly crusted over, and thus it is possible for scientific men to visit the pools of lava, in 
order to make measurements of temperature, collect specimens of volcanic gases and 
carry out various other observations. 

On the edge of the main crater, a couple of miles from the fire pit, stands the Hawaiian 
Volcano Observatory, of which Dr. Vhomas A. Jaggar, Jr., is director. It is under the 
control of the United States Government. The staff of this institution keeps a de- 
tai‘ed record of everything that happens at the volcano from day to day. There are plenty 
of thrills in the job of studying a live volcano, and the men of the obzervatory have had 
some hairbreadth escapes. sai 
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and general mountaineering, is of such a nature 

as to supersede every other interest, forestry 
affords an opportunity which would be denied him in 
almost every other vocation. This interest is an instinct, 
present in nearly all normal persons. But in some it is so well 
developed as to become a ruling motive. A few such persons 
cannot feel that they have really lived until they have traveled 
widely in the remotest sections of the land and seen all there 
is to see of Nature in its primeval state. Such men, however, 
are relatively uncommon. And it is men of this type for the 
most part who decide to take up forestry as a life 
work. 

Forestry has also another appeal which is ex- 
ceedingly alluring to men of a certain turn of 
mind. It offers an opportunity for public service 
of the most important and useful sort. While 
most persons of necessity find their best useful- 
ness and happiness in working.for the greatest 
good to themselves and their families, there are 
some who care to devote themselves to a great 
and worthy cause. And the protection, manage- 
ment, and development of the Nation’s remaining 
timber supply is still one of the most important 
domestic problems cf the United States. If a 
man who is about to choose his vocation craves an 
opportunity for public service, he will find in the 
Forest Service more opportunity of this sort than 
he can ever hope to exploit. 

There is a great deal of forestry work being 
done by the various states and by private forestry 
companies that has no connection with the strictly 
government work conducted by the Forest Service. 
This article deals only with the government work. 

But before deciding to enter upon a career in the 
Forest Service, one should know something about 
the salaries of the various positions; the Civil 
Service examinations which lead to an appoint- 
ment; the opportunities for advancement, both 
for the technically trained man and the man 
without previous training; the nature of the work 
the foresters do; the disadvantages of a life in the 
Forest Service; and the vocations for which 
foresters are fitted after they have been with the 
Service for a number of years and wish to change. 

These questions will be taken up in their 
order. 

Concerning the salaries now paid, it is gratifying 
to note that an increase has recently gone into effect. 
For the different grades of work they are as follows: 


OR the type of man whose interest in the out- 
doors, the woods, hunting, camping, wild life, 


Forester....... ee sas eee RRS 
Associate Forester... .. 2.6.05 saee 4,500 
Assistant Forester. $3,300 to 4,500 
OT ae 4,500 
Forest Examiners ws ses. + -E,Q20tO 3,240 
Forest Assistants......... . .$1,500 to 1,800 
District Foresters. . . ... .$3,840 to 4,500 
Forest Supervisors...........$1,780 to 3,240 
Deputy Forest Supervisors. . . .$1,580 to 2,180 
Forest Rangers... ......... $900 to 1,620 


The two principal examinations that lead to appoint- 
ment are for Forest Ranger and for Forest Assistant. There 
are of course other tests that call for men especially quali- 
fied in certain lines, such as scalers, surveyors, clerks, 
stenographers, draftsmen, etc., but most of these are given at 
irregular intervals, only when there is occasion for them. The 
Forest Ranger and the Forest Assistant examinations are 
given practically every year, the former in October and the 
latter in- March. 

The ranger examination will be considered first. The 
great bulk of forest officers are appointed from this examina- 
tion. It requires a broad general knowledge but no previous 
study. The questions can usually be answered only by those 
who are familiar with the work of the Service or some similar 
work. There are questions on scaling of timber, logging opera- 
tions, the rudiments of surveying, trail construction, legal land 
subdivisions, botany (in so far as it involves timber trees and 
forage plants), the methods of handling sheep and cattle on 
the public range, and many similar subjects, most of which 
would be known off-hand by a local man but not by one 
coming from a great distance. The rating for experience 
and fitness counts 40 per cent., making it practically im- 
possible to pass it without having done work similar to that 
of a ranger. 

The ranger examination is not widely advertised and is 
given only by Forest Supervisors at the different headquarters 
of National Forests. At one time it included a field test, 
consisting of riding, packing; identification of the principal 
timber trees of the locality, and field work with a compass. 
This field test has been discontinued, and the examination is 
now all written work. At one time the field test was considered 
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Decoration by Leslie Crump 


by far the most important feature.” In those days rangers of 
a highly specialized type were eagerly sought after. Packing 
was considered especially important. To tie the diamond 
hitch correctly and skilfully was the one crucial test ior ap- 
pointment as a Forest Ranger. Inasmuch as the trick can 
be learned only by long practice, the packing test eliminated 





all except those who were thoroughly seasoned to a rough life 
in the mountains. 

For an eastern man who wishes to secure an appointment 
in the Service as a ranger, the best plan is to write to the Dis- 
trict Forester in the region where he wishes to work, and apply 
for a temporary appointment as a fire guard. This should be 
done early in the spring, so that he will be available for work 
during July and August when fire guards are needed. A 
guard is usually able to pick up the necessary knowledge, gain 
a reasonable rating for experience, and pass the examination in 
October. Appointment usually comes in the following spring. 
While those who take the ranger examination are usually men 
living in the immediate vicinity of the Forest Supervisor’s head- 
quarters where it is given, outsiders are no longer barred. At 
one time it was necessary to be a resident of the State in which 
the examination is given, but that is no longer law. Any 
citizen between twenty-one and forty may take it. 

The ranger examination is much more difficult than it used 
to be in the old days when riding and packing and the diamond 
hitch were important features. Many local men who would 
without doubt make good rangers if they could get in, find it 
difficult. In one such case a man who would have passed high 
in the old days was puzzling over the questions on surveying. 
After skipping over several difficult ones, he came to the simple 
question, “‘How would you construct a trail in mountainous 
country?” Now this man had constructed many trails in 
his day, and he was thoroughly familiar with mountainous 
country. He was considerably annoyed at being asked so 
foolish a question as that. The man giving the examination 
ought to know he could build a trail! Disdainfully he wrote 
down the answer, “I kin.” He failed to pass. 





























































The Forest Assistant examination is the one which an 
eastern man should preferably take, especially if he plans 


to spend many years in the Service. The subjects in- 

volved are Lumbering, Silviculture, Forest Management, 

Dendrology, Protection, Engineering, Forest Products 

and Forest Law. There are many forest schools which 
teach these subjects in a way that prepares for this ex- 
amination. Yale Forest School, which requires a college 
degree of admission, heads the list in the number of men 
it has furnished to the Service. The Chief Forester at 
Washington is one of them. And it can almost be said that 
the men who have gone out from Yale control the Service. 

A college degree, however, is not necessary in 
order to take the Forest Assistant Examination. 
Any citizen who is over twenty and has had either 
two years of experience or one year of study in 
forestry is admitted. The rating for experience 
counts 20 per cent. The examination lasts for 
two days of seven continuous hours each. While 
work in one of the better forest schools is usually 
necessary in order to pass it, there are a few in- 
dividual cases of men with no college training at 
all who have managed to qualify as Forest Assis- 
tants. 

Taking up the subject of opportunities for 
promotion to the higher positions in the Service, 
we must deal separately with Forest Rangers 
and with Forest Assistants. It is sometimes 
claimed that the opportunities are equal. This 
is hardly true inasmuch as they are different. 

Rangers can be promoted to any position except 
Forest Examiner, which is open only to Forest 
Assistants. A great many, in fact a majority of 
the present Deputy Supervisors, Supervisors, 
District Foresters and their assistants began their 
work in the Service as rangers, and for those who 
can be promoted from the position of ranger, there 
is no difficulty. But there are so many rangers 
that only a very small percentage of them can ever 
be advanced to the higher positions. 





ND for the big bulk of men who must remain 

rangers there is practically no possibility what- 
ever of receiving any increase in salary by seniority 
oron merit. This is because the ranger salaries are 
statutory; that is, fixed by act of Congress once 
for all. The amounts of these salaries cannot be 
increased because of special merit. The matter 
is outside the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, 
and even the Department of Agriculture. Only 
an act of Congress can increase a Forest Ranger's 
salary, and it goes without saying that the change 
never comes. 

Of course these statutory salaries are graded 
from $900 to $1,620. And if this gradation were 
real, and possibly a little wider in range, there 
could be no ground for discontent. But the grada- 
tion is only nominal. Nearly all of the salaries are 
$1,100. The number below and above that figure 
is so small that few rangers can hope to be affected 
by the occasional changes. The rigidity in these 
salaries fixed by act of Congress is a handicap to 
the Service. Itisunjust. It discourages efficiency, and fosters 
chronic discontent and often jealousy. It can’t be helped. The 
only remedy is to persuade Congress to abolish statutoryjsalaries 
altogether and put rangers on the same basis as Forest 
Assistants and District officers, whose salaries can be altered 
judiciously according to the needs of the Service, by depart- 
mental action. 

For the young ranger whose qualifications are such that he is 
considered for promotion to a higher position than ranger, the 
Service still has much to offer. The one big advantage in 
starting as a ranger is that the administrative type of work is 
learned from the ground up. Given two men of equal ability, 
equal preparation, and an equal number of influential friends, 
one entering the Service as a Forest Ranger and the other 
starting as a Forest Assistant, it is likely that the one who 
starts as a ranger will become a supervisor before the Forest 
Assistant will. He will certainly have more opportunity to 
learn the administrative work, and thus qualify for an ad- 
ministrative position. But some rangers can hardly expect to 
do this, and before deciding to enter the Service on the ranger 
examination the applicant should remember that a ranger’s 
salary for the first ten years at least is $1,100; seldom any 
more. 

The Forest Assistant examination offers better opportunities. 
A Forest Assistant starts at $1,500. If he takes readily to the 
administrative work he is likely to become a supervisor or a 
deputy. If, however, he remains in strictly technical work, he 
is practically certain of becoming a Forest Examiner within 
a couple of years. The salaries of Forest Assistants and Forest 
Examiners are now much better than formerly. 

(Concluded on page 55) 














Mystery 


E WAS so thin that he had to stand twice to make 
a shadow. His shoulders were bent forward and 
overhung the place where his chest ought to be. 
His nose was long and looked as though it might 
have been sharpened on a grindstone. He wore thick glasses 
over his squinty eyes. When he listened, his big ears some- 
times moved, almost like an animal’s, and he stuck his chin 
forward in a way that made you want to try an uppercut on it. 

Nobody seemed to know just where he came from. He 
seemed foreign and was dark enough for a Spaniard, but he 
spoke English without an alien accent and the language teacher 
said his French and German were as good as a native’s. In 
Mathematics he was better than anyone in the class. Very 
often he came in with a book on the Fourth Dimension that 
he seemed to have been reading. Chemistry and physics 
he just seemed to absorb. He went to gym because he had 
to, but never stayed and played basketball or any other 
game. 

Naturally, he was unpopular. He would have been bad 
enough in a high school where he went home after classes and 
got out of sight; at Bailey, where the boys live in dormitories, 
he was worse because you had to see him every few minutes. 
He roomed alone, after the faculty Rad tried to force seven 
different fellows to go in with him and they had all threatened 
to leave school. They put him in a little 6x8 coop up under 
the eaves, where it was a hundred in the shade whenever it 
wasn’t zero. They thought he would probably leave, but he 
was so glad he was even excited about it. The first time they 
inspected the room after he took it they found he had an 
electric fan and an electric heater that he had made. After 
that they discovered electric things to put in bed, or under his 
feet or anywhere he wanted warmth. He was comfortable 
no matter what the weather was, or if he wasn’t, he didn’t 
seem to know it. 

Any time he wasn’t in class there were funny smells or un- 
earthly noises coming out of his room. Generally he had to be 
sent for at meal time to keep him from starving to death; he 
always forgot to eat. He never seemed to go to bed. At 
night, if a bunch of fellows were trying to get away with 
anything out on the campus it was more than likely that all 
of a sudden they would find themselves in a spot of light as 
bright as day. He was always experimenting with something 
and didn’t seem to care who he hit. 


The whole police force 
was on the job. 


Megegs 


Worst of all, by the time the holiday vacation 
came he had got to be a sort of teacher’s pet. 
He didn’t go away for vacation but actually hung 
around and fixed up everything in the laboratories. 
He was—well, good night! you can’t imagine what 
the fellows thought of him. And in spite of it they 
couldn’t help hanging around him more or less be- 
cause he was always making something in his room 
that they wanted to see and, besides, he could answer 
any question that you were stuck on quicker than you 
could find the answer in your books. When you asked 
him anything he always took a pencil and a pad of 
paper out of his pockets and began to make diagrams 
and things. After he told you what you wanted to 
know he kept right on, getting down deeper and 
deeper, until you had no idea what he was talking 
about. After you got the point you were after, you 
sneaked away and left him figuring. This would 
have been kind of raw if he hadn’t been so absent 
minded, but when he answered a question for some- 
one else he always figured himself into something 
that he wanted to dig out on his own account and if 
you watched your chance you could walk right away 
and he never noticed it. He would go right on figur- 
ing and figuring and talking to himself and by and 
by he would find out what he wanted and put up his 
pencil and paper and walk away just as though he 
had been alone all the time. 
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HE day before the baseball team was to play 
Crawville the worst thing happened that ever took 
place at Bailey. The Crawville game is the one we 
have to win every year whether we win any other or 
not. Crawyville is only ten miles away and of course 
any two schools as near as that fight all the time. 
Bailey and Crawville had been fighting for forty 
years and when the Bailey baseball team meets them 
in May it just has to win, but it don’t always. The 
game was to be in Crawville, as it is every other year. 
Everybody at Bailey was going. Even the janitor 
had hired a substitute for the afternoon. But when 
they asked Mystery Meggs—they called him Mys Meggs 
for short—if he was going over he said: “What for?” 
Now what do you think of that! 
That wasn’t what I meant when 

I said the worst thing that ever 
happened at Bailey took place. 
That was the quarantine. Some- 
one got something. The doctors 
said it might be chicken pox or it 
might be smallpox, they couldn’t 
tell which until they watched it 
a few days. The faculty kept it 
quiet until everybody 

was in the dining hall 













































for supper and then 
broke it to us when 
we couldn’t run away. 
While we were eating, 


the board of health 
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I saw a long pair of legs 
coming from above. 


man was sticking up yellow cards on all the outside doors. 
Nobody would tell who it was that was sick because they 
didn’t want murder committed, but everybody looked at 
Mystery Meggs’ place and he wasn’t there and that was 
enough. There was some talk of lynching him though of 
course nobody would have actually killed him, but when it 
came to a showdown nobody wanted to lay hands on a guy 
that had smallpox, so everybody kept away from his room. 
The school certainly was sore. It would have been bad’ 
enough to be kept in on any Saturday, but to be kept in this 
Saturday and have the big game broken up was too much. 
By the time the quarantine was lifted it probably would be 
too late to have the game at all, and besides, the team would 
be all out of practice and it would be like handing the game to 
Crawville on a silver platter. Along in the evening, word 
was passed around that the Crawville management had put 
up a kick. They had sold over a thousand tickets and they 
did not want to refund the money because they were depend- 
ing on it to make a payment on the new grand stand they had 
built. They accused Bailey of being yellow and making the 
sickness of one pupil an excuse for getting 
out of a game they knew they couldn’t win. 


HERE was a confab over the wires and 

finally our faculty agreed to try to get 
the board of health to fumigate the baseball 
team and let us play the game if Crawville 
would fix things up with their board of health. 
They finally got things fixed up and we found 
out the game would go on as scheduled, 
That suited me because I was on the team 
but it was almost harder for those who 
couldn’t go than as if the game had been 
called off. 


September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


I could hardly sleep because I was excited over the game and, 
like a good many others, I was wondering if I was going to 
have the smallpox. Along about midnight, I heard something 
outside the window. I sat up and saw a long pair of legs 
coming down from above. I shook Bill North, my roommate, 
and by the time he got his eyes open we saw it was Mys Meggs, 
coming down a rope. His room was right over ours. We 
rushed to the window and saw him land on the grass under- 
neath and beat it across the campus. 

We argued quite a while about whether we ought to tell 
one of the Profs or not, but decided that if he had run away 
with his smallpox or whatever it was it would be so much the 
better for everybody. We even discussed going up and pulling 
the rope up out of sight, or cutting it off outside our own win- 
dow, so it would be longer before his escape was discovered 
and he would have such a good start that nobody could catch 
him and bring him back. We did not like the idea of touching 
that rope, however—with maybe smallpox on it. It was a 
lucky thing we didn’t do it. Two or three hours afterwards we 
heard something again and we looked out and there he was 
coming back. He certainly was strong fora sick man. He took 
hold of the rope, leaned away from the wall and walked right 
up the side of the building. Well, he was out and in again 
and that relieved our conscience about deciding not to tell 
on him. 

The next day when the team started for Crawville in 
a covered truck, the gang all gave us a yell from the windows, 
but it felt mighty lonesome going away without anybody to 
cheer at the game. The scholars at Crawville were decent 
enough and we could depend on a square deal from them, but 
there was always a gang of town toughs at the game and we 
needed our gang to help keep them from throwing pop-bottles 
and things. The whole police force was on the job, all two 
of them, but that was not enough to handle the crowd. It is 
bad enough in a pinch to know that the whole crowd is against 
you, and when you are running for a fly it don’t help any to 
wonder if you’re going to get beaned before you get your glove 
on the ball. 

The stands were full, as they had sold our section to other 
customers after they found out that Bailey was quarantined. 
As soon as we went onto the field everybody began to guy us 
about the smallpox. If I made a good catch in practice some- 
body would yell: “Pretty good for an invalid!” If I missed 
one, they would shout: “Put him back in quarantine.” And 
that was what we all were getting all around the field. 

The first three innings were pretty even. There were a few 
slips and a couple of hits on each side and the score was two 
and two at the beginning of the fourth. Bill North was up— 
he was our best batter—then came Bing Brooks our catcher, 
another good man and then me. Bill popped up a foul fly 
and was out, and Bing’s smash, that ought to have been a hit, 
struck the pitcher and carromed right into the first baseman’s 
mitt. The crowd went wild over our hard luck, and when 
I stepped up I felt as though I didn’t have a friend in the world. 
Some way you can’t get the feeling when the home crowd isn’t 
there to cheer. No matter how hard you try, you can’t get 
the feeling that you’re going to connect, and if you don’t feel 
that way the chances are that you won’t hit. 

Just as the pitcher started to wind up I heard a Bailey yell. 
It was almost as loud as those the Crawville rooters were 
giving. I hadn’t seen any of our crowd in the stands, and 
anyway it wasn’t the kind of a yell a town crowd would 
give. It was our regular school yell, and I could even hear 
Ran Watkins the cheer leader. 





pL VERY THING stopped and everybody looked around. 
At first I thought there must be a Crawville crowd out 
beyond the outfield where the automobiles were but the folks 
in all the cars there were rubbering around too. I heard some 
folks in the grand-stand behind me say that they wondered if 
the Baileyites would have the nerve to come over and give 
everybody the smallpox. That made me sore because they 
had vaccinated all of us before they let us leave the dormitory 
and there were a dozen doctors hanging around with their black 
bags to disinfect the Crawville players between innings if we 
touched one of them. Then the Bailey cheers broke loose 
again and I forgot all about the unkind remarks. Whoever 
it was knew how the game stood because they started: “‘We 
want a hit!” ‘We want a hit!” 

It bucked me up so that I had a feeling before the pitcher 
threw the ball that I was going to hit it. Those cheers for 
Bailey coming from nowhere made him a little unsteady. In 
spite of this he tried to fool me, but I saw through him like a 
window-pane. It was a straight fast one, right over the pan. 
I slammed it on the nose and they never saw it again. Some- 
body got it over among the automobiles while I was trotting 
around. It was the first home run I had made that season. 

There was a Bailey yell from somewhere that almost took 
me off my feet.. The Crawvillians weren’t saying much so it 
had the field all to itself. Everybody rubbered all around 
again, but the umpire said: “‘ Play ball,” and by the time they 
got their eyes on the game again Spooch Eno was on second 
base. We got three runs before Crawville stopped the rally. 

The Crawville team and rooters seemed sore. If Bailey 
had been there on the bleachers they wouldn’t have complained 
but this was getting their goat. They started a rythmic cheer 

7 
that put Art Jackson, our pitcher, out of his swing, and he 
was hit so hard that they caught us again that inning. 


1924 


When we came up to the bat again, the first thing they knew 
they were getting a dose of their own medicine. The same 
sort of a rythmic cheer rolled across the field and their pitcher 
got in a hole with a man on first and third and only one down. 

Our next man up hit into a double play and let him out of it 
but we were keeping our nerve up and we had the feeling that 
we had an even chance or better. 

While I was on the bench I kept one eye on the place beyond 
the outfield where the automobiles were parked. I saw one 
of the policemen go up to a big covered moving van as though 
he intended to arrest it. A man about twice as big as he was, 
and with a badge just as shiny as his, stepped around the end 
and pointed to a yellow card that hung on the rear door. I 
recognized that card; it was the same kind the board of health 
had hung on the doors at Bailey. The policeman backed 
away with his hand over his nose and some other 
folks that had been gathering around sort of threatening 
backed off too. 


HE further the game went, the better the Bailey cheers 

became. They cheered every good play. The cheers were 
getting louder all the time too, louder than you would think 
a gang of fellows in a truck could give. The Crawville rooters 
were so mystified that they almost forgot to cheer their own 
team. They were peeved, too, and there was a good deal of 
talk about running the truck off the field, but nobody wanted 
to tackle the big man and the yellow card. 

The score was tie up until the ninth. When we went in for 
our half we saw that their pitcher was tired. Maybe he was 
beginning to worry about the smallpox, or maybe he had been 
vaccinated and it was beginning to take. Anyhow, he walked 
Bill and then he walked Bing and then I banged out a hit. 
The Bailey yells were almost as good as though the whole 
school had been right there. The Crawville rooters scented 
disaster and began to give advice instead of the cheers that 
would encourage the pitcher. In a minute he went up in a 
good, old-fashioned balloon ascension without any para- 
chute crop. The whole team got so rattled that after we 
finally got out, four runs ahead, Art Jackson struck them out 
one, two, three and the game was ours. 

We made a break for that truck. Before we got there it 
started to say something and the crowd stopped to listen. 

“Hello, Crawville,” it said, “this is Dr. Pierce, Chairman 
of the Board of Health at Bailey. While the students in 
quarantine here have been following the game, play by play, 
by radio, and giving their cheers, which we hope you have 
enjoyed”—the crowd groaned!—“a council of physicians 
have been examining 
the patient because ot 
whose iilness the quar- 
antine was imposedupon 
the school. We take 
this means of notifying 
you, and are very happy 
to do so, that, in view 
of the history of the 
case, which very strong- 
ly resembled smallpox, 
the evidence is now 
sufficiently clear to iden- 
tify it as chickenpox.” 

The crowd didn’t 
wait to hear the end 
but charged the truck. 
The door opened and we 
all ducked in. The end 
was almost blocked by 
the bell of a big horn, 
that seemed to have 
been put together in 
a hurry. It must have 
been six feet across. At 
the little end was Mys- 
tery Meggs, and a town 
guy who knew baseball 
and knew all our players. 
He had a pair of field 
glasses and had kept 
watch out of a hole in 
the door and told Meggs 
what to send back to 
Bailey. Meggs_ was 
working a radio set that 
looked as though it had 
been just thrown to- 
gether. There were 
eight or nine vacuum 
tubes and a bunch of batteries and 
so many wires that you couldn’t step 
without getting tangled in them. The 
horn, of course, was a gigantic loud 
speaker. He even had a telegram from 
the Radio Supervisor saying that his 
telegraphic application for a transmitt- 
ing license had been granted, so if ‘any 
body had tried to stop his reporting the 
game they couldn’t have done it. That 
was what he went down the rope for,— 
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to telegraph. We didn’t need to ask who was working at the 
other end, for Mys was chummy with the local electrician, 
who was also a radio bug and had a transmitter. 

The minute the last man crawled in, the truck driver 
stepped on the gas. Nothing happened, because he did not 
have his engine running. He jumped out and cranked like 
mad, and jumped in again just as the main crowd of Crawyvil- 
lians arrived. The truck started off with a roar and a terrific 
jolt, which made even a worse mess of all the wires and batter- 
ies and everything inside, and we heard something begin to 
hit the sides. When we looked out we saw the toughs throw- 
ing pop-bottles, but the driver got away before any real 
damage was done. 

When we reached the campus we looked Mystery Meggs 
over and he didn’t have any disease so we grabbed him and 
carried him on our shoulders three times around. The crowd 
had been released from the dormitory but kept on the 
campus and everybody snake danced behind us. And then, 
what do you suppose that guy Meggs did? After working 
all night to get his outfit in shape, and making arrange- 
ments for the receiver and microphone pick-up in the assem- 
bly hall, and the connection with the electrician’s sending 
station, so that the students could get the news from the 
game and send back their yells; after sending play by play 
the reports the town guy in the truck gave him, and bring- 
ing in the cheers and songs, and coming home and being 
carried three times around the field in celebration of the 
victory that was as much his as the team’s, what do you 
suppose he did! He took out a pencil and pad of paper 
and started to make diagrams and tell us how the appa- 
ratus worked! We hammered him over the head with 
gloves and things and thought some of using a bat. He 
caught on that our feelings had changed toward him and he 
grinned till we thought he would swallow his Adam’s apple. 

And then he stopped with his pencil on the paper, as though 
he had forgotten something, stuck out his chin and asked: 

“Who won?” 








He was comfortable no matter 
what the weather was 
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HILE the moods of Squires varied, he was 
particularly prone to be vicious just before 
mealtime. So on such evenings as he came 
home from Buckbrush, his stepson Billy 


made it a custom to absent himself from the house 

about the time Squirés was due for supper. Billy had 

good reasons for such a precaution: in the form of a lame leg, 

he carried with him a constant reminder of Squires’s infirmity 

of temper. He had carried it now for six years, ever since his 
twelfth birthday. 

On fine evenings Billy limped about the pine-clad flat that 
adjoined the little ranch in the mountains, gazing up at the 
stars that siudded that wonderfully clear mountain sky and 
wondering if his father’s spirit could really be 
looking down at him from out the heart of one of 
them. But to-night it was rainy, and he felt sadder 
and more forlorn than usual as he crawled through 
the little square hole in the rear of the toolhouse in 
search of shelter. He had never been there before, 
so he gropingly explored the place in the dark, 
to learn that a wall divided the interior,and that the 
door in the wall leading to the other side of the 
partition was locked. Here he cut short his investi- 
gation, for his lame leg, following its bent in doubt- 
ful weather, bothered him a little more than usual. 
He sank down in a corner and presently, lulled by 
the patter of the rain on the roof, fell asleep. 

He awoke with a start. There were loud voices 
in the next room, and seeing a light shining through 
a chink in the wall he drew near and peered through. 
By the light of a kerosene lamp resting on a bracket 
on the opposite wall, he recognized Squires and the 
man called Parsons who so regularly came to the 
ranch-house for the notes which Billy brought from 
Squires at Buckbrush. It was this man who just 
at that moment happened to be speaking. 

“ Here’s how it befel,” he said in his deep, hoarse 
voice. “When Davis boards the stage at Buckbrush 
there’s two guards aboard, one inside and the other 
up with the driver. Davis, as he tells it later, 
doesn’t know there is a guard inside, so when he gets 
off the stage at Cactus Pass, he builds one bonfire 
instead of two. I’m waiting in the brush at Dead 
Man’s Point, and when I see the one fire I think I 
have but one guard to deal with. The stage rolls 
up till it gets directly op-site where I’m hiding, and 
slows down as it takes the upgrade. 

“Hands up!’ I hails. 

“The driver halts and the guard on the upper 
deck shoots his biscuit-grabbers skywards as though 
snatching for a star, when, crash! the rooster inside 
shoves his mean mug out, behind a shotgun, and 
lets go. Some hunch turned my eyes that way just 
in the nick of time, or I’m in kingdom come before 
you could say ‘Jack.’ His first aim is a little high 
and carries off my hat. I’ve barely time to throw 
myself flat on the ground when, crash! the second 
load goes off just over me. I’m on my feet again and zig- 
zagging off like a rattler, but the other guard has had time by 
now to get his bearings and he Jets me have a salute that stings 
my hip, barks my shoulder and carries off the skirt of my coat. 
I beat it straight for the bushes where Midnight is hitched, 
jump on his back and gallops over here. I’m in right bad 
humor. Davis is eating his supper as I come in. He has a bit 
of griddle-cake on the point of his fork, ready to pop it into his 
mouth, when he sees me in the doorway, gun in hand. He 
knows something is up, but not just what, of course, and his 
eyes bug out and his hand shakes so the bit of griddle-cake 
falls in his lap. 

“*Say your prayers,’ I thunders. Of course, I don’t take 
no stock in prayers, but that’s my way of letting him know 
his clock is about run down. .He turns white as a sheet. 

“““W-what’s the matter?’ he stutters. 

““Two guards on the stage,’ I roars, ‘That’s what’s the 
matter.’ 

“Then he begins to stammer out his apologies and excuses 
and explanations, and I let him ramble on. When a man is 
going to die, I believe in giving him plenty of time to talk; 
that is, as a rule.” And Parsons paused and gazed at Squires 
with a peculiar mirthless smile. Billy, seeing the man’s eyes 
as the lamplight shone directly on them, shivered. 


OME men slay in self-defense, some in the heat of passion, 
some through greed. But there are men who kill for the 
mere lust of killing, and these sons of Cain are marked men. 
They show it in their eyes, cold, dead, expressionless, as devoid 
of feeling as if made of painted china. Billy knew nothing of 
murder or murderers: it was instinct that caused him to 
shudder. 
“And Davis,” resumed Parsons, “how he does talk, how 
he does beg! But it’s no use. I’m in the mood that night. 
And when I’m in the mood, Squires, ncthing can’t stay me. 
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> > Hold! What’s that?” And Parsons thrust his head 
By John L. Considine forward in a tense attitude, his eyes fastened on the 
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I’m sitting there—jury, judge and hangman—and this poor 
fool is on his knees, begging for his life, not knowing that he’s 
already condemned.” 

Pausing, Parsons poured himself a stiff drink from the bottle 
that stood on the table between them. He regarded Squires 
from between narrowed eyelids as he tossed it off. 

“It would have made you laugh to split your sides, I tell 
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“The stage rolls up the grade till it gets directly op-site where I’m hid.” 


you; now wouldn’t it?” And the ghastly semblance of a smile 
played across his pale flat fleshless face like a gleam of wintry 
sunlight on a grave. 

Squires plainly did not regard the topic as a subject for 
mirth. Instead, he soberly regarded the floor. 

“You don’t like that yarn, Squires,” gresumed Parsons. 
“But you ought to: that’s how you got’ your job. Laugh, 
blast you, laugh!” And Parsons poured himself another big 
drink. 

Squires looked up with an effort at a smile. The effect sent 
Parsons off into peals of grisly mirth. 

“Your laugh is about as funny as Davis’s last speech,”’ he 
said. “I don’t believe you’re much happier just now than 
he was. Well, anyhow, you know now I’m not the man to 
fool with, so when it comes to lighting signal-fires watch your 
step.” 

“T’'ll do that, all right,” declared Squires fervently. “You 
won’t catch me overlooking any guards on the inside. But I 
can’t help thinking you gave him a rough deal for the slip he 
made.” 

“Yes?” inquired Parsons, grimly sardonic. “Well, there’s 
room for a difference of opinion there. I believe in the way 
of the old-time pirate captain—trule with an iron hand. After 
all, our business isn’t much different from freebooting on the 
high seas. Discipline—that’s the word. That’s what I gave 
Davis, and that’s what you’ll get if you make a slip like him.” 

“You seem to be mighty sure of yourself,” retorted Squires 
with more spirit than he had yet shown. “I’m no snitch, of 
course, but some men in my place would feel like blabbing.” 

Parsons looked him up and down with a malevolent stare. 

“Make no mistake, Squires,” he said at last, “if ever you 
got me—mind, I say ‘got’ me, for get me you never will—if 
ever you got me into any sort of scrape, you’d be meat for the 
grave-digger long before me. I'd break anything or anybody 
to get my fingers on the throat of the man that threw me. 
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partition. For Billy in his eagerness not to miss a word 
had moved a foot, causing a board to creak ever so 
faintly, but none too faintly for the alert ear of Parsons. 
As the bandit took a step toward the partition, the boy 
turned cold with fear. But Squires broke in with a laugh. 

““That room has been padlocked ever since I’ve been here,” 
he declared, “and there’s no door on the other side of the 
shack. The only way to get in there is to break the padlock. 
See, it’s rusty.” 

“‘Tsn’t there a window on the other side?” 

“Yes, a one-pane affair—’bout big enough for a dog to 
crawl through. You’re getting the ‘willies,’ Par- 
sons,” he continued with growing assurance. “Have 
another drink?” And he tilted the bottle sugges- 
tively. 

Parsons’ brow cleared as he reseated himself at 
the table and took the drink Squires poured. Billy, 
seizing the first opportunity afforded by the re- 
sumption of talk, squirmed slowly back, inch by inch, 
to a position just beneath the window. There he 
paused a minute, listening intently. From there the 
words were indistinguishable, but the continuous 
murmur showed that the talk was flowing on unin- 
terruptedly. He drew himself stealthily onto the 
table alongside the window and thence wriggled his 
way, bit by bit, slowly and silently out through the 
little opening in the wall. 


LIGHT was burning in the ranch-house as 
Billy entered. His worried mother was still 
up, awaiting his return, but when she would have 
questioned him he put his finger to his lips in a ges- 
ture of caution, and hastening into his little cubby- 
hole of a room plunged into his trundle-bed with the 
least possible delay and drew the blanket up about 
his ears. About ten minutes later he heard the 
unsteady step of Squires entering the house, and 
again as his stepfather stumbled about his room, 
preparing for bed. Squires must have been un- 
usually preoccupied, for he retired without the 
goodnight salutation usually accorded his stepson; 
a kick in the ribs, varied in rare moments of geniality 
by a rap across the head. 

Billy was thankful for this omission, and though 
his thoughts turned, as they often did, on the help- 
lessness of his lot—for the fragility of his body as 
well the crippled limb told against his making his 
way in that outside world of which he knew but little, 
and he often mourned to think that the brutality of 
Squires had deprived him of being of that sort of 
use to his mother—he fell asleep to-night without 
tears. 

Squires left early in the morning for Buckbrush, 
with an injunction to Billy to be there that after- 
noon. Mrs. Squires asked him for money before he 
left, but Squires merely laughed. 

“You got the ranch to live on,” he told her. And Billy, 
knowing how close to starvation they lived at the ranch—a 
barren mountain tract which he and his mother cultivated 
between them—and who had seen him scattering gold at 
Buckbrush felt a sudden surge of bitterness. 

Squires rode off without a word of farewell, an omission 
unnoted by his wife, who had long since ceased to care for 
him. Whatever affection she might have entertained for him 
before his real character became evident to her vanished in the 
face of his systematic mistreatment of Billy. But she clung 
to her unhappy union for the boy’s sake. Her health was too 
frail for her to hope to be able to make a living for herself, the 
boy’s was even more frail than hers, and she feared to cast 
aside even the miserably precarious existence provided them on 
the ranch. 

Of late, he had been not only uncommonly brutal to Billy but 
had begun to include her in his harshness, and she was begin- 
ning to wonder if he had not in view a purpose to drive them 
both out upon the world. o 

In this suspicion she did not err. Squires would have pro- 
ceeded even more summarily in the effort to rid himself of the 
two, were he not puzzled as to what he should do in the absence 
of Billy. Squires was anything but anxious for frequent con- 
tact with Parsons, and moreover it was Parsons’s own idea 
that the less they were seen together the better it would be for 
the prosperity of their ventures. So they kept in touch 
through the medium of Billy, who delivered to Squires at 
Buckbrush the notes left every other day or so at the ranch 
by Parsons, and brought back Squires’s answers to the ranch 
where they were regularly called for by Parsons. 

Billy, who had caught cold during his brief nap in the 
toolhouse, was coughing as he rode into Buckbrush on his little 
pony that afternoon. Squires’s daytime headquarters was at 
the Chrysopolis bar, and Billy was forced to wait outside while 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Squires, whose literary efforts were laborious, framed his 
messages, and who often through mere caprice kept the 
messenger waiting long after the message was penned. To the 
lonely lad, who saw so little of life and had no amusements 
whatever, this was a welcome diversion when the weather was 
fine and the street alive with passers-by. But this was a bitter 
afternoon in late autumn—a day of wind and rain—and the 
coughing, shivering lad attracted the attention of a kindly 
eyed, portly, middle-aged man, wearing a big, broad-brimmed, 
fawn-colored hat. 

“Here, kid, come with me,” commanded the man, taking 
Billy by the arm and leading him up a near-by staircase and 
into a warm, brightly lighted office. There was something 
about the man that caused Billy to yield without resistance, 
although he was fearfui of what might happen should Squires 
find him absent from his post. 

A tall, thin man wearing a Vandyke beard and eyeglasses 
emerged inquiringly from an inner room. 

“I’m afraid the kid is due for a dose of pneumonia,” ex- 
plained Billy’s guide. “Give him something, won’t you, Doc?” 

The physician made an examination of the lad’s lungs, and 
decided that he had nothing worse than a cold. 

‘“‘Here are some tablets,” he said. “But I would like to 
take a look at that leg. Here, youngster, up on that table 
with you.” And he carefully went over the lad’s hip and leg. 

“Tt can be fixed up as good as new,” finally declared the 
surgeon. ‘Six months in the hospital and regular treatments 
would do the trick.” 

The portly man shook his head. 
ain’t you?” he inquired of Billy. 

“‘He’s my stepfather,” reluctantly admitted the boy. 

“Then there isn’t much chance of the kid going to the 
hospital,” opined the man. “Not if I know anything of 
Squires, and I think I do. He spends too much time around 
Jake’s dance hall and the Chrysopolis bar to be much good for 
anybody. Do you know, Doc, I have a sort of hunch I'll be 
doing business with that same Squires one of these days?” 
And taking Billy by the arm again, he opened the door to go. 

“Well, I don’t care, Sheriff,” laughed Doc as he saw them 
to the landing, ‘“‘as long as you don’t have any of that sort of 
business with me.” 

Billy, descending the stairs, was lost in amazement. So he 
was the sheriff, this wonderful man, the first since his father 
died to do him a kindness. 

“These pill-dispensers are all right,” said the sheriff as 
they stepped onto the sidewalk again, “but it’s my opinion 
that a hot cup of coffee would do you more good just 
now than all those tablets of Doc 


“You’re Squires’s kid, 


Billy resealed the envelope, restored it to his pocket, and 
began to think harder than ever. With the sheriff in the 
foreground of his thought there flashed suddenly into his mind 
the recollection of remark made one night at the ranch-house 
when Squires was bragging of his importance in the scheme 
of things terrestrial. 

“I’m worth forty thousand dollars to that sheriff any day 
he lays hands on me,” was what Parsons had said. 

Billy had solved his chief problem. He would notify the 
sheriff. Beyond that, for the moment at least, he could not 
think of anything to do. 

Putting his pony into a gallop, he got home about twilight. 
The up-stage, bound for Buckbrush, would go through Cactus 
Pass in half an hour. He ate a few hasty mouthfuls, and then 
while his mother, who had a headache, was lying down in her 
bedroom, he procured pencil and paper and hastily scrawled 
the following words: 

“Deer shurif the stage will be held up at ded mans pint 
tomoro nite.” 

He surveyed the missive with misgivings—for among the 
disadvantages entailed upon Billy by the wandering life the 
family had led since his mother’s marriage to Squires was the 
lack of schooling, a deficiency of which he was well aware—and 
then slipped it into an envelope addressed, “shurif, Buck- 
brush.” Slipping out the front door he leaped on his pony and 
galloped back to Cactus Pass, where he hailed the oncoming 
stage. 

The driver, being assured that the message was of the most 
pressing urgency, promised faithfully to deliver it,.not at the 
post-office, but to the sheriff in person, no matter how late the 
stage might be. The driver liked Billy, and although inwardly 
vastly amused at the lad’s portentous air, resolved as a matter 
of friendship to live up to the promise. And so by midnight 
the message was in the shcriff’s hands. 

When the stage left Buckbrush a little after noon of the 
following day there were two guards aboard. It also carried 
Squires, who knew both guards, and noted the one inside as 
well as the one that rode with the driver. Shortly after the 
departure of the stage Sheriff Litton rode out of town, taking 
the same general direction. Being on a good horse he reckoned 
on passing the stage early in the afternoon. 

At half-past seven that evening, Squires alighted at Cactus 
Pass, waved an adieu to the driver, watched the stage rattle 
down the grade in the directiom of Dead Man’s Point, and 
proceeded to gather two great piles of dried sagebrush and pine 
branches. Having lit them and paused a minute or so to see 
that they were properly started, he swung away on the trail 
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to the ranch-house, looking forward to his evening meal with 
the hunger of a man whose appetite has been whetted by seven 
hours’ ride in the teeth of an autumnal wind. 

Hardly had he turned his back when Billy appeared from 
behind a pine tree. Things were not going according to 
schedule. He had told the sheriff the stage would be robbed, 
but two fires meant that Parsons would not make the attempt, 
and so the sheriff would not catch him red-handed. But with 
one fire, Parsons would stop the stage and the rest would be 
easy. It neveroccurred to the boy that there might be danger of 
bloodshed. His idolatrous eyes pictured the sheriff stepping up 
to Parsons, tapping him on the shoulder, and telling him to come 
along, And Parsons would go. That’s all there would be to it. 

And Billy the next moment was making a furious onslaught 
on the nearest bonfire, kicking the blazing brands of sagebrush 
broadcast and flinging the burning pine boughs right and left. 
He was scorched, but he did not mind that. When he was 
sure that there remained but one blaze to carry its fateful 
message to the lurking bandit at Dead Man’s Point, he turned 
back toward the ranch-house, walking slowly as befitted one 
revolving great enterprises in his mind. 

He found Squires in great good humor. His wolfish appetite 
appeased, the stepfather was taking an even greater satisfaction 
in the thought of another arrangement about to be consum- 
mated. As he pushed back his chair from the table at which 
he had been regaling himself on rabbit stew. he turned to his 
wife and said: 

“You’d better be packing to-morrow, you and the brat. 
I’ll be wanting the place to myself after to-morrow night.”’ 

The pale woman turned a little paler but gave no other 
sign that she had heard. She knew it was no use to plead 
with Squires. But she threw a glance of anguish toward Billy. 
Where was she to find shelter for that hapless boy? 

“Any pie?’’ inquired Squires, quite casually. 

She stumbled to the cupboard and returned with the pie. 
Then she seated herself dumbly in a corner, dazed at the 
thought of the calamity about to overtake herself and her son. 

Squires was sinking a fork into the pie when the door 
gently opened. The three occupants of the room looked up 
to see the form of Parsons framed in the doorway. 

Some men slay in self-defense, some in the heat of passion, 
some through greed. But there are men who kill for the lust 
of killing, and Parsons was marked for one of these. Though 
a ruffian of a peculiarly mean and vicious type, with blood on 
his hands, Squires was not a man-killer by instinct. But 
experience had taught him to know the breed. As he looked 
into the deadly orbs of Parsons he read a menace he had 
never seen there before and his heart 
was chilled. 





Walker. Come on in here,” and he led 
the bewildered boy—bewildered at the 
unheard-of kindness—into a booth in 
the Grotto Grill, the leading restaurant, 
and ordered a waiter to serve Billy with 
a cup of coffee and unlimited cakes. 
Then he tactfully left the shy lad alone 
with his unwonted treat. When Billy 
emerged from the Grotto Grill it was 
as the devoted friend and admirer of 
Sheriff Len Litton, and as he rode home- 
ward that afternoon he cast about in 
his mind for ways and means of re- 
turning the favors done him by that 
officer. 

Billy had begun to more than sus- 
pect that he was being made a cats- 
paw in the perpetration of crime, and he 
writhed at the thought, but just what 
to do had been an unsolved problem. And 
now since his meeting with the sheriff 
daylight seemed breaking faintly ahead. 
| He could not clearly see the ,way, but 
it seemed that somehow the way must 
open up. 

Billy suddenly came to a decision. 
Stopping his pony under a big pine, he 
drew from the breast pocket of his rain- 
drenched jacket an envelope and ex- 
amined it carefully. It had been negli- 
gently sealed and could be opened 
and resealed without leaving a trace. 


He felt that in that envelope lay 
the fate of himself and his mother. 
Opening it with great care, he drew 
forth the note it carried. Penned 
in Squires’s crude bold hand it 
read: 


“Stage leaves to-morrow. I will be a 
passenger. Look out for signs.” 

That was all—no address on the en- 
velope, no signature to the note. 

As the stage left Buckbrush every day 
the meaning of the message, in the light 
of the revelations of that memorable 
night in the toolhouse, was evident to Billy. 
To-morrow’s stage would carry treasure 
and Squires would indicate the number 
of its guards by signal fires at Cactus 
Pass. 
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“The Luck of Capoulade” 


A story of the French Revolution, that carnival of blood out of which grew 
the France of to-day. Under Louis XVI France was the last great strong- 
hold of medieval ideas, and the excesses of a long down-trodden people 
were only matched by the century-old excesses of their former oppressors. 


Capoulade was an actor in that great drama—a worthless, dishonest rascal, 
who turned against his friend, thinking to build his own fortune on the 
downfall he brought about. 


Read this wonderful story in Boys’ Lire for October 


Parsons closed the door without turning 
his back and continued to stare at Squires. 

“Well?” he finally said. 

Squires gazed up at him like a rabbit 
at a serpent, but could not speak. 

“Well?” repeated Parsons. 

Squires broke the bonds of silence with 
a mighty effort. 

“What’s the matter, Parsons?” he 
inquired. 

“Matter enough. One fire and two 
guards.” 

Squires’s eyes widened. His lips moved, 
: but no word came. He swallowed hard 
and finally managed to speak. 

“T lit two,” he croaked. 

“Yes?” sneered Parsons. ‘Well, I 
thought I saw two at the start or I would 
have stopped that stage and been blown 
to mincemeat. Yes, you did light two, but 
how long did they burn? Good intentions 
mean nothing. I’m business clean through. 
However, I won’t kill you like a dog. I'll 
give you an even break. Get your gun.” 

Squires quailed. He knew there was no 
such thing as an even break with this, 
the fastest gunman in all that region. 

“Parsons,” he pleaded, “there’s an 
awful mistake——” 

“Get your gun,” interrupted the other. 
“T’m in a hurry.” 

Billy could stand thesituation no longer. 

“Don’t kill him,” he cried, “‘it was me. 
I put out the fire.” 

His mother who, frightened dumb by 
the terror of the scene, had been reclining 
stupefied in her corner, caught the boy 
to her breast in a fresh access of panic. 

“Hush!” she cried. And then, in a 
frantic whisper, “Don’t, Billy, don’t. 
He'll kill you, too.” 

Parsons was staring at the boy. “So 
it was you, eh? Well, we'll attend to 
you later.” Then to Squires, into whose 
eyes had crept a glimmer of hope, “ Hurry 
up. Get your gun.” , 

Squires groveled at Parsons’s feet, em- 
braced his ankles. 

(Concluded on page 27 
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URING the summer vacation, Joe Cullen was 
working in order to get money enough for his 
following year in college. Being a fair-to-middling 
brass-pounder, he had succeeded in getting the 
job as night station agent for the T. V. R. R. at Lockport, his 
trick starting at four in the afternoon and lasting until he had 
reported Number 5, the Nova Scotia Express, through at 
12:05 A.M. He looked after the night freight, through around 
ten o’clock, made up reports, did various odds and ends of 
work about the office, took orders from the despatcher’s office. 
and when Number 5 had gone he locked up 

and went home, there being no more trains 

until 5:42 in the morning. n 

Joe’s especial friends, Bob Carter and 
Tom Lindley, were working at the furnace 
down on the lower road. 

It was the custom for Bob and Tom, 
getting off at eleven, to stop and wait around 
the station until Joe was free, when they 
would all walk home together. Consequently 
Joe was surprised when one evening, a few 
minutes after six, Bob marched into the 
office, carrying a rough pine box under his 
arm. The box was about two feet long by 
one foot wide, its depth being about equal 
to its width, and several holes an inch or so 
in diameter had been bored in the hinged 
cover, from which Joe surmised that Bob had 
some live animal caged within. 

“Hello, Bob,’ Joe greeted his friend. 
“What’s wrong? You quit the job?” 

“T took a couple of days off,” was the 
response. ‘Want to see something pretty?” 

“ Woodchuck?” 

“Prettier than that.”” And Bob set down 
the box, throwing back the lid. 

Joe leaned over and peered in, then drew 
back with a shudder, for beneath a stout 
wire screen of half-inch mesh lay a twisted 
mass of slim and gleaming bodies that 
started into activity with the influx of light 
into their prison. A buzz arose from the 
heap as the snakes, nervous and irritable as 
the timber rattler always is when startled, 
expressed themselves, told that they were 
ready for battle. 

“Golly!” Joe exclaimed, “that fellow’s 
a whopper!” The one indicated was indeed 
a giant of his kind, being fully six feet in 
length and over two inches in diameter. 
“He’s a beauty! All black, aren’t they? 
Where’d you get them?” 

“Up in that den on Lockport Mountain. 
The one you fell into one time. Remember?” 

“T’ll say I do! Good reason to, seeing 
that I'd have cashed in down there if vou 
hadn’t hauled me out. What’re you getting 
them for? Making a collection?” 

“Been hunting them for a man down in 
New York. Dick Allen knows him, and told 
him about me, and this man wrote up to 
know if I could get him a dozen big ones, 
all black. He’s an animal dealer, it seems, 
and he’s had a call for them. He offered me ten dollars apiece 
for good specimens——” 

“Say, isn’t that a lot for rattlers?”’ broke in Joe. 

“Dunno. I haven’t any idea what the regular price is. 
But it’s more than I’m getting down at the furnace, so I got 
a couple of days off and went hunting. - This is half the lot, 
and [’ll get the rest to-morrow. I want to ship these off now— 
on Number 8 in the morning, rather. Will it be all right to 
leave them here to-night?” 

“Sure! There won’t be anybody in but the freight gang, 
and I’ll make them let the box alone.” 

“All right, then. That wire isn’t nailed down; just laid over 
the top and the cover shut down on it. I'll stop at the store in 
the morning and get some staples and a hasp and padlock, and 
fix things up good and tight when I put the address on. Only 
don’t let anybody kick the box over, or you may have a 
dickens of a time.” 

“Don’t you worry about anybody kicking it over! I 
haven’t forgotten what it feels ike to have one of those brutes 
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soak you! 


OE had been struck by a snake in getting out of the den 


from which Bob rescued him, and would have died but for * 


the heroic assistance afforded by the latter, who now laughed 
at his friend’s fervid assurance. 

“Not scared of ’em, are you, Joe?” asked Bob, amused, and 
Cullen replied: 

“Not as long as they’re shut up in their little coop. Only 
I don’t want them crawling around my office, you bet! No 
sirree, not any!” 
















Bob laughed again. 

“All right,” he rejoined. “I'll leave them here, then, and be 
around early to get the box fixed up. So long.” 

“Can’t you stick around and visit a while?” 

“Can’t be done. I go on shift at r A.M., and I’ve got to go 
home and tear off a few yards of sleep. Oh, by the way, Tom 
won’t stop in this evening; he’s changing shifts, and works right 
through till nine. I get off then, too, and I’ll stop in and fix 
things up in time for Number §; she goes at 10:31, don’t she?” 

“‘to.01. The new schedule took effect yesterday.” 

“Oh, well, that’s time enough. You 
better leave a note for Martens that he’s 
not to monkey with that box when he 
comes on duty.” 

“You said a spoonful! T’ll ’tend to 
that. Well, so long.” 

“So long.” And Bob 
took himself homeward, 
leaving Joe to his work. 

Alone once more, Joe fell 
to sorting over papers and 
writing up his records, 
breaking off at times to an- 
swer one or another of the 


From time to’ time a moth fluttered about the light 


clicking instruments on the broad shelf under the window, or 
to cast uneasy glances at the box with its dangerous contents, 
resting beside the door where Rob had set it down. It was a 
warm evening in early September, and the night air carried 
pleasant odors of the open country, its sweet breath waft- 
ing gently through the wide door and windows of the little 
office. 

From time to time a moth buzzed and fluttered about the 
light, bumping against Joe’s head as he bent over the green- 
shaded desk lamp. The ten o’clock freight came and went, 
the men crowding into the office when Joe summoned them to 
look at the snakes, their exclamations of distaste and uneasi- 
ness tickling him hugely. The freight gone, the station lapsed 
into silence again save for the drone of insects and the persis- 
tent call, from surrounding trees, of thousands of katydids, save 
for the murmur of the river, dashing over the furnace dam a 
mile away. The velvety dark of a moonless summer night lay 
over field and stream, the sky seeming a blue vault pierced 
with myriad tiny lamp-lit windows; perfume of fresh-cut hay 
drifted across the meadows, mingled with a vaguest hint of 
spicy pine and cedar, drawing down from the hills. 

Within the little office Joe Cullen bent once more over his 
papers as he wrote and studied and wrote again; the circle of 
radiance cast by the electric light shaded off a few feet from 
the desk, throwing deep shadows about the room. Once the 
furnace blew off with a dull roar, casting a warm glow against 
the sky, bringing Joe to the door to stretch and to admire the 
feathery outlines of branches traced against the yellow light; 
then the glow sank, died down, was lost again in the rich 
blackness of the night, and Joe returned to his work. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Paul L. Anderson 
Illustrated by W. C. McNulty 


HE folk of Lockport Valley and the country surrounding 

are honest. Highway robbery is unknown, burglary so 
rare that few bother to lock doors at night or when going to 
town; and one may leave his car standing unlocked beside the 
road with calm confidence that it will be in the same place 
when he returns. Therefore, anyone seeing the men who 
waited under the railroad bridge a few miles east of the 
Lockport station, and hearing their low-voiced talk, would 
have realized at once that here were three from without the 
valley, men who had come in from some distant city, where 
crime and violence are bred. 

Hard-faced and brutal they were, though far from heavy 
of countenance. Indeed, there was about their thin noses, 
keen eyes, and firm-set mouths a look of fierce intensity, such 
an aspect as marks the predatory bird, the hawk or eagle. 
Well-built they were, and lithe and active—any one of them 
would have been a desperate antagonist in a hand-to-hand 
fight, so that with their evident strength and quickness, together 
with the ruthlessness so plainly chiseled on their features, 
they were indeed a trio to avoid. 

The big, fast, eight-cylinder car in which they sat had been 
halted squarely beneath the arch that carries the railroad 
track, and the low-voiced murmur of the men’s talk mingled 
with the rippling song of the brook that flows under the twin 
arch, not ten feet from the wagon-road. Two of the men 
occupied the front seat of the machine, the third, who was 
apparently the leader of the party, sitting on one of the auxiliary 
seats in the tonneau and leaning forward that he might speak 
directly into the ears of the others. 

“You got it all straight, then?” asked the one. “Me and 
Bart, we go to the station, flag the train, and hop on. Bart 
takes the engine and covers the engineer and fireman, and 
makes them shove ’er along. I take the express car and 
stick up the man there—make a bluff at it, that is. When we 
get to the fill here, Bart makes ’em slow down, an’ we hop 
off, slide down the side of the fill, an’ beat it. Larry, you’ll 
be all set to go; get your engine running when you hear us 
coming. I'll have the coin out o’ the safe by then, all right. 
Got it?” 

“How about their takin’ a notion to run back to Lockport 
an’ telegraph from there?” objected the driver. 

The leader laughed. 

“T got a stick o’ giant all set an’ fused. That goes undera 
rail after me an’ Bart get off. See? They gotta run on to 
Martinville, an’ by the time they start burnin’ the wires from 
there we'll be miles away an’ gettin’ farther every minute.” 

“Supposin’ they won’t stop? Lockport ain’t a flag station 
for Number 5, an’ they may get leary.” 

‘“‘After that there runaway last spring the company got 
scared an’ put in a de-rail right by the station. I reckon 
they’ll stop when they get a flash o’ that red light. An’ just 
before Bart hops the engine he throws the switch an’ gives 
’em a clear board. See?” 

“How much did Slattery say ’Id be in the safe?” 

“Seventeen thousand in one big bundle, an’ maybe three or 
four in little packages. About twenty grand altogether.” 

“Uh-huh. Split four ways. Whatcha goin’ to do, tie 
Slattery up?” 

“Sure! Do we want the express comp’ny to get wise that he 
was in it? Have the bulls give him the third degree an’ make 
him squeal? I'll rap him over the conk a bit to make it look 
good, tie him up, he gives me the com., an’ I open the box.” 

‘An’ leave finger-prints all over it for the dicks, eh?” 

“Sa-—ay!” snarled the leader, “d’ya think I’m feeble in the 
head? Look-at here!” He drew a pair of surgeon’s rubber 
gloves from his pocket and thrust them before the speaker, who 
chuckled. 

“You figure all the angles, don’t you? But how about the 
agent? Don’t you reckon he’ll put up a scrap when yu an’ 
Bart bust in on him?” 

““Won’t make no never-minds if he does. He ain’t nothin’ 
but a kid. We can rap him over the coco an’ put him out with- 
out doin’ him no harm. I want to make a nice, clean job 0’ 
this; I ain’t got no ambition to go the way Hogan did after 
he croaked that bank watchman over to Chi, see? Nix on that 
stuff for me! You guys got your gats?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“ Yup.” 

“Bart, you got your rag, to go over your face?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Come along, then. Larry, you wait here. Come on, Bart.” 

The leader and the one called Bart climbed out of the car, 
cut across the field that lies within the curve of the tracks, 
and scrambled up the side of the fill, then set to work to walk 
the ties to Lockport station. 


T 11:35, half an hour before Number 5 was due, Joe 
thought he heard an unaccustomed sound outside the 
door, and looked up. The shadows lay thick about the door- 
way, so he tilted the desk light a trifle—and froze as he found 
himself looking down the black muzzle of a .45-caliber auto- 
matic, gripped tight in a competent-looking hand. Behind the 
gun he saw a masked face, a handkerchief tied over nose and 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


mouth, a nondescript slouch hat drawn down to the eyebrows, 
and behind the form of the man loomed up another similar 
shape. Joe was no coward, but neither was he a fool, and he 
sat still, waiting for the visitors to announce their errand. 

“That’s the stuff, Kid,” said the leader. “You keep quiet 
an’ do as you’re told, an’ you won’t get hurt. Kick up a fuss, 
an’—” He tapped the gun suggestively. “ Now get up slow— 
keep your hands away from your pockets an’ from the desk, 
an’ stand up.” Joe did as he was bid, while the second man 
searched him for a possible weapon, reporting briefly: 

“No gat.” 

“OQ. K. Now, Kid, you back up against the wall here, an’ 
keep your paws high. See can you touch the ceiling, an’ if you 
can’t keep right on tryin’. Now, then, which o’ these here 
levers is the de-rail an’ which is the siding?” 

Joe hesitated, and a shiver ran through him as he realized 
what the men proposed; either de-rail or siding would hurl the 
express from the track. 

“You go to blazes!” he answered. “I won’t tell you!” 

“Stuffy, eh? Well, no matter. B., you throw one o’ them, 
then go outside an’ look. See whether you got the one we 
want or not—steady!”’ he broke off, seeing by the look on Joe’s 
face that the youth was gathering himself foraleap. “Steady! 
I don’t want to bust you, Kid. Listen here. We ain’t 
goin’ to ditch her; on’y just want to stop her so’s ’at we 
can climb on. Get me? My pal, here, he gives ’em a clear 
board soon ’s they stop, then he hops on before she gets 
goin’ again. Honest, Kid, that’s straight stuff—an’ I don’t 
want to hurt you!” 

Joe subsided, raging within himself, while Bart did as he was 
bid, finding the de-rail the first time. 

“How soon’s Number 5 comin’ through?” inquired the 
leader, and Joe replied sullenly: 

“Due at 12:05. She’s a few minutes late to-night, though.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, we can wait. B., you hold a gun on this 
rooster while I look around. Watch him close; he looks like 
he might take a chanst.” 

The leader glanced about the office, his eye falling on the 
iron safe that stood under the ticket window. 

“How much in that box?” he inquired. 

“About two hundred,” responded Joe. 

““What’s the com.?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“Surly, eh?” the man laughed. “Oh, well, no never mind.” 
He drew from his pocket a curious assortment of steel bars 
which, when opened out, proved to be one of those instruments 
known to burglars as “can-openers.” It consisted of a stout 
tripod a few inches in height, with a large screw running down 
through the top and terminating in a heavy claw. This the man 

set against the front of the safe, the tripod straddling the knob 
of the combination. He caught the claw about the handle, 
backed off the screw, throwing his weight against the T-bar 
at the top, and literally tore the combination out of the 
door. Reaching into the hole thus left, he fiddled around for 
a minute or so, then swung the door of the safe wide and took 





out the money, stowing it in his pocket. The can-opener went 
back into his pocket, and the robber laughed. 

“‘She’s a good little tool,” he said. “No use for a bank vault, 
o’ course, but works well on a tin can like this.” 


\Wya this was going on, Joe had been reyolving in his 
mind plan after plan, scheme after scheme, to get free and 
set the signal once more. It was clear enough what the men 
proposed: they would board the train when it stopped and 
would loot it, whether merely the express car or the passengers 
as well, Joe could not guess. 

However, either was plenty bad enough, and it was up to 
him to prevent it if possible. A disect attack on the men would 
accomplish nothing; Joe was strong and vigorous, a good 
athlete, but it was plain that the robbers would be no mean 
antagonists—further, they were armed. No, if anything was 
to be done it must be by strategy, and Joe had a trick in mind. 
. . . It might bring disaster . . . still,it was worth trying. . . . 

The station agent’s office at Lockport is a room about twelve 
by thirty feet, the south side—the twelve-foot side—giving 
directly on the platform. The entrance door is at the extreme 
west end of this side, opening back against the west wall, and 
one entering finds himself facing the agent’s flat-topped desk, 
which stands some ten or twelve feet from the door. 

On the right as one enters is a large bay window that occu- 
pies all of the south side not taken up by the door, and under 
this window is a built-in table or counter on which are the 
telegraph instruments; this window, as well as the one in the 
north wall, is protected by three-quarter-inch iron bars, set 
horizontally sgme six inches apart over the entire opening. 

In front of this counter, and at the right as one looks out the 
window, are the levers, rising some four feet from the floor, 
which operate the de-rail and siding switches; and in the east 
wall is the ticket window, opening into the waiting-room. 

The office safe stands under this window, and the rest of the 
room is taken up by an iron stove, another desk, two or three 
chairs, a letter-press, and various racks and cabinets for papers. 
The electric switch controlling the lights is on the door-jamb to 
the right as one comes in, so that the office may be lighted as 
soon as the door is opened. 

Joe was backed up against the west wall between the door 
and the desk, facing the room, so that he was able to watch 
the thieves as they looted the safe, was able to see the whole 
operation; and against this wall, between Joe and the door, 
stood the box which Bob Carter had brought in and left. As 
the robber was putting his “can-opener” away, suddenly Joe 
cried, in a voice of alarm: 

“Look out!” and pointed to the ticket window. It was an 
old trick—there was nothing there—but the alarm caused both 
men to swing about, gave Joe the instant’s respite he sought. 

With a lightning-quick move Joe stooped, swept back the 
lid of Bob Carter’s box, plucked off the wire netting, and t‘lted 
the box on its side. Out poured the six long, sinuous, writhing 
bodies, that flung themselves into their deadly coils and set 
up their buzzing song. Irritated, angered by the rough treat- 
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ment, the snakes were ready for instant battle, ready to plunge 
their poisoned fangs into whatever moved, whatever came 
within their range. Wrathful, venomous, hung on hair-triggers, 
the six great black coils lay scattered in irregular formation 
about the floor, tails vibrating faster than the eye could follow, 
flat, wicked heads poised, little beady eyes gleaming cold and 
passionless—and they lay between the robbers and the door. 

There is much misconception in the average mind concern- 
ing rattlesnakes. Most people believe that the stroke of a 
rattler brings infallible death, but as a matter of fact an adult 
struck by a timber rattler is almost certain to recover if prop- 
erly treated, and stands a fair chance of recovery even with- 
out medical attention. 

Also, there is a popular belief that the warning note of the 
snake is unmistakable, that it is instantly recognized wherever 
heard. But when the sound is recognized it is usually because 
the hearer has rattlers on his mind; did he hear this sound in a 
place where snakes do not live—say, at the junction of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue—he would in all likelihood look around 
to see if he could discover the cicada that was singing above 
him in the air. 

But here there was no doubt as to the origin of the sounds; 
the reptiles were there in plain sight, six monsters of their 
kind. Nor did the robbers wait to consider whether or not 
medical attendance was at hand; they were taking no chances! 
Joe heard a hissing gasp of indrawn breath, a gasp of horror, of 
stark and desperate fear, and with one accord the two men 
leaped for the counter beneath the window. 

The nearest snake lashed out, a flash of black, but missed, 
and snapped back into his coil again, taking up his buzzing 
song once more. Joe sprang over the box—another flashing 
head missed him by the barest fraction of an inch—he snapped 
out the light—the room echoed to the deafening crash of a 
pistol-shot—a bullet seared his arm-—and the door slammed 
shut behind him as he reached the platform. Within the office 
all was pitch-dark, but the whirring song of the great rattlers 
filled the air, rising and falling, sinister, indescribably menacing. 


OR a moment no other sound came from the closed room, 

but as Joe stood listening there rose a shrill, piercing 
shriek that grew and swelled, a shriek of fear, of horror, of 
sick dread, and the building shook as a body hurled itself 
against the bars of the window. Seven shots followed in rapid 
succession, and the buzzing of the snakes rose to a higher 
pitch as the bullets, fired blindly, smacked into the splintering 
floor. Presently, however, the first panic terror of the 
trapped men quieted, and when no sound came except that 
steady, insistent whirring, Joe spoke sharply, authoritatively. 

“You'd better shove that lever over and close the de- 
rail,” he said. ‘Number 5’s about due.” 

For a moment there was no response, and Joe, glancing 
toward the switch, saw with horror that the light was out. 
No warning red blinked at him; there was nothing to keep 
the express from plunging off the track. Joe saw in his 
mind the long train hurtling off into the open field, rolling 


over and over, catching fire, blazing furiously; 
he heard the screams of agonized men and women 
trapped in the wreckage, fighting desperately to win free, 
hoping against hope. He started toward the freight-room, 
feeling in his pocket for the key—perhaps he could get out 
his red lantern—then stopped as a voice caught his ear. 
(Concluded on page 59) 









































HE Jungle is in many ways a 

very good school both for 

animals and little boys. My 

father was so convinced of this 
that he never troubled about any other 
kind of education until I was much older. 
“To read and write is a dangerous 
thing,” he would say, “and the learn- 
ing thereof should not be undertaken 
before a man is duly fortified by expe- 
rience.” So I was carefully instructed 
in the ways of the tiger and the leop- 
ard before being subjected to the risk of 
book-learning! 

I was taught the ways of the jungle, 
the meaning of nature and the place of 
man among his brothers, the creatures 
below and the gods above. Of course 
it was not all study and no play, because 
in between studying life and nature we 
used to go off on tramping trips, and 
sometimes we served as beaters for royal 
hunters who came to hunt through the 
jungle. Many adventures happened to 
make us muse upon the mysteries of 
life, and this was by no means the 
least important part of my education. 

All this time the only weapons we 
carried were bows and some arrows and 
anax. My father applied for permission 
to own a rifle, in order to use it in his 
hunting expeditions. But, as you know, 
the government does not allow Hindoos 
to carry weapons. That is why so many 
are killed in India by tigers. However, 
the government makes many exceptions 
in the case of hunters and ex-soldiers, and 
my father succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission to possess a very good rifle, with 
unrestricted power to use it in the jungle 
We went on observing the life of the 
forest, and the more we learned about it, 
the less we destroyed, for my father 
said: 

“There are three laws for man in the 
jungle: first, he must not kill without 
warning; second, he must rot kill. for 
food, and third, he must neither hate nor 
fear.” 

To illustrate the first rule, my father 
told me how once he had gone on a hunt- 
ing expedition with two young English 
subalterns. They had set up a shooting 
platform in a likely place and had tethered 
a goat near by for a decoy. Soon after 
nightfall a leopard made his appearance, 
and, possibly because he suspected a trap, 
he failed to attack the goat. The moon- 
light fell brilliantly clear, and one could 
plainly see him turn as though about to 
walk away. 

One of the Englishmen, impatient and afraid of losing his 
quarry, was foolish enough to shoot. Considering his haste it 
was not surprising that he missed. Instantly, my father said, 
the animal turned about and leaped at the platform. In the 
dark one could not make out how he reached it so quickly. A 
flash of moonlight fell across his flank and then on the white 
fangs of his open jaw, and he was upon them; there was no 
time for a second shot, and no room to take aim. My father 
leaped to the ground, giving a long piercing wail—the cry 
of a she-leopard in peril. The creature, startled, turned 
to look, and in that instant my father shot him through 
the shoulder. . So always, if you cry to an animal, 
or throw a stone at it, for a moment it will pause in surprise 
and off its guard, and you have your chance to aim at a 
vulnerable spot. When you give warning you have asserted 
the superiority of your nerves over your adversary’s, and 
that is half the battle won. 


AS FOR the other two rules, my father said that he who 
feeds on flesh, man or beast, carries with him the odor 
of the meat-eater, a warning to all animal life in the jungle. 
So also with fear and hate; man, like the animals, exudes a 
curious and unmistakable odor when he is afraid and when he 
is angry, which betrays both his presence and his weakness 
to the sensitive nostrils of the jungle people. 

My father was a wonderful shot with a bow as well as with a 
rifle, and try as I would, I could never come up to his stand- 
ards. No one outside of India will believe the tales of his 
exploits, but they were true, nevertheless, Often near a 
stream he would point out a hawk on a tree-top and say, 
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The peacock’s feet were in 1 the middle of the snake’s body and the snake’s head was raised 


“Little son, the eyes of youth are keener than those of age: 
throw a stone at yonder bird and dislodge him!” I, always 
ready for this game, would throw as bidden, and my father, 
with gaze fixed on the water, would take aim by the reflection 
of the startled bird as it took flight, and in seven cases out of 
ten, bring down the hawk. If he missed he would say nothing, 
but would shoulder his rifle and continue on his way, but when 
he hit the bird he would always remark, “Thus, my son, do 
we accomplish more by judgment than by sharp sight!” 

His hearing was very acute, and he could shoot at night by 
sound. When there was an obstacle between himself and his 
prey he would hear it and would wait until the animal was 
clear of any growth that might obstruct the passage of a 
bullet. 

One of the first things my father taught me was how to 
know in which direction an animal was passing, and why. 
I had to learn by the nature of the tracks and by the odor and 
by the movements of the undergrowth what kind of a crea- 
ture it was. Suppose it were a bear. How would I know it? 
There were many ways, but the inevitable one was this. 
Bears have a great love for eating ants out of an ant- 
hill. The ants make their hills so that they go in and out 
of their home through only one hole, and this little aperture 
is the only source of ventilation for the ant-hill. By a suction 
started at this hole, all the ants can be drawn out of the ant- 
hill. 

So in a jungle infested: with bears, I would keep a sharp eye 
out for ant-hills. I would carefully examine each one I came 
to, in order to make sure whether the bear had passed that 
way or not. If the ant-hill was empty of ants, that meant the 
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bear had eaten them all and had gone on, 
and this meant that the bear was ahead 
of me; but, if the ant-hill were full of 
ants, everything was safe, the bear was 
somewhere far behind me. Though the 
bear does not, eat human beings, he does 
not like the sight of them. No sooner 
does a bear see a man than he runs after 
him, and, if he can, scratches him from 
head to foot with his claws. Several 
scratches from a bear’s claws are apt to 
be fatal. 

During the rainy season it is very 
difficult to know where the bears are. 
Even the tracks are quite impossible 
to recognize. Between showers, it is 
easy to discern their footprints, but it is 
altogether hopeless to tell the nature of an 
animal by examining his footprints after 
a shower. However, in the rainy season 
there is one safeguard: the animals are 
not so apt to attack each other at that 
season. You would be surprised to know 
how afraid they are of rain and thunder. 
Once I was in the deep recesses of the 
jungle with my father when the rain and 
the thunder burst upon us. It was two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and suddenly 
the clouds overcast the sky, the thunder 
pealed, and the heart of the forest was 
thick as midnight gloom. 


Y THE after-glow of each lightning 
flash I could see mysterious inquiring 
eyes coming out at us, asif toask questions. 
The wondering, frightened animals that 
were looking at us did not growl, nor did 
they wish to attack us; there was no 
malice in their questioning eyes; they 
seemed to say, “So you are also in the 
same danger as we. Some fellows have 
found a big gun somewhere and are firing 
it at us, while they shake the heavens 
with their torches. Well, since we are all 
likely to be shot, we won’t attack you if 
you don’t attack us!” Though the 
animals are dumb their eyes tell more 
stories than we with our continual jabber: 
ing. Down came the rain and the dark- 
ness like the end of all things. 

It was very uncanny 
wet darkness. It was as if a huge black 
panther, wet to the marrow bone, were 
rubbing his side against my leg, and when 
the wind blew through the forest this 
soaked hide of gloom shivered, and every 
black hair on it stood erect and wet. 
When the storm was over, however— 
about half-past four—almost the entire 
jungle was alight with the afternoon sun, 
very pale by the time it penetrated the 
thick depth at the heart of the forest. Suddenly we heard a 
strange humming sound. It was as if a million beasts were 
swarming somewhere. 

‘There is a bear ahead of us!” my father said. ‘He is in 
quest of honey, but he is too early. It will be another month 
before the combs are filled. He must be very hungry, or he 
would wait. Let us go far away!” 

The crooning of the bear drew nearer and nearer, and we 
began to draw away from him in the opposite direction, but 
still he came closer. Suddenly my father said, 

“He will be upon us in a minute. We must make haste! 

We moved in the direction of the wind, for we did not 
want the odor of our presence to be blown toward the bear. 
Suddenly the bear’s decoy cry stopped, and we thought 
we were safe. Then we heard the humming of bees not 
far from us. We looked around, but could see nothing. We 
looked up, and behold, there was the bear in a tree above 
us, eating honey from a comb! The bees were coming 
home, and their humming grew louder and louder as they 
approached. 

“If we are not killed by the bear,”’ my father said, “‘ we will 
be stung to death by the bees.” 

So we stealthily moved away. My father began to imitate 
the sound of humming in order to draw away the bees from 
the bear, who would not molest us while eating honey, but he 
did not hum loud enough to attract the bees far in our direc- 
tion. For a moment he stopped his humming and listened. 
We heard the bear snarl, and we knew that the bees had found 
him and were tormenting him. Then we climbed hastily into 
the next tree and watched. In a few minutes the snarling 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


bear fell down to the ground with a thud and ran off into the 
jungle in an effort to save his snout from the angry swarm. 
So you see, if you can not detect the presence of a bear by an 
ant-hill, you can detect it by examining the honeycombs in 
the trees, for he will never pass honey without eating it. 


N Y FATHER could imitate many sounds besides the hum- 

ming of bees, which he taught me, and which were very 
useful tous. For example, we could call to each other by using 
the cry of the wild peacock. We chose this cry first of all be- 
cause it was very loud and clear, and secondly because peacocks 
were not very numerous, and we were less likely to confuse our 
own calls with theirs. But things did get mixed up sometimes. 
Once I called to him from a tree-top, and instead of my father’s 
answering my summons, a gigantic male peacock came and 
pranced about looking for his mate. I then cried some more in 
peacock language. His tail bristled up, he spread his fan and 
started to look for his antagonist, for apparently I was not 
giving the call of the female peacock but of the male, the 
challenge of another male fighting fora mate. 

My father and I made it a point never to kill peacocks, for 
in our forest we needed them for other purposes than their 
plumage. Peacocks eat snakes, and, since my father and I 
spent much time on the branches of trees, it was wise to have 
peacocks about to destroy the tree-climbing snakes. Strange 
to say, the snakes would never detect the proximity of the 
birds, which put them at a great disadvantage, and proved— 
I always thought—that they had no sense of smell. 

But to return to the bird I had attracted by my call: he 
and I sat on the branches of the same tree, he above and I 
below. The fellow stood quite still and drew his fan quietly 
back into a long thin tail. He was apparently calm. I was 
preparing to climb down and go in quest of my father in 
another direction, but just as I started I heard a beating of 
wings behind me, which was followed by a terrible hiss. 

I looked up, and by the fast fading light of the afternoon 
I could see that the peacock’s feet were in the middle of a 
snake’s body, and that the snake’s head was raised facing the 
peacock, while the peacock’s head was withdrawn to the full 
reach of its long neck. They looked like two different kinds 
of snakes to me. The snake was a sort of peacock shorn of its 
plumes and colors, and the fierce peacock a snake dolled up in 
gleaming emerald, with his beak moving back and forth 
exactly as the tongue came in and out of the snake’s mouth, 
which it did swiftly, like the forked movement of a flame. Both 
the peacock and the snake held their heads high. The snake 
tried to protect the back of his head from the peacock’s power- 
ful beak, for that is where the peacock strikes and rips it open. 

Each time the peacock tried to bite the snake’s head, the 
latter would turn it, so that the peacock would miss his mark; 
but with the momentum of the bird’s repeated movement his 
head darted lower and lower. The snake, with every recurring 
opportunity, would try to sting the eye of the peacock, and the 
bird, with a sudden noise like the ripping and slashing of silk, 
would dodge in his turn. And so the duel went on, but still 
the snake was bound to lose. The peacock was standing on the 
middle of his body, and by his weight was stopping the circula- 
tion of the blood; and also the 
peacock’s claws were digging deeper 
and deeper into the snake all the time. 
Then I noticed that, as the peaco-k 
struck, the snake only drew his head 
back and no longer made any effort to 
sting him. 

Suddenly the snake made a dive 
and tried to bury his fangs into the 
lower part of the peacock’s leg; but 
before he could do this the peacock 
struck his head right 
on the vulnerable 
spot in the back, 
and the snake’s body 
fell sideways, hang- 
ing from the branch 
and moving slowly 
back and forth two 
or three times. The 
peacock had settled 
down to his snake 
dinner when I heard 
my father’s voice 
giving me the pea- A 
cock call in the dis- 
tance. I was proud 
that though a cry 
had fooled the pea- j 
cock, it did not fool F 
me. I could tell 
that it was man- 
made, although my 
father was so profi- 
cient at imitating 
the sound. 

But I have not by 
any means come to 
the end of our ex- 
periences in tracking 
bears. There is a 
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third way to find them, besides tracing them by 
means of ant-hills and honey-combs. In the 
autumn the mahula trees drop their honey 
saturated flowers, which fall to the ground and 
soon ferment in the sun. The bear comes along 
in the evening, eats the flowers which have been 
lying on the grass all day, and becoming intoxi- 
cated, he soon goes to sleep under the 
trees. Toward morning he wakes up 
and goes home. 
So when walking through the jungle 
in the morning hours one watches 
out for mahula trees, where orfe 
generally finds the impress of a { 
bear’s body on the ground. Now, 
when the bear is not intoxicated, 
he sleeps more lightly and 
leaves no mark of his body 
on the grass, but when he 
has eaten the mahula blos- 
soms the intoxication that 
follows his feasting makes 
him sleep so heavily that 
his body becomes almost 
inert and its weight makes 
a plain mark on the ground. 
Every morning in the au- 
tumn when we went hunt- 
ing I would look around 
for these marks, which we 
often found under the trees, 
and by which we deter- 
mined our course. If we 
wanted to avoid bears, we 
kept away from the mahulas. 
There are two kinds of 
bears—the ones that eat 
meat and the ones that do 
not. The meat-eating bear 
has a distinct odor to 
his body by which 
one can tell his pres- 
ence, while the vege- 
tarian or ant-eating 
bear gives out so 


We looked up and behold, there was the bear in a ivee above us eating honey from a comb! 









































































slight an odor that 
: it is of no use as a 
4 warning, for by the time you 
} notice him you are within at 
least four yards of him. 


HE non-meat-eating 
bear, however, is not so 
dangerous, and he avoids 
you if he can. Bears never eat human 
flesh, but the meat-eating bear is so cruel 
that he is apt to kill a human being 
when he sees one. Once a bear begins 
meat eating, he acquires a natural cruelty 
which the non-meat-eating bears do not 
have. The same is the case with a certain 
class of monkeys and many other animals. 
Seeing this lesson so frequently illustrated 
in nature, and in so many different ways, 
my father and I were strict vegetarians, and among 
human beings we could always immediately detect the 
meat-eaters and vegetarians by their respeciive odors. 

I have spoken at length of bears, for we depended 
considerably on killing them for our livelihood. Bear 
skins were greatly in demand in foreign markets. It 
soon became very easy for my father, for bear hunting 
to a man of his steady nerves was almost child’s play. A 
bear exposes himself readily to a bullet, standing on his 
hind legs to attack, while other animals, like the tiger, leap 


at you too quickly to make an easy mark. 


One day we were in the forest wandering about. Sud- 
denly, and not knowing why, we came across a bear hole, 
No sooner had we seen it than we heard a growl and a snarl. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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STAND at attention—salute—and sound 
“taps” for Calvin Coolidge, junior to 

the President in this world but already his 
senior in the next. For “taps”—what are 
they? To us they mean lights out and day 
done. The boy sleeps in death. But where 
he wakes up, it is morning and “taps” are 
reveille. Young Calvin Coolidge, though dead, is again alive, 
a good pal, obeying the Scout law. All that has happened to 
him is promotion. 

At his burying, scouts served as sentinels. I wish that all 
scouts everywhere could have witnessed that moving scene 
For it revealed the value of any boy to his parents. I doubt 
if young Calvin, before he went to the hospital, had the least 
idea how deeply he was loved by his silent father and 
eager, vivacious mother. But he knows now. And so 
does everybody else. 

It was no more than a blister on his foot that killed 
him. I had a friend, in perfect health, who died the 
same way because, in shaving him, a barber cut his 
cheek. It is not the wound that matters but the poison 
that enters the wound. And many a lad has got into 
trouble by neglecting some sore which should have’ been 
cleansed and covered with a clean bandage, to keep away 
the sleeve or stocking. 

The bravest hero among the ancient Greeks was called 
Achilles. When he was young, there was a great desire 
that so splendid a boy should never die. To make him 
immortal, his mother Thetis therefore dipped him in the 
River Styx and the water covered him everywhere, ex- 
cept the foot, by which she held him! In the heel, 
therefore, Achilles was mortal. Scouts, who march 
and camp, should beware of the heel of Achilles and 
should, like the Arabs, cleanse their feet as carefully 
as their hands. 

Reckoning Mr. Coolidge, there have been thirty Presi- 
dents of the United States but the election this year 
will be the first in which boys will play their proper part 
as citizens. And it is the radio that has made the dif- 
ference. During the Democratic Convention, sidewalks 
everywhere resounded with the slogan, “ Alabama— 
twenty-four votes for Underwood.” Millions of young- 
sters, who would not think of wasting their eyesight on 
newspapers, had listened in to the ballots and had so 
learned what a convention is really like. And before 
another convention is held, I imagine that there will be 
a good deal of “bringing up father.” 

Have you ever asked yourself why hospitals are painted 
white? It is to show the dust. Where you have shadows, 
there does the dirt cling, unnoticed. Nothing could be more 
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The Yate crew which carried off the honors for America in the Olympic . 


S-oared event 


wholesome for politicians than the searchlight of publicity. 
A hard day. has dawned for crooks. Thirty, forty, fifty years 
ago, the bosses could get away with their boodle and nobody 
paid much attention. To-day such swag is found out. And 
the brigand, however dexterous, whether he is sent to prison or 
not, is ruined. As scouts we are opposed to graft. We insist 
upon straight dealing and straight living whether in public or 
private. We belong to all parties, all races and all religions; 
and it is nothing to us, as an organization, whether the Re- 
publicans elect Coolidge in November; or the Democrats 
elect Davis; or some third party elects La Follette. What 















we stand for is the country against anything and anybody 
that degrades the country. 

The world is to-day watching the United States. 
Olympic games, our heroes and heroines have carried all be- 


In the 


fore them, It is true that, in the winter sports—ice-hockey, 


skating and the skis—the palm has been won by Canada, 





The American 4oo-meter Olympic Relay team which made a new world’s 


record of 41 seconds for this event. Left to right—Hussey, 
Clarke, Murchison, Leconey 


Finland, Sweden, Austria and Norway, but of summer sports, 
as I write, we have won seven of the thirteen championships 
decided, while of eight contests undecided, several are awarded 
by the prophets to the United States. Atan 
athletic meeting, held near London, visiting 
Americans won 11 out of 14 events, setting a 
world record for the 4oo-yard relay race. 
And a magnificent crew from Yale has tri- 
umphed in rowing against a competition that 
included the long experience and formidable 
prowess of England, where for nearly a cen- 
tury the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
has set the standard for all nations. 

It is a great achievement. It shows that 
a country, with the smallest of armies, can be 
unexcelled in courage and endurance. To 
love peace is not to be a coward. And in 
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think that the second of these lessons is the 

hardest. In the Women’s Doubles at tennis, 

there occurred a remarkable incident. The 

British were strongly leading and nearly won, 

when Miss Helen Wills, an eighteen-year-old 

girl from California, by brilliant play, turned 
the tables and captured both sets for the United States. The 
crowd, which thought that we were getting our full share of 
victories, began to boo and hiss when some close decisions were 
given by the umpire against the British. Close decisions are, 
of course, always a nuisance in any game but to blame the 
umpire is unsportsmanlike. And the British in the galleries 
began, therefore, to applaud Miss Wills although she was regis- 
tering their defeat. That is what I mean by the ex- 
pression knowing how to lose. 

For let us not be deceived. Many contests were only 
decided by a hair’s-breadth. And most were decided 
against war-worn nations. At future Olympic games we 
shall meet athletes who will have studied our methods of 
training and taken the affair as seriously as we take it 
ourselves. That the United States has raised the standard 
of such competitions is manifest from records broken. Even 
Hawaii went on the map with a new record for a hundred- 
meter swim on the back, by Warren Kealoha. As cham- 
pions, then, we have to set the standard also for chivalry. 

The Valkyries of three nations have been trying to fly 
round;the world. The United States, with four planes, 
started from San Diego across the Pacific, westward; and 
when these words are read, one hopes that three of the 
four will have again reached American territory and even 
the Californian coast. The French plane, travelling east- 
ward across Asia, was wrecked in Chinese territory and for 
a time it was feared that the British, also flying eastwards, 
had been lost amid the Japanese islands. Happily, the 
machine has been discovered, with crew, all uninjured. 

For the moment it is, then, the American achievement 
that interests mankind. The first man to attempt what 
Shakespeare’s Puck called ‘‘a circling of the globe” was, 
of course, Magellan, who named the Pacific Ocean; and 
while he died in the Philippines, his ship completed the 
job in exactly three years—that is September, 1519 to 
1522. That wonderful writer of adventure, Jules Verne, 
who prophesied both the airplane and the submarine, 
reckoned that, by steamship, road and rail, you could go 
round the world in eighty days. And that was in 1872. 
It took our fliers ro1 days to reach London, a distance of 
about 18,250 miles, which means that roughly the travelling was 
only 180 miles a day. It is true that the average speed of flight 
was seventy-five miles an hour, but this only yields an average 
flight per day of two and one-half hours. Gallant as has been 
“the hop” across sub-Arctic regions and through tropic mon- 
soons, the fact remains that immense strides must yet be made 
before we can flit round our planet in daylight, so chasing the sun. 

There are certain things that an airplane cannot yet do. 
For instance, it cannot rise perpendicularly, hence, the 
attempt to invent the helicopter, a machine which can lift 
itself straight from the earth. To enlarge and perfect the air- 
plane is one of the aims of modern science. 

The day will come, of course, when we shall be as accustomed 
to the use of airplanes as we are now to the use of automobiles 
and radio. And the merely mechanical side of the business 
will thrill us no more than we are thrilled by the sight of a 
steam engine. But the cool daring of the bird-men, who like 
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The massing of the flags from all countries which had entrants in the Olympic Games of 1924 


training for a race, you need to be as brave as you become in 
training for battle. The excitement, the crowds, the uncer- 
tainty—all these are a test of health, of nerves, of temper. 

In games, there are two lessons to be learned. The first 
is how to win; and the second is how to lose. And I sometimes 


Lieut. Lowell H. Smith first blazed the trail for all the future 
through the untracked heavens will never be forgotten. For, 
after all, what we do, where we go, and how fast, are less im- 
portant questions than the heart we carry with us. And the 
hearts of these aviators beat true as a bell. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Heroes 
of To-day 


Scout Walter Frick 


Scout Walter Frick of 2825 W. Jefferson St., Phila- 
delphia, was out on a bicycle ride one day with some 
companions in Troop No. 33 when they stopped on the 
shore of a lake to eat their lunch. 



























The boys all heard cries of help coming from the lake 
and Frick jumped in. A boy who had been swimming 
was exhausted by the time Frick reached him but by 
heroic work Frick brought him to shore. The com- 
panions helped in reviving him. 





The Remington Arms Company pre- 
sents the Remington Award for 
Heroism —a Scout Knife with shield 
engraved as shown— to each winner 
of the Heroism Medal. 





Look for another hero next month! 














Knives that Give You 
All the “Remington” Name Implies 


O matter how many others may cut price Look at that big, sturdy Scout Knife, so good 

and quality there is only one thing Rem- it is the “Official Knife— Boy Scouts of America.” 
ington can do, See the finely shaped, strong cutting blade of 
And that is to go on making the best possible Remington Steel, the screw driver that really 
knife that can be made. tightens screws, the stout can opener and cap 


lifter and the useful punch blade. 


That’s a knife you can be proud of —a Rem- 
ington through and through. 


The Remington knowledge, the Remington 
experience, the willingness to hold to an ideal 
and the 108 years’ development in hardening, 


. : , : : 
tempering and working steel go into every knife. Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 


Knives may come and knives may go but you Established 1816 








know in advance that a Remington Knife will a tegen 
emuington ‘‘ Official 
prove even better than you expect. Enife — Boy Scouts ff” 


of America” 





Picking Off Pests With a Remington Rifle 
There's a lot of satisfaction in the Remington Model 12 Repeating 
Rifle. picking off a hawk or rats, pests that destroy food, animals 
and birds. Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle Cartridges 
Write for circular 


Remington, \ 
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COUPLE of years ago a boy living in New York course, but which ended when the American boy found I bou 
returned to his home with a medal won for unbelievable speed in his twinkling limbs, and edged inches, orcha 
having taken first place in the too-yard dash then feet and then yards in front of his British rival. mix 1 
in a high school track meet. He showed the Breaths were held as Hussey approached his team mate, ole 
medal to his father and mother but they did not seem to Louis Clark, for the passing of the baton. A slip there, or tes 
be particularly interested. A short time later this boy— the juggling of the stick, might spell defeat. But there One | 
he was then 16—came home with another medal won in was no slip. Hussey shot the baton to his partner and grape 
competition in the same event. Still his parents were but Clark was off with winged feet. He did more than hold WI 
mildly interested. his own; so in turn Loren Murchinson, the third Yankee full s 
‘ But the other day when America picked up its newspapers runner, and Le Coney, with a seven-foot lead over the you - 
and read how a high school boy of 19 wearing the colors of British anchor man, came in the winner with the new world’s times 
the United States had defeated the world’s greatest sprinter record of 41 seconds. like t 
during the Olympic relay race at Colombes Stadium, Paris, Imagine the roar that came from the American stands. Cost 
France, and had helped to make possible another victory for Hussey’s collection of medals—all for 100 yards—include nit 
the Stars and Stripes, no one was prouder and happier and De Witt Clinton, 1924; City College of New York Stadium, en 
more interested than that same father and mother. Cornell Club, 1924; New York University, 1921; High School be 
Frank Hussey, the hero of this year’s Olympic Games, is Indoor Championship, 1923, time 9 9/10; Yale Interscholastic Cost 
a typical American schoolboy. His father and mother, Mr. Spring Meet, 1923, time 10 3/5; University of Pennsylvania one 
and Mrs. James A. Hussey, who live at 2036 Madison Avenue, Interscholastic, 1924; De Witt Clinton, 1922, time 9 9/10; 
New York, are typical American parents—fine, wholesome Princeton Interscholastic, 1922; Interscholastic Indoor Ded 
people. Frank first attended the parochial school of All National Championship, to 3/5; Public School Athletic League pr 
Saints Church in New York. Later he entered Stuyvesant 1922 Track and Field Championship (world’s record) 9 3/5; Ded 
High School, where he is a student now. Polytechnic Preparatory for 100 yards, and a score of others. tic 
“Frank had been winning medals and bringing them home Outside of track athletics Frank’s only hobby is hiking. 
and we all admired them in a perfunctory sort of a way,” said Because of his extraordinary success as a sprinter Frank 
Mrs. Hussey, the other day, ‘“‘and then we would forget about has had all kinds of offers to become a professional runner, but $30. 
it. One day when he was going to run, I asked him, ‘Are instead he plans to finish high school and go to college. A te 
you going to bring home another medal?’” good many colleges are hoping he will select their particular _ 
“Oh, I guess so, but what difference does it make around institution. But Frank has not made up his mind. He is Ded 
here whether I win or lose?’ was his answer. That got me going to college to prepare himself for his life’s work. To be p 
to thinking and it did not take me long to realize we hadn’t sure he is going to turn out for track but that is going to be p 
entered fully enough into the life of our boy. Athletics was his hobby, not his main business. (to 
his interest and since that day I have made it mine.” The story of Frank’s success is a story for American boys S] 
“We are very proud of Frank, and I think we ought to be,” and American fathers. Frank wanted his dad and his mother e 
said his father recently. “We have reason to be especially to be interested in what he was doing and accomplishing. $13 
proud because he worked hard for his honors on the cinder And like so many fathers and mothers they were not par- P 
track and at the same time he kept up well with his studies. # _ ticularly interested. But they saw the error of their ways— —— 
He didn’t neglect anything to win. And just because he “ ~~” e. Yas mothers and fathers will—and when they became really / 
has won so often hasn’t affected him in the least.” interested in what Frank was doing he began to do better. cal 
Hussey’s great race will long. be remembered. He was rank Hussey, Stuyvesant High School student, and lead-off man To-day he is one of the world’s greatest athletes and, of course, of . 
the lead-off man on the American 4oo-meter relay team, % !#e American team which hung 6p the new world’s record time his parents are proud of him and so are his fellow students Ga 
filling a most important réle in that event. Opposing him of 41 seconds for the 400-meter relay race in the Olympic Games at Stuyvesant High School and so is New York City. = 
was the great Harold Abrahams of England, the man who Young Frank Hussey will be heard from again without 
had conquered four of Hussey’s team mates in the 1oo-meter _ have gained a slight lead at the ten-meter mark, but the flash- a doubt. He is still an inexperienced runner. He has yet 
dash. & ing feet of the New York boy proved lightning swift and to have his first college experience. But it is doubtful whether 
At the sound of the gun he was off at even terms with his Abrahams’s lead was wiped out, and then began a bristling any race will be equal to that historic one when he triumphed 
older and more experienced rivals. Abrahams appeared to _ battle at even terms, which lasted half the distance of the over the great Abrahams. That was a race. 
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Agency, you apples to my a 
can earn your way through college. This scheme had never B IE K Ti t room and in selling them. Grab a box or basket and go toa m 
been tried on a large scale (as far as I know), until two y =) ° I US fellow’s room. Make the box look attractive—carry a clean 
years ago, when I started my apple agency at Yale. It cloth to shine the apples on top. so 
is therefore probable that you will be the first to think of dormitories, and because the fellows like to help a college mate. Start your salestalk thus: ‘ 
doing it in your college. If your parents have an apple Collect in advance when you can. Doing this will save you “*How would you like to have a bushel of these apples?” A 
orchard of their own, you will have a great advantage; but _ time and trouble, though I did not lose a single cent on bad Get your man to eat a sample if you can—if he does, he os 
anyone can succeed by dealing with local fruit wholesalers debts. Your success will depend on your ability to sell by will think he ought to buy a few anyway. If he thinks that Bi 
if he knows enough to do three things: the bushel and half bushel. You will waste a great deal of a bushel is too much, tell him: “It is the cheapest way to “ 
1. Get red apples without spots, that look perfect. time if you cannot persuade your college mates to buy in hand out a treat to your friends. If you wish you can eat se 
2. Get apples that taste good. large quantities. them for breakfast in your own room, while lying in bed— 
3. Get apples that are perfectly sound. this is easier than going out. An apple a day keeps the doctor P 
At Yale, I earned thirty-five dollars a week by this means, FTER you have the orders for the first thirty bushels, away.” hi 
and gradually changed my student apple agency into a student bring them in on a truck from your farm, early in the If you work energetically, you can sell a bushel and a fo 
refreshment agency, when fellows began to ask for tangerines, morning. Deliver them to your customers as soon as youcan. quarter per hour. This will mean disposing of your ten T 
dates, oranges, and candy. By all means, avoid keeping them overnight ina heated room, _ bushels in eight hours, 2 p. m. to 10.30 p. m., with half an A 
You should go to a college near home, if you plan to use as under these conditions their value goes down rapidly. hour out for supper. 
apples raised in your own orchards. If the University is as Borrow a wheelbarrow from the college yard-cleaning man, After you have started successfully with the apples, begin s] 
large as Yale (about'3,500), you can probably support yourself and carry them around yourself on the same day that you with other fruit. Many fellows who do not like apples will 
by selling fruit, without taking another job. There are thirty brought them from the farm buy oranges, tangerines and figs. About April, apples be- Mw 
weeks in the college year. If you make thirty-five dollars If you use your brains in starting, your account for the first | come tasteless and expensive. This makes it impossible to d 
a week, your profits for the year will amount to one thousand _ venture will read something like this. sell many. In the last two months you must spread out more. : 
and fifty dollars. This is enough. Sell every kind of good fruit and preserves that the fellows t 
On your farm there is probably a place where you can store Expenses willtake. Start onaline of fudge. You can buy this cheaply c 
the apples. Get your room in a college dormitory, and plan Cost of raising thirty bushels of apples and delivering from candy wholesalers, and cheaper still from mothers. s 
to bring all the fruit there. Next, try out the taste of the them to your college room at $2.50 per bushel... . . $7500 Perhaps your mother will make it. By these means, you can c 
students. Take some good apples to their rooms, and here __ Initial business expenses, buying order book, account keep your profits at the same figure of thirty-five dollars per I 
and there give a sample. Nearly everyone likes apples, and book, loss on rotten apples, etc... .. . . ee 5.45 week, during the last two months of the college year. i 
in a day or two, you ought to get orders for thirty bushels. Total expenses... . . eee Rete rica ass area etn $80.45 ‘ 
What price will you charge? You should ask about the Receipts from sale of apples, at average of $3.75 per F YOUR farm does not include an orange and tangerine . 
same as the apple dealers in the college town. These are the bushel....... Se Rr ye ery eee $112.50 orchard, find out from the local retail fruit dealers the names 
approximate prices: Profits—$112.50—$80.45 equals. ................. $32.05 _ of the fruit and commission houses that deliver in your college 
town. Then go to the bank, the farm bureau, or some other 
Full bushel (about 125 apples).............. $3.50 When you have put across this first enterprise, you can risk _reliable organization, and find out which commission merchants ' 
Half bushel (62 apples). ................ 2.00 carrying the apples around to the rooms and selling as you go. are most trustworthy. Compare the prices of different whole- 
Dozen... . 50 cents This will work best in the long run, as the fellows like to salers and beat them down from what they want to charge 
One apple 5 cents see just what they are getting. Bring in ten boxes, say three you at first. Order a small quantity of each fruit that has 
times a week on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. This is been most in demand—tangerines, oranges, and figs will 


The students will prefer to buy of you, because the grocery 
store and provision men generally do not deliver in college 


about the number of apples Yale would consume. It would 
take me about ten hours each of the three days that I delivered 


perhaps prove the most popular. Probably you will be safe 
to order a crate of tangerines, a crate of oranges, and five 
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pounds of figs. Look at each box and make the 
dealer open it for you. Taste a sample from 
each box. Then mark each so that you can | 
recognize it. Instruct the merchant to deliver 
them at your room, and make sure from your 
marks that he has given you the same crates 
I bought all my fruit this way, as I own no 
orchard. Now, when you go to sell your fruit, | 
mix in a few tangerines, oranges, etc., on top 
of your box of apples that you carry with | 
you, to give the fellows an idea of your other | 
jines and be prepared to take special orders. 
One fat student used to order a whole crate of 
grapefruit of me every two weeks. + 

When you have your agency running at 
full speed, your profit and loss account, which 
you will make out, after each of your three- 
times-a-week rounds, will read something | 


like this: 


Cost value of fruit on hand at begin- 
ning of day, i. e., whatever odds and 
ends you have left over from the time 


before..... cas err | 
Cost of fruit purchased or brought 
from farm ae ; kas” S638 | 
ie Bk 
Total. 5 giveialie cel aah seco), one 
Deduct cost value of what is left at end 
| ere Pere? 1.65 | 
Deduct from that probable deprecia- 
tion before you sell again (20%).... 33 
$1.32 


~ Q 


$30.80 minus $1.32 equals $29.48, total 
cost of products sold during day. 


Cash takenin........ sajewas se MRTSA 
$42.75 minus $29.48 equals $13.27. 
Deduct charge to fund for overhead ex- 
penses, (advertising, railroad fare, | 
et Peer $1.78 | 


(to get this figure, decide what you 
spend on the average for these extra 
expenses) } 

$13.27 minus $1.78 equals $11.49, 
profits for day. 








As we go to press, the news is flashed by | 
cable from Europe that the United States 
of America is winner of the 1924 Olympic | 
Games with a total of 94 points. 
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The Fire That 
Failed 


(Concluded from page 19) 











“Don’t,” was all he could utter. 

Deliberately Parsons drew back and kicked 
him in the face. 

“Get up, you coward,” he ejaculated with | 
venomous intensity. “Get up and die like 
a man.” But Squires only groveled the 
more. 

“Allright. Die like a dog then.” And Par- 
sons fired, the bullet piercing the back between | 
the shoulders. There was one convulsive | 
shudder, and Squires lay still. | 

| 


| 
| 





Parsons regarded the prostrate form with | 
contempt, prodded it with his foot. Then, to | 
Billy, who was trying to comfort his mother, 
“Well, kid, what have you to say for your- 
self?” | 

The mother threw herself entreatingly at | 
Parsons’ feet. He did not even glance at her; | 
his gaze was fixed on Billy. But for a moment 
only. There was a sound of hoofbeats outside, 
and he swung around, facing the front door. 
The hoofbeats ceased; footsteps came near. 
And then a voice: 

“Hands up, Parsons. Don’t turn or I'll 
shoot.” 

The voice came from behind. Sheriff Litton 
was standing, revolver aimed, in the kitchen 
doorway. As he spoke, the front door began 
to swing inward. Parsons whirled like light- 
ning, but Litton beat him to the tug on the 
trigger. A bullet cut his wrist and his revolver 
clattered to the floor. With a curse, Parsons 
stooped to snatch it up again, but Litton 
clouted him smartly across the jaw with the 
barrel of his gun and sent him reeling to the 
floor. The deputy who had just darted through 
the front doorway snapped a pair of handcuffs 
on the robber’s wrists. 

“The reward is ‘dead or alive,’” said the 
sheriff, “but I’d rather get him this way. 
He’ll hang anyhow.” 

Then he turned to the lad who still stood 
protectingly before the cowering woman in 
the corner. 

“Hello, Billy!” And he smiled. “It was 
you that sent me the note, wasn’t it?” 

Billy nodded. 

“Well, half the reward’s yours, then. You 
and your mother needn’t worry any more.” 
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This Boy Scout Wins a Kodak 


And there’s plenty of time for you to get in the big photographic 
competition in which one hundred $22 Kodaks are offered as prizes. 


The prize Kodak, No. 1A Pocket Kodak, Series IT, surely 7s a “‘dandy’’—simple to 
operate and makes pictures 214x414 inches. It is fitted with the famous Kodak An- 
astigmat lens f.7.7 which makes sharp, clear pictures—the kind you want. 


All you have to do to get in the contest is to 
send in the pictures—as many as you want. They 
may be any size and made with any camera and 
materials. 

Just remember that the pictures must have 
been made after June 1 and that they must reach 
us by October 1. Only Boy Scouts are eligible. 





Perhaps you can borrow a camera if you 
haven’t one, or you can get a Brownie for as 
little as $2 with which you have a chance of win- 
ning a $22 Kodak. 

Ask your Scoutmaster to tell you about the 
contest and how it will help you to get a Merit 
Badge for Photography. Mail your entries to 


BOY SCOUT CONTEST 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., the Kodak City 









































































HE station platform must have been 

all right, for Bristles had trotted all 

round it twice and carefully inspected 

it without finding anything to com- 
plain of. Now, all eagerness, he stood once more 
by his boss and waited for the next important 
mission. 

“Yes, Mr. Reed,’ Smasher was saying. ‘“‘He doesn’t look 
like a delicate dog that’d die from disgrace or exposure in 
a baggage car, I’ll admit, neither does he look like a dog that'd 
allow other dog travellers to make faces at him.” 

‘“‘Doesn’t look to me to be too high-toned to live with Kaf- 
firs a couple of days, either,” Mr. Reed took up teasingly. 
“The two days’ and three nights’ run from Capetown here to 
Johannesburg’s nothing.” 

“‘Nothing in this huge Africa of ours,” Smasher agreed 
“But it’s much too long a time for Hedgehog and me to live 
apart.” 

The good natured baggage master laughed. 

““Hedgehog, Smasher? Hedgehog? A fine name for a dog! 
It always makes me laugh when I hear that name.” 

“All right then, laugh,” and Smasher laughed, too. ‘“ You 
try to sleep every night with a wire-haired dog that insists by 
every means in his power that his bed’s in the crook of your 
arm and his pillow’s the side of your neck and see what you'll 
call him.” 

“I know what I'd call him, Smasher.” 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t call him that if I heard you.” 

The dog knew he was being talked about and knew it was 
something good. Pleased as a flattered child he panted and 
wagged his stupid stump of tail. 

“Well, what about it?” Smasher insisted. 

The baggage master beckoned to a “boy”—as all male 
natives in South Africa are bound to be, no matter what their 
age—‘Jim,” he instructed. ‘‘Put this young man, his dog 
and luggage all in one compartment. And lock them in until 
the train is ready to start.” 

And locking Bristles, surnamed Hedgehog, in with Smasher 
is just how Bristles happened to get lost. 

All dogs have faults, and Bristles had three good ones. 
The first an excessive, overwhelming curiosity, the second an 
intense desire to make friends, the third—well, the third was 
being an Irish terrier. 

Before they’d been an hour out of Capetown Bristles had 
busily proceeded from one end of the train to the other and 
looked it over and had introduced himself to everyone worth 
knowing and everybody else besides. As an introducer he 
was quite unbeatable. 

He’d wander into a compartment and do his best to smile, 
the passengers would talk to him and soon be patting him. No 
sooner friends with him than they’d be thinking such a friendly 
dog must have a friendly master. Then, dancing ahead 
of them, Bristles would lead them in to Smasher and 
let them do the rest. 

“Ts that your dog?” they’d ask to make an opening. 

“No,” Smasher’d say. “That happens to be my 
boss.” 

Then the new acquaintance would sit on a seat and 
Smasher’d sit on a seat and Bristles’d sit on a seat. 
And the dog would be mute master of ceremonies, ad- 
viser and protector. Long ere dusk Bristles had 
organized the whole train into one great happy family. 

The first night out was passed in cool and comfort, 
the next day the train slid into the Great Karroo. 
Real desert, not grass and bush like the Kalahari 
Just sand, salt scrub, lizards, goats, ostriches and the 
horizon. 


T EVERY wayside station the train 
would slow down and stop, the pas- 
sengers would get off and in a leisurely way 
walk up and down the platform for fifteen or 
twenty minutes to stretch their legs. Bristles 
learnt that just as easily as he made friends. 
The moment he felt the train slowing up 
he’d be on the end platform waiting to jump, 


A head that Brisiles knew well was by him 


dristles, Surnamed Hedgehog 


By Ferdinand Berthoud 
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and he'd be dancing around on the ground ready to greet the 
first one off. 

Hot? Hot? Was that Karroo hot? No, sir. A coke 
furnace was an ice palace compared to it. 

At mid day Smasher wandered damply to the observation 
platform at the end of his car to get a breath of fresh air. 
Standing back in the shade he lazily surveyed the scene. 
“‘Frightful waste, Smasher, a country like this,” said the man 
standing next him. 

“Terrible, Mac,” Smasher agreed familiarly, for Mac was 
one whom Bristles had introduced, and in that free, warm- 
hearted country men are brothers five minutes after they first 
meet. 

““Sand, scrub, bush, lizards and snakes clear to the sky- 
line,’’ Mac continued. 

““Not much else, is there, and yet those hills—those hills 
in the far distance. Funny, it doesn’t matter how hot or 
unpleasant or painful a fellow’s surroundings may be,” 
Smasher moralized, “he always smiles when he looks at the 
hills in the distance and dreams of the wonders behind them.”’ 

“The glamor.” 

“The glamor,” and Smasher’s eyes took on a misty, far- 
away expression. ‘The glamor. Those rugged kopjes over 
to the West. Look at those rugged hills.” 

Smasher stepped forward peering thoughtfully to the sky- 
line. “The glam—. Hang that brass rail!” he broke off 
suddenly. “Why in the world do they want to put red hot 
brass rails on trains just where a fellow can put his hands on 
them?” 

Mac laughed. “Blistered? I’ve got some stuff in my 
bag which I'll give you to rub on when we go back in. 
Ii’ll not be so hot after we get through this desert and, thank 
God, where I’m going it’s never unpleasantly warm.” 

Smasher licked his fingers and swore quietly for a moment. 
“Where are you going, anyway?” he presently inquired. 

‘Johannesburg, same as you, first of all. Then I’m think- 
ing of opening a trading store about a hundred and fifty miles 
North East of there. I used to have a trading store in 
Rhodesia, but the railway passed close to me and finished 
me up.” 

With growing interest Smasher looked at Mac seriously. 
“That’s just about the very idea I have myself,” he said. “I 
got tired of being on the half European coast after once being 
in real Africa, and I and Bristles were going up to do a little 
trading and prospect around a bit as a sideline.” 


































*“Good,’’ Mac 
came back heartily. 
“Any particular lo- 
cation in your 
mind?” 

“None whatever. 
Simply going in blind 
and going to find out 
for myself.” 

Mac smiled hap- 
pily. ‘“What’s the 
matter with our go- 
ing in together?”’ he 
asked. “I’ve got 
my site all picked 
out and arranged 
for.” 

“Suit me down 
to the ground,” 
Smasher agreed. 

“All right then. 
It'll be a_ bit 
rough at first un- 
til we get a cou- 
ple of huts up 
and start the 
Kaffirs in to build 
a sort of a store. 
Sleeping on the 
floor and such 
things, you know. All right if we can 
build before the rains come on.” : 

Smasher laughed. “Sleeping on the 
floor? Why, that’ll be like Paradise a 
after being smothered up in hotel bed- 
rooms.” ‘ 

“Then it’s settled?’’ Mac suggested 
eagerly. 

Bristles, surnamed Hedgehog, indus- 4 
triously hunting for his obedient slave, —_— 
trotted suddenly out and sat palpitating 
between the men. His bright, intelligent face, seeming to 
smile all over, looked inquisitively from one to the other. 

“Signed, sealed and delivered this sixteenth day of July,” 
said Smasher, and gripped Mac’s hand, “‘in the presence of—,” 
then, still laughing, he stooped down and shook the terrier’s 
paw. 
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Hastily, wildly the 
black hand threw 
something 


‘T= day passed. So passed the Great Karroo. So 

passed the second day. Next morning Johannesburg 
was on the program. Mile after mile the train dragged along 
through weary, rolling country, every mile the same as the 
last, each one the same as that to come. The passengers 
lazed, the passengers talked, the passengers slept. Some 
played cards and drank, some just drank. 

Smasher and Mac, now quite, quite old acquaintances, 
leisurely chatted and swapped lies. 

“Why do they call you ‘Smasher’?”” Mac inquired hap- 
hazard. ‘‘ You don’t look like a fighting man to me.” 

“No, I don’t,” Smasher agreed, much amused. “The 
‘Smasher’s’ meant quite differently. A smasher’s a heart 
breaker, and I’m so plain no heart would ever break for me. 
Except Hedgehog’s.” 

“You never know,” Mac ventured. 

The train slowed down, hesitated, almost came to a stop. 
With renewed energy the engine puffed and snorted, the con- 
nections jerked and shivered. Gradually the train gained 
speed and sauntered gaily on again. 

Of a sudden there was a both end collision—or so it seemed. 
Simultaneously, instantly, at one and the same time shrieks, 
shouts and yells came from each end of the train. Closer and 
closer to Mac and Smasher the shrieks and yells appeared to 
come. Quickly the shrieks and yells were understandable. 

For each and every yell said just exactly one same thing. 

“Smasher! Smasher! Smasher! Bristles thought the train 
was going to stop and jumped off. Smasher! Smasher! 
Hedgehog jumped off. Smasher! Smasher! Hedgehog’s 

lost!” 

As though shot from a catapult Smasher jumped 
up. With no single thought of civility or human 
feeling or the presence of ladies or anything else he 
butted his way through carriage after carriage till 
he hit the platform on the last car. 

There, almost a mile away and coming along those 
railroad ties like a four-footed whirlwind, was 
Bristles. Bristles lost—’way inside Africa with only 
the jackals and the snakes and lizards for company. 

Slowly the train drew further and further ahead. 
It came toa curve and took it. Bristles disappeared 
from sight. 

Ten miles on lay Bethany Siding. The train 
soon came there. Lolling about the station plat- 
form, their horses tethered outside, were two 
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troopers of the Cape Mounted Police. Almost before the 
train had stopped Smasher was on the ground and up to them. 

“My dog! My dog!” he began excitedly. “‘My dog 
jumped off the train.’ 

The troopers looked at him good naturedly, as though dogs 
jumping off trains were quite an every-day occurrence. 

“Don’t get up in the air, man, over a little thing like that,” 
one soothed him kindly. 

“But I wouldn’t lose him for a thousand pounds,”’ Smasher 
asserted. 

The trooper eyed him amusedly. “You're not going to 
lose him for a lot less than that,” he said. ‘See those Kaffir 
huts?” 

Smasher nodded. The huts were specks almost a dozen 
miles away. 

“Those huts are the only Kaffir huts in the district,” the 
trooper explained. ‘The Kaflirs there wouldn’t dare own 
a white man’s dog.” 

“But the jackals might get him! 
Smasher persisted. “ He’ll 
race himself to death try- 
ing to catch us.” 

“What’s his 


\ snake might bite him!” 


name?” 


the trooper asked. “‘ What 
breed?” 
“Bristles. Hedgehog. 


Irish terrier.” 

Still the trooper smiled 
good naturedly. “Bris- 
tles? Hedgehog? Irish 
terrier? Snakes don’t eat 
that kind of dog. Where 
are you bound for?” 

‘Johannesburg. Going 
to put up at the North 
Western Hotel.” 

The trooper started to 
move off. “You meet the 
train getting in the same 
time as this one the day 
after you arrive,” he said. 

Next moment one 
trooper was galloping to- 
wards the huts in the 
distance, the other gal- 
loping back along the line. 

And the second night 
in Johannesburg Smasher 
slept peacefully in the 
North Western Hotel. In 
the crook of his arm, his 
scrubby nose cuddled 
snugly and possessingly in 
his neck, slept Bristles— 
alias Hedgehog. 


DON’T like the look 

of that coolie at all,” 
Smasher remarked 
thoughtfully. 

“T don’t either,” Mac 
agreed. ‘There’s mostly 
something wrong with an a 
Indian when he’s wander- 
ing around alone so far from the coast. But I thought he’d 
be useful in helping to build. Doesn’t matter anyhow, we’ve 
almost finished now.” 


Smasher shook his head. “The beggar’s been stealing 


liquor from the store. That’s easily enough seen. There’s 
no knowing what else he might have stolen.” 

“Did you search his blankets?”’ Mac asked. 

“No, he hadn’t any blankets when he first came. He has 


only one now, and that one I gave him. Let’s get rid of him 
before he steals anything of value.” 

“Righto. We don’t need him any more. 
off.” 

The sun had dipped, in twenty minutes it would be dark. 
Smasher and Mac stood just inside the doorway of the nearly 
finished store looking idly out at nothing in particular. 

Four hundred yards away alongsidg the road a short, dark 
form quickly appeared from behind a "bush, just as quickly it 
went out of view. Fifty yards further on the form came in 
sight again and just as quickly disappeared once more. 

Smasher looked questioningly at Mac. “Our coolie going, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” said Mac. “I paid him off and told him to clear 
out as fast as he could. Wonder what he has in the bundle 
and why he’s keeping off the road.” 

“Did you give him any provisions?” 

“Yes, enough to get him into town. But he looks to have 
a regular cargo from the short glimpse I got of him.” 

Smasher walked swiftly to the back of the store and beck- 
oned to two husky Kaffirs. ‘Go up the road and bring that 
coolie back. Hurry! Cuchima!”’ 

The Kaffirs grinned happily, for Kaffirs love a coolie like 
they do a boil. The words were scarcely out of Smasher’s 
mouth before the dust was flying in a cloud behind them. 

The coolie came back painfully impelled by two joyously 
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Vl fix him 


enthusiastic assistants. Cringing, he stood before the two 
white men. 

“What have you got inside that blanket?” Mac asked 
quietly. 

““What you give me, baas. 

“Open the blanket up.” 

The coolie hesitated in mortal tenor. 
food you say I take,” he insisted. 

“Open it up!” 

The two whites stood close in front of the coolie towering 
over him, behind stood two Kaffirs perfectly ready and willing. 
The coolie looked from one to-the other. Shivering he went 
down on his knees. ‘But, ‘my baas, my baas. You give 
it to me.” 

“Open the blanket up,” Mac commanded fiercely. 

Trembling the coolie opened it. Inside the food he’d been 
given, a few odds and ends of his own, stolen clothing, stolen 
trade goods and a mass of things that he’d collected. 

The hippo sjambok in Smasher’s hand came with a savage 


Food, baas.” 


“Food, baas. Only 





Then a steam hammer hit the coolie’s jaw 


swish across the coolie’s shoulders. With a piercing scream 
he sprang wildly to his feet. Instantly two very happy Kaffirs 
had him as in a vise. 

The white men looked at each other curiously. 
shall we do with him, Mac?” 

‘ “Hanged if I know, Smasher. 
I know what would happen.” 

“We can’t very well waste the time of taking him a hundred 
and fifty miles to town for punishment and then chance his 
getting free,’ Smasher decided. ‘And we can’t keep him 
here. He’s been nuisance enough already as it is.” 

“No, we have to let him go,” Mac agreed sorrowfully. 
“But I think we can make him remember us. Loose him,” 
he said, addressing the Kaffirs. 

Mac quickly stooped and placed the stolen goods safely 
out of danger. ‘Now, you black-souled heathen, fasten the 
rest of your stuff up again in the blanket. And fasten it 
tight, mind you, for you’re going to have a rough passage 
for a while.” 

The coolie shakily wrapped up his stuff and tied the blanket 
over one shoulder and under an arm, the Kaffirs meanwhile 
impatiently, but gleefully, waiting. 

“Now, Smasher, come this side where you can get the best 
action.” 

Quietly Mac motioned to the Kaffirs to move away, at the 
same time telling them to keep nice and handy. ‘“ Now, you 


“What 


If we were alone I think 


drunken thief, trot along,” he said sweetly. ‘Smasher, 
start him off.” 
The coolie took a couple of hurried steps. Smasher’s 


sjambok came whizzing round him. The coolie squealed 

and ran. Smasher, running alongside, lashed furiously. Fifty, 

a hundred yards they rushed together, the sjambok whistling 

again and again, the Kaffirs simply howling with delight. 
“That’ll do,” Mac said at last. 
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“*Bout enough, eh?’ Smasher agreed windedly. “I'll 
bet he’ll remember that all his life, whilst a couple of months 
in jail would have been only a holiday.” 

In the dim distance the coolie turned and cursed them; 
cursed them with all the thousand tortures of a million 
Hindoo hells. 


— was absolutely, profoundly happy. Townbred, 
this country was all so very new to him and there was so 
very, very much to see. So much that needed close investiga- 
tion. The first torrential rains had fallen and all the world 
had come to life. Crickets there were, to give chase to and 
examine and hard, clumsy locusts that jumped off on rasping, 
crickly wings and so soon fell again. Such stupid, senseless 
things they seemed to be. And there were beetles: great, big, 
black, hard, shiny beetles. One that he’d stopped and softly 
patted had sharply ripped his paw. Strange they never had 
such things as that in Capetown. 

A faint chirping sound came from out a tiny hole just 
by him. With one ear 
cocked and one ready 
fore foot lifted he stood 
and listened most in- 
tently. The chirp came 
all around him, in front, 
behind, each side. From 
hole to hole he trotted, 
the sound just always be- 
ing somewhere else. A 
long, black thing with 
legs and legs and legs 
each side went twisting 
and turning busily away, 
the legs moving like 
troops a-marching. With 
nose close to it Bristles 
followed wondering why 
it didn’t stop to get 
acquainted. 

A hare jumped up and 
Bristles actually tumbled 
over in surprize, then 
chased it yapping till his 
breath was spent. And 
in the reeds flanking the 
river the hare was lost 
and in a moment he for- 


got it. Something in the 
rushing water made a 
louder “plop” and Bris- 


tles gave a start. Then 
the bright face took on a 
smile—this time a mighty 
knowing one. That was 
old bull frog—he didn’t 
want business with old 
bull frog at any price. 
He’d found him once and 
picked him up and tried 
to worry him, but old 
bull frog was so big—he 
weighed almost three 
pounds—and his skin was 
tough as leather. Just as 
he’d had him nicely going he'd turned and bitten him in 
the neck and a Kaffir had had to come and pry him loose. 
No, he didn’t want old bull frog. No sport in playing with 
him. Most certainly not. 

A korhaan raced along: he’d never chased a bird before. 
Excitedly with short “yap-yaps” he leaped and galloped 
after him. And then the bird hid, too. 

“Brees-sells. Brees-sells,”” a voice appeared to call him. 
In wonderment the busy dog stood still. 

“Brees-sells. Brees-sells,” the sound again came softly. 

Bristles’ bright eyes looked sharply round him. There in 
the bush, half hidden, was a human form he seemed to know. 

“Brees-sells. Brees-sells. Little Brees-sells.”” Uncer- 
tainly, yet quite unfearing, Bristles, in the shy, half sideways 
manner dogs sometimes assume, approached. 

“Brees-sells. Brees-sells. Brees-sells. Come, little Brees- 
sells.” And aman snapped his fingers. 

Yes, he knew him, knew that black smell. But it wasn’t 
the black smell Kaffirs had. Still he knew him, and in his 
trust of all men he was satisfied. 

The black man stooped and patted him. “Good doggie. 
Nice doggie.”” Softly he picked him up. “Nice Brees-sells. 
Good Brees-sells. Brees-sells like to swim?” 

Stroking him he took him down and stood close on the river 
bank. “Brees-sells like to swim? I show Brees-sells how to 
swim. Brees-sells swim good, swim long, long time. Brees- 
sells never come back.” 

Suddenly the coolie loosed him and deftly caught him by 
the hind legs as he fell. ‘“Brees-sells’ baas say he give me 
good start—I give Brees-sells good start, too,” he cruelly 
laughed. 

Planting himself firmly the coolie swung the dog round and 
round; slowly at first, then quicker and still more quickly. 
Puzzled and frightened the dog tried to turn and snap. 
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Isn’t My New Departure 
a Peach, Dad? 


“Sure is, son. No wonder you 
wanted it so badly. Stops your bike 
easier than I can stop the auto. 

“I’m mighty glad you have it. 
They never had brakes like this 
when I was a boy. 


“You'll have twice the fun out 
of the wheel now, because you can 
coast half the time. It’s great to 
be out so much in the fresh air, 
and I suppose you'll come home 
every night with a big appetite.” 











New Departures are 
made and sold on honor. 
During processes of 
manufacture, there are 
forty-four principal in- 
spections for the purpose 
of maintaining high 
quality standards. Every 
inspector is your repre- 
sentative in our factory 
to see that the brake you 
get is the best we make. 
This is one reason why 
New Departures have a 
long established reputa- 
tion for reliability and 
durability. 


If you haven’t a bicycle, you can 
get one with a New Departure on 
it, or you can make your old wheel 
almost as good as new by equip- 
ping it with this fine coaster brake. 

* * * 

If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story “‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 

NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 














Watch for Story by 


Rafael Sabatini F 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammeri 

stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells ow { 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7411 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 
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(Coming Soon) 

















WHY GO 
WITHOUT 
EQUIPMENT 


OR 
CASH? 


No need to go without equipment that scouts and other boys want. Thousands of 
boys have earned cash with which to buy articles shown in the Scout Supply Depart- 
ment catalogs and BOYS’ LIFE advertisements, by interesting their friends in 
BOYS’ LIFE. 
In part of 3 evenings Raymond Williams made his time worth $5.25. 
WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Write this man about it: 


Mr. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Swish! and he went hurtling, spinning out 
across the swollen stream. 

“Goodbye, Brees-sells. Goodbye little 
white-devil’s dog.” 

Bristles hit the rushing flood and went deep 
under. Struggling he reached the surface 
dazed and dizzy. Never before had he been 
in so much water and his usual active thoughts 
were blurred 

Coughing and sneezing he struck out for the 
shore. His feet worked like clockwork, his 
lungs pumped like engines as he battled for 
the bank. Two hundred yards or more the 
swirling water carried him, and under a dozen 
times—much more and he would be too weak. 
Much further and he certainly must give in. 

A few yards more and he struck a quiet pool 
and floated into it. Another minute and his 
feet touched bottom. 

“Brees-sells. Brees-sells. Little Brees-sells. 
Little Brees-sells tired?” a low voice came 
again. “T help little Brees-sells out.” 

The dog shrank back, but was far too tired 
and frightened to do anything or even to 
think. The man hurriedly splashed into the 
water and picked him up. 

“Little Brees-sells. Little Brees-sells swim 
good?” he laughed and smiled evilly. 

Round and round the scared dog flew. Whizz! 
and he spun across the stream once more. 

Then a steam hammer hit the coolie’s jaw. 

A minute—a long, painful minute—and 
a head that Bristles knew well was by him, 
an arm he loved had closed around him and 
a kind voice spoke. 

“Bristles! Hedgehog!” it said. “You 
mustn’t drown unless your pal does, too, 
laddie.”’ 


BRISTLES sat in the crook of an arm and 

wistfully looked at the pallid face beside 
him. Something was surely wrong. For 
three days now his pal had lain there just like 
that. Never once had he opened his eyes ex- 
cept when he made shouting, ugly noises, and 
then the eyes had looked so strange. It 
couldn’t be that he thought it was night for 
all that time? 

There on the blankets on the mud floor he 
lay so still and all his efforts to wake him and 
play with him had been so useless. - Again 
and again he’d nuzzled his nose under his 
neck to make him move, time after time he’d 
kissed his cheeks. Yet never once had he 
smiled or murmured “Bristles. Bristles.” 
No one to romp with, no one to run with and 
jump around. 

And his breathing came so hard and he was 
so hot and so very, very wet! 

A sound, a stealthy, creeping footstep fell 
on Bristles’ ear. The wide-awake dog sprang 
to his feet and stood stock still with head on 
one side, listening tensely. A step he didn’t 
somehow seem to recognize. Too careful. 

Cautiously, very cautiously a black head ap- 
peared through the doorway. Part of a black 
body. A black arm and hand quickly fol- 
lowed. Hastily, wildly the black arm and 
hand threw something—something long and 
thin and dark—threw it wildly yet straight 
and squarely onto the blankets and thevsense- 
less man. And there for a second it wriggled. 

When the cobra had recovered itself and 
raised its head Bristles, standing undaunted, 
was piercing through and through it with 
boring, burning eyes. 

Unready, surprized, fascinated, with hood 
expanded, the cobra hesitated where it was. 
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For twenty, thirty seconds, a minute neither 
dog or snake so much as moved a muscle. 
Neither even dared to breathe Three feet 
six of cobra, eighteen or twenty pounds of 
willing dog, and each might easily have been 
carved out of wood or stone. Somewhat in 
anger, somewhat from curiosity, never from 
a the terrier kept his eyes as rigidly fixed as 
stee: 

Then the instinct of a hundred thousand 
years before flashed through the ages and, like 
a stroke of lightning, entered Bristles’ brain. 

Slowly, mechanically his head moved from 
side to side. Slowly, in ever-widening space, 
the head moved back and forth. And as it 
moved, slowly as though hypnotized, the 
snake’s head moved along with it. Back and 
forth, back and forth, back and forth. Evenly, 
silently as the pendulums of two clocks they 
moved together. 

The snake’s head came aside to its widest 
swing, almost a foot it swung from out of 
center. Like a bullet from a rifle Bristles was 
past it and had the cobra by the hood and neck. 

Fiercely, savagely, furiously the dog shook 
it and worried it, yet instinctive knowledge told 
him not to allow his teeth to penetrate. Madly 
he shook the long, thin, writhing body, then 
flung it wildly from him and against the wall. 

As the cobra wriggled back into position 
the flaming eyes were fixed again ready and 
waiting for it. And slowly, slowly, carefully 
the head went back and forth, back and forth, 
back and forth. 

Again the body shot through the air and 
neck and hood were gripped, again the terrier 
worried and shook the snake, then cast it from 
him at the wall. 

And when it raised its head once more the 
dog was waiting just the same. 

A dozen times did Bristles grip the snake 
and worry it. Each time it came back weaker 
and weaker and nearer its end. Another 
throw or two and its bruised, crushed, harried 
body would cease to move. 

A vicious throw and Bristles quickly backed 
away. Both hind feet touched the edge of 
Smasher’s blankets. Limply the snake’s head 
rose and stared ahead. The eyes were dying. 

Slowly, slowly the dog’s head went from side 
to side. Slowly, slowly, slowly. Back and 
forth, back and forth, back and forth. And 
with it moved the snake. 

A sudden spring, one last agile leap. The 
blanket behind the terrier slipped—he landed 
sprawling on his side. When he had scrambled 
to his feet once more the cobra’s fangs were 
deep into the blanket, the head lay still, the 
body fluttered in the throes of death. 

Mac, coming into the hut with quinine and 
a drink, stopped with a start in the doorway. 
The muscles in the snake’s body still writhed, 
expanded and contracted. But the writhing 
body was headless. 

“Bristles!” Mac said in wonderment un- 
bounded. “Did you do that?” 

The dog looked up and wagged his stump of 
tail. Slime dribbled from his mouth and he 
coughingly tried his best to spit. 

“Hedgehog,” Mac questioned again. “Did 
you do that? Did you bite that thing’s head 
off to make sure of saving your boss? Bite 
into a snake—a thing a dog will never do?” 

Then Bristles smiled and, sidewise, moved 
away. 

Wearily, contentedly he lay and snuggled his 
body into the crook of an arm. The crook of 
an arm he owned—the arm he loved so well. 
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| R Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest | 














1. BOYS’ LIFE wil? give “> month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would we! tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

. Any reader of BOYS" LIFE under eighteen years of 
s ‘may compete. 
ions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper ho 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Mangscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of a LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, w! prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 








i te 
| ‘Photographic Contest Rules | 


i 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be consi : 
1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 
oe, Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the - before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all aww A of BOYS’ LIFE. 














3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 





not send letters. not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be d unless a stamped and ad- 

envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 

photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the Care 
a pe rn contestant, (ng age Har 
Photogr become Property 
of BOYS’ LI 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





“Duzzlecraf 2 





Every month of the year has its own fun 
and its own pleasures; and after weeks of out- 
door play, it surely is genuine pleasure to get 
back to real work among school friends with 
whom we may swap stories of outdoor adven- 
tures in woods and fields, on rivers and lakes, 
or possibly close to great oceans. That’s half 
the fun of summer, anyhow,—getting back 
home and to work. Now fora friendly 
scramble for five prizes! 


Winners of June Prizes 
For Original Puzzles 


Arthur G. — 2 Bedford Place, Glen 
Rock, N. J., $ 

Paul F. Yost, 614 West 2d St., Sedalia, Mo., 
$2. 
Thurman Ridge, 27 South Denny St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., $1. 


For Puzzle Answers 


Gardner Abbott, 155 Lincoln Way, Chicago 


Heights, Ill., $2. 

William van Gestel, 10 Wilmore St., Matta- 
pan, Mass., $r. 

All readers of Boys’ Lire are invited to com- 
pete for the prizes, which are as follows: 


Class I. The sender of the best set of answers mailed on or 
before the 20th of the month of this issue will receive a prize 
of $2; the sender of the _ best set will receive a prize ¢ — 

Class II. To readers who can make original 
prizes are offered: $3 for the best puzzle sent in before he: 20th 
of this month, $2 for the second best, $1 for the next best. 

If a reader wins a prize in Class I, he will not be eligible for 
a second prize in Class I for the six ‘months foliowing, though 
he may (if he can) win a prize for puzzle-making the very 
next month. 

The same rule holds good “the other way around.” 

Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. A free field for all, 


An Organization Puzzle 
(Winner of first prize) 
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Reapinc Across: 1. To unite. 2. Partly 


open. 3. A mixed earthy substance made up 
of lime, clay and sand. 4. To imitate. 5. 
Part of a shoe. 6. Very black. 7. Certain 
threads in a web of cloth. 8. Facile. 9. That 
which goads to action. 10. A sharp little nail. 
When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters will spell the name of a well- 
known scout official; the letters indicated by 
the numbers from 1 to 18 spell a famous 
organization—ARTHUR G. VILLEPIGUE. 


Zigzag 
(Winner of second prize) 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag, begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter, and ending 
at the lower, right-hand letter, will spell the 
names of two famous explorers. 

READING Across: 1. A common fruit. 2. 
To “be prepared.” 3. Of a dull yellowish 
brown color. 4. The path of a heavenly body. 
5. Part of a grandstand. 6. One of a wander- 
ing race. 7. Todo away with. 8. To concede 
as true. 9g. A heavenly body seldom seen. 
10. To distribute. 11. A South American 
quadruped. 12. An organ of the body. 13. 
A garment.—PavuL F. Yost. 


Novel Acrostic 
(Winner of third prize) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials spell a 
class of scouts; another row of letters will spell 
another class of scouts. 

READING Across: 1. Destiny. 2. Notion. 
3- Official standing. 4. To embrace the 
opinions of one party. 5. A large woody plant. 
6. A vehicle. 7. To elevate. 8. At the apex 
9. Tohalt. ro. Situation—THuRMAN RIDGE. 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
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written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a famous old ship that 
went down on September 25, 1779. 
named by way of compliment to a famous 
American who won much honor abroad. 
Reapinc Across: 1. A hut. 2. A deluge. 
3. Whim. 4. A kind of tea. 5. A running 
knot. 6. A punctuation mark. 7. A tiny 
carving in relief. 8. Swift in motion. 9. 
Three and one-fifth grains. 1o. A violation of 
law. 11. A little face. 12. The ethereal fluid 
in the veins of the gods. 13. To urgently long 
for. 14. Virtuous. 15. Useful on a golf course. 


A Letter Puzzle 


What three letters, always in the same 
order, can be added to the following nine 
letters, and make nine four-letter words? 

BD, C, Dj G, H, t, B, Bt 


Two Diagonals 


I. The letters from the upper, left-hand 
letter to the lower, right-hand letter, will 
spell the surname of a famous English scientist 
born in September, 1791. 

READING Across: 1. To praise unduly: 
2. Prudence. 3. A dealer in furs. 4. A small 
umbrella. 5. Goaded. 6. Pertaining to the 
sides. 7. A certain month. 

II. The letters from the upper, left-hand 
letter to the lower, right-hand letter, will 
spell the Christian name of the English 
scientist. 

READING Across: 1. To take the dimen- 
sions of. 2. A document often bestowed in 
June. 3. Tranquil. 4. A very large heavy 
knife. 5. To interpose between parties in 
order to make peace. 6. The condition of the 
atmosphere. 7. Generous. 


Letter Additions 

By adding one letter at the beginning of the 
six following words, six new words may be 
formed, and the six letters to be added will, 
when properly arranged, spell the name of a 
fine city of the United States. 

1. Rode, 2. Ever. 3. Aver. 
Over. 6. Bony. 


4. Ails. 5. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of thirty-eight letters and 
form a Chinese proverb. 

My 10-21-2-34 is weft. My 16-37-4 is a 
masculine name. My 20-30-6 is a quadruped. 
My 18-11-1 is an old-fashioned two-wheeled 
carriage. My 36-27-9-3-17 is a series of con- 
nected links. My 26-7-33-13-29 are imple- 
ments. My 23-8-35-31-28 is a thin little layer. 
My 15-38-25-19-22 is the gathered stalks of 
certain kinds of grain. My 5-14-24-12-32 is 
what you are if you cannot solve this puzzle. 


Answers to August Puzzles 


AN ORGANIZATION PuzzLE. From 1 to 2, 
Holland; 1 to 3, Hancock. Reading across: 
1. Heather. 2. Oatmeal. 3. Lincoln. 4. 
Lancets. 5. Abscond. 6. Neglect. 7. Derrick. 

OmitrED LETTERS. Dan Beard. 

Tue Loop AErtaLt.—Centrals, Radio set. 
Reading across: 1. R. 2. Tap. 3. Cider. 
4. Pit. 5.0. 6S. 7. Tea. 8. Lotto. 

P1.—Winter is cold-hearted, 

Spring is yea and nay, 
Autumn is a wéathercock 
Blown every way. 
Summer days for me, 
When every leaf is on the tree. 

Diamonp.—1. D. 2. Dog. 3. Donor. 4. 
Got. 5. R. 

CHANGED Heaps.—t1. Pike, dike. 2. Had- 
dock, paddock. 3. Dace, face. 4. Hake, lake. 
5. Mullet, bullet. 6. Ling, wing. 7. Dab, 
cab. 8. Carp, harp. 9. Ray, jay. me Bass, 
pass. 11. Sole, mole. 12. Tench, 

NumERICAL EnicMa.—To adie 1 in the 
heroic makes heroes. : 

Worp-squaRE.—1. Flaw. 2. Lobe. 3. 
Able. 4. Weed. Diagonal, fold. 

CENTRAL Acrostic.—Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. Reading across: 1. Babel. 2. Cloak. 
3. Crypt. 4. Lasso. 5. Rocky. 6. Aroma. 
7. Rough. 8. Satin. 9. Tasty. 10. Broth. 
11. Offer. 12. Braid. 13. Comma. 14. Arena. 
15. Tarry. 16. Quill. 17. Lacks. 18. Crave. 

CoNNECTED SquarEs.—I. 1. Time. 2. 
Idea. 3. Mess. 4. East. II. 1. Bare. 2. 
Arid. 4. Eddy. III. 1. Tear. 
2. Else. 4. Rear. IV. 1. Year. 


2. Edna. 3. Anti. 4. Rain. 
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the Keds line. 





WILLIAM C. DeMILLE ON HIS 
HOLLYWOOD COURT 


This court is made of cement in- 
stead of clay or grass and is the 
scene of some fast matches. Si 
of the matches mentioned below 
ingles’-—much harder on 
shoes than ‘‘doubles’”’ matches. 


Below is shown a Keds 
with crepe sole— 
one of the many models i in 





























A great 


motion picture director 


makes a record with Keds 


KEDS are acomplete line of 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
varying in price according to 
grade, size and style—from 
$1.25 to $4.50. 


Keds with athletic-trim are 
not only standard for sport 
and vacation wear, but are 
also the ideal long-wearing 
every-day summer shoe for 
boys and girls of all ages. 
Keds with Crepe Soles are 
the choice of thousands of 
tennis players —: including 
the ten leading players in 
the country. Other Keds 
include attractive pumps 
and oxfords for street, home 
and all outdoor wear. 


ATHLETIC-TRIM KEDS 
Keds with athletic-trim come in 
lace-to-instep, black, brown and 


ey trim. They are built for the 
foodnt sports and vacation wear. 
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Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


F there’s anything harder on shoes 
than a cement tennis court I haven’t 
seen it!” said William C. DeMille recently. 


And he placed on a desk in our office a 
pair of Keds which he had brought all the 
way from Hollywood to New York for our 
inspection. 

**I’ve already worn these for 101 sets on 
my own cement court—and they’re easily 
good for 50 more. That’s three times the 
amount of wear I generally get. I thought 
you would like to know about it.” 


Another instance of the amazing wearing 
quality of Keds. 


Keds are not only built to wear—they 
are made also to combine the maximum of 
speed, ground-grip and comfort. That is 
why they are the standard shoes for sports 
and athletic use everywhere today. They 
are ideal, too, for canoeing, camping trips 
and hiking over rough country. 

Keds are a complete line of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, varying in price according to grade, size and 
style—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

It is important to remember that not all canvas 
rubber-soled shoes are Keds. Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company. They 
come in a wide range of styles and prices. But 
every pair of Keds is built to give longer wear and 
better service. 

And every Keds shoe has the name Keds on 
it. If you want the standard shoes for sports of 
every kind—if you want the longest wearing quality 
your money can buy—look for the name Keds! 


The new Keds Hand-Book for Boys 
is full of things every boy will want 
to know about. How to make things 
— rules for games — woodcraft, etc. 
Sent free if you address Dept. 430, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless thename Keds 
is on the shoe 
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N 1875 I came up from New Orleans to St. 
Louis on the Grand Republic, the cabin of 
which was 300 feet long in the'clear. It was 
indeed a grand steamboat, with a typical jovial 
river captain and an old-time Mississippi River 
pilot, old-time but young in years, a friend of 
Mark Twain’s, with a fund of charming stories 
and ballads which he sang in a rich baritone 
voice. 
The Mississippi River was then alive with 
craft of all descriptions. We passed great rafts 






























of logs floating down the river; there were also 
rafts of sawed lumber and barges, flatboats, 
coal scows, stern-wheeled tow boats, side- 
wheeled excursion boats and great stately 
packets of the Robert E. Lee type and larger, 
floating photograph galleries, floating general 
merchandise stores, floating theaters and 
floating side shows. The levee at St. Louis 
was a scene of life and bustle, drays, trucks 
and mule teams of all kinds, colored roust- 
abouts or deck hands with red shirts open at 
the neck and often sleeveless displaying their 
great black glistening muscular arms. Bales 
of goods, “mud clerks” shouting, steamboat 
bells ringing, steamboat whistles blowing, 
crowds of passengers going and coming to and 
from the steamers, while out in the stream 
floated driftwood, logs and trees and cach 
sand bar was covered with snags or driftwood; 
waterfow] disported themselves on the sur- 
face of the water, seagulls followed the stream 
from the Gulf far up the tributaries. There was 
a scene of animation and life all along the way 
the surface and banks of the Father of Rivers. 
I have just returned from St. Louis, where 
one cheap dowdy excursion boat and one dingy 
stern-wheeler are left to represent the mighty 
fleet whose prows formerly proudly nosed the 
levee; the old Mississippi’s yellow flood moved 
silently and solemnly without a moving boat or 











craft of any kind 
within sight on its 
surface. For three 
days I did not see 
any sort of boat on 
the Mississippi, not 
even a rowboat. No birds flew across the flood 
or rested upon the surface of the turbid waters, 
there was also a total absence of driftwood along 
the shores and although the railroad to the 
Boy Scout Camp kept us in sight of the river 
for almost four hours going and coming, I 
did not see more than two pieces of driftwood 
on the bars.- This made me feel very sad. 
It means that there are no longer any forests 
on the shores of the Mississippi, Missouri or 
the tributary streams above St. Louis. 

While out at the boys’ camp I 
saw but one bird, a lone rose- 
breasted grosbeak, on our way 
back from St. Louis, while we were 
gliding over the glistening rails 
through Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
where from the car window I 
formerly saw flocks and flocks of 
prairie chickens, quail, and all sorts 














of wild fowl, I only 
saw about four doves 
and two turkey buz- 
zards. Theonly thing 
to cheer me up on 
this trip was the Boy 
Scouts and the wild flowers along the edges of 
the tracks; but many of the flowers were 
escaped domestic flowers. 

Boys, we have wiped our immense forests out 
of existence, we have driven the birds from the 
face of the earth, the steamboat is as rare as 
the cowboy, the flatboats are as extinct as the 
buffalo! and there are no trees of which to 
build rafts. We can, of course, do without the 
flatboats, the steamboats and the barges, 
but we must not and cannot do without forests 
and flowers. Therefore, in making your collec- 
tions do not pull up the plants or hack the 
trees or branches, but treat them with rever- 
ence and respect, then secure a loose leaf 
book with leaves of paper as nearly approach- 
ing the texture of blotting paper or unglazed 
newspaper as may be, and make prints of the 
leaves of the trees and plants on this paper; 
this will give you a more durable collection 
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ing Prints from Nature’s Types 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


than could pressea specimens; and best of all 
the leaves may be obtained without injury to 
the plants themselves. 


In the green, growing wood, 
In the deep, dewy wood, 
Where the spruce, pine, and woodbine com- 
mingle their sweet, 
The sun’s rays intense 
Through the foliage so dense 
Are drifted and sifted to fall at your feet, 
With heat all consumed, 
Both refined and perfumed, 
By leaves of the trees, where the broad 
branches meet. 


I am indebted to my two sisters, Lina Beard 
and the late Adelia Beard, for my knowledge 
of leaf printing. The art was evolved by them 
after a series of experiments and first pub- 
lished in one of their books. Leaf printing 
should be practiced by all the scouts when 
making their collections and identifying trees 
and plants; the art is so simple that anyone can 
learn it. The samples given in this article were 
all printed by tenderfoot scouts while passing 
their tests at my Outdoor School. A book of 
these prints makes an exceedingly interesting 
and useful addition to one’s nature library. 

I have taken different colored printer’s inks 
and with them made the most dainty prints of 
flowers and the plants upon which the blossoms 
grew. For instance, that most 
lovely of all our wild flowers, 
the pink moccasin flower, 
sometimes foolishly called 
lady slipper, there is nothing 
in the form of this flower to 
suggest a slipper, but every- 
thing to suggest a moccasin— 
I used green printer’s ink for 
the plant and pink printer’s 
ink for the flower, and the 
result was delightful, charm- 
ing, great, bully! 

After experimenting a num- 
ber of times I discovered that 
it was not necessary to use 
colored printer’s ink to pro- 
ducecolored pictures, although 
it is interesting to do so, but 
one may use the black ink and 
make the prints of leaves of 
the plants or blossoms and 
after they are thoroughly 
dried they may be colored 
with water colors, or with 
colored wax crayons in imita- 
tion of nature. After these 
experiments I designed a box 
and had it made at the tinshop 
for carrying my printing outfit. 
Fig. 1 shows the box; it was 
my intention to have similar 
boxes manufactured for the 
market, but you boys know 
that the writer is not in the 
manufacturing business, nor any commercial 
business for that matter. He is only your 
National Scout Commissioner and his duty is 
to look out for the interest of his boys and keep 
them busy. Therefore, he is publishing a 
diagram of the box he had made in place of 
manufacturing them for the market. . 

A piece of glass is the best thing on which to 
spread the printer’s ink, but in my box you will 
see that I have an ink pan which is made of tin, 
for the reason that a tin pan is much more 
adaptable to a box than a brittle piece of glass. 
There is also a division in the box for a knife 
and brush, there is another division for the 
wax crayons, and three more divisions for 
cottonseed oil, benzine and printer’s ink, while 
the cover is made to hold the paper, loose 
leaves and the book and directions how to 
make leaf prints. Fig. 2 shows a scout with 
the box swung over his shoulder, while. scat- 
tered around Fig. 2 are actual prints made 
from leaves by tenderfoot scouts. None of 
the boy printers were over twelve years of age, 
and all of them beginners at that. 

The excellence of the print depends entirely 
upon the skill of the printer, the skill of the 
printer depends mainly upon his gumption, his 
previous experience, and last but not least, 
upon the paper he uses. He must have sense 
enough when the ink is too thick to thin it a 
little with benzine, he must have sense enough 
to spread the ink neatly and not too thickly 
upon a piece of glass, Fig. 4, without daubing 
it all over his hands, face and clothes. A 
palette knife is an excellent thing to use in 
spreading the ink. A palette knife is a knife 
used by artists in mixing their colors on the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ground to spread on? He looked over his flat 
white world, stretching bare and vast north, 
east, south and west, and muttered: “Unbe- 
lievable!”’ ; 

Kak had heard many stories of their Eskimo 
shamans or medicine-men going to sleep and 
visiting the moon in their sleep, and seeing 
things quite as extraordinary as houses six 
times six rooms high. None of these, however, 
had fired him with a desire to follow. Now he 
tried to imagine climbing up the outside of such 
a house to the very top, pinching himself all 
the way to be sure he was awake. The notion 
made him chuckle, but not loud enough to 
interrupt. He intended to be very polite and 
hear more and more. So he sat quiet listening 
with his mouth a little open and his eyes wide 
and round; and at the end of each tale, while 
the others cried their amazement, he nodded, 
saying in his heart: 

“Some day I will travel to the Kabluna’s 
country and see these marvels for myself.” 

They sat late over breakfast next morn- 
ing listening to more queer talk, till at last 
their neighbor roused them calling in the 
tunnel: 

“T am Hitkoak. I am coming in.” 

This is the polite way for an Eskimo to an- 
nounce his visit. 

The other two strangers were already outside 
feeding the dogs and waiting for their chief’s 
word as to what they were to do that day. 
They called the Kabluna Omialik, which really 
means Commander; but Eastern Eskimos have 
no conception of one man being master over 
another or employing him for wages. Such 
conditions do not exist among them. So hear- 
ing this title they took it for his name and all 
addressed him by it. 

Hitkoak had discovered from his guest how 
anxious the explorer was to meet natives, 
and so he had formed the brilliant idea of 
escorting one party to the nearest village 
which, he said, ought now to lie about a 
day’s journey away on the shore of Victoria 
Island. Eskimos are never quite sure where 
their neighbor towns are to be found for even 
the places have a way of packing up and mov- 
ing off. When comfortable houses can be built 
in a couple of hours, and each householder can 
carry all his belongings on one sled, it is easier, 
if the fishing or hunting proves bad, just to 
move the whole village over to another site. 
Generally so many sleighs moving make a very 
deep track which will not be covered even by 
storms and blizzards for about three months, 
so if at first you do not find the place you want 
to reach, you follow on and follow on until you 
overtake it. 

Omialik was immensely pleased with the 
idea of visiting a local town; and instantly 
everybody wanted to go. Kak wanted to go. 
He itched to go; but he did not clamor about 
it half so loudly as the girls. Hitkoak put his 
foot down saying it would never do for them 
all to flock over; for so many women and 
children and dogs‘landing in to be fed might 
embarrass their kinsmen; so after a hubbub of 
talk it was decided that Taptuna, whose 
brother lived in the neighbor village, and who 
had been there recently, should act as guide. 
Guninana was much better able to take care of 
herself than the other women, and she had 
more food laid by also. 

“Tf the boy can be spared, let him come,” 
said Omialik, and made Kak his friend for 
life. 

Taptuna’s glance questioned his wife. 

“Ves, yes, certainly, let our brave hero go! 
Noashak will take care of me very well.” 
Guninana’s sides shook with uncontrolled 
mirth. “I want to hear all that happens up 
yonder anyway, and the lad’s stories will be 
better than yours, Taptuna.” 

So it was agreed. Kak could not stay in- 
doors with the excitement of his great adven- 
ture surging in his veins; he had to go out and 
tear up and down, and yell, and let off steam 
generally. 

They were not to start until next morning, 
for the strangers, both men and dogs, needed a 
good rest; and Kak thought he would never be 
able to put in the time; however, this turned 
out to be one of the most thrilling days of his 
life. Omialik did not forget his promise about 
the rifle. He took the weapon from its case 
and allowed Kak to examine it closely; hold it 
in his own hands; place it at his shoulder and 
look, as directed, down the long nose. The 
boy could not at all understand how it worked 
so their guest showed him. There being no wild 
animals about he set up a stick, walked far 
away, raised the gun and sent a bullet through 
the wood from where he stood. The Eskimos 
were not greatly impressed for they thought it 
magic. Their own shamans told them con- 
stantly of strong spells which would kill ani- 
mals unseen, and carry people to the moon and 
so forth. What really excited everybody was 
the tremendous bang the gun made when it 
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went off. Hitkoak’s wife and the girls were so 
frightened they ran away into their own house 
and would not come out; and Noashak howled 
at the top of her lungs and kept on howling 
till poor Guninana, who was pretty well scared 
herself, begged the kind Kabluna not to do it 
again. 

He did do it again though, just once more, 
to satisfy Kak. And when Kak learned it was 
not magic, and saw the small piece of metal 
which flew out of the rifle straight to its mark, 
he was crazy to try it himself. 

“Let me do it!” he teased, in a frenzy of 
desire. “I only want to whang it off once— 
I’m sure I can hit the stick.” 

The white man shook his head. “No you 
can’t, not at the first trial—no one ever does. 
The fact is,” he explained, “I can only shoot 
this gun off a certain number of times until I 
get back to my own country, because I have 


village to deserted village, going miles around 
out of their road in order to cling to the rem- 
nant of a faint track which would surely lead 
where the people now were. They camped 
after dark and rose early to find themselves 
in view of the town—a cluster of houses look- 
“ing from a distance like so many snow cakes 
you might have turned out of a patty pan. 
Then Taptuna bade the strangers wait while 
he and Kak raced ahead to announce them and 
tell the people they were friends. Otherwise, 
if the dogs stirred and the Eskimos grew 
alarmed, they might dash out and try to kill 
the whole party. 

Kak ran faster than his dad and reaching 
Kitirkolak’s home first vanished out of sight. 
He did not have to go into an underground 
tunnel, for this house was built with a doorway 
and a long shed leading to it. 

“T am Kak,” he cried. “I am coming in.” 
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Good-bye until next year! 


I loved you in a hundred different ways 

Throughout the busy, happy summer days, 

But now the Autumn, veiled in dusky hazes 
With frosty breath and hunter’s moon is here. 


Good-bye, camp! 


The sun is hanging low; 


The trees are turning scarlet, yellow, brown, 
And thoughts of forest blend with thoughts of town; 
How bare it seems when all the tents are downl 


Good-bye, camp! 


It’s time for me to gol 


Good-bye, camp, with memories so dear! 
The ghost of summer rustles in the trees, 
Awaiting winter’s stroke with trembling knees; 
A lonesome whisper rides upon the breeze; 


Good-bye, camp! 


Good-bye until next year! 


—Sherman Ripley 








only a certain number of bullets. We may need 
them all to kill animals for food, so I dare not 
waste any more.” 

“Can they bang? Can they make holes in the 
stick?” Kak asked, pointing to the strange 
Eskimos. 

“Ves, sometimes. 
pretty well.” 

“Tf he learned I can learn!” 

This was no boast; the lad only felt very sure 
of himself and intensely in earnest; so his friend 
answered seriously: 

“That is true. You can learn. But if you 
want to learn to shoot you must come to Her- 
schel Island where there are stores to buy 
bullets—and it is a long, long way.” 

“T don’t care! I'll go! Id like first rate to 
see places and stores and bullets. May I go 
along with you?” 

Kak had yet to understand the words he 
used; but he was throbbing with wild ambition; 
his gray eyes sparkled, and his perfect teeth 
gleamed in a double row. He looked a volcano 
of enthusiasm. 

The white man laughed. “Wait, youngster! 
Wait! You go too fast for me. To-morrow 
we will try out what kind of traveler you 
are.” 

Kak had a chance to prove his endurance 
next as” for they traveled from deserted 
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And immediately popped his head through the 
hole in the wall. 

His aunt rolled out of bed with three small 
children on top of her, gasping: 

“Kak, you scamp! Bless the boy! How 
did he get here?” 

“T came on my two feet with father and three 
strangers, one of them is a Kabluna—” He 
was panting from running and tried to tell 
everything in a breath, and had to stop and 

uff. 
“ “Kabluna,” chorused the children without 
an idea of what it meant. 

Akpek was already scrambling into his 
trousers. Kak’s uncle raised himself on one 
elbow and blinked sleepy eyes. “Is your father 
come here?” he asked. 

“Yes. And two strange Eskimos from far 
away, and Omialik from farther away. They 
are all over yonder; and they have two more 
than six dogs and much gear on their sled, and 
a long-nosed gun to kill animals, and little 
wooden sticks which carry fire. He let me try 
them myself——” 

“Where is he?” yelled Akpek. “I want to 
try them!” 

“No, you can’t. He hasn’t any more to 
waste. If you want to learn to shoot you must 
go to Herschel Island, and it’s far, far away— 
but I am going some time ‘i 








Synopsis of the Previous Installments of Kak, The Copper Eskimo 
Kak is an Eskimo boy living in Victoria Island, a member of the tribe of Copper Eskimos, that is, Eskimos 


who use copper utensils. 


One day Kak’s father, Taptuna, and his neighbor, Hitkoak, 


on their way to 


hunt seal, discover a dead whale. To save the meat they cut it in chunks and, unable because of the 
immediate need for blubber, to take time to sledge it to their homes, Taptuna next day orders Kak to take 
the sledge and bring in the frozen whale meat. Overjoyed, Kak sets out with the sledge and the two 
dogs, in bravado snatching up the snow knife used to cut snow blocks for the Eskimo houses. Bragging 


to the little girls, his sister and her playmates, that he will make four trips, Kak rides away. 


Having made 


three trips, he is about to put up the sledge when his sister taunts him with having failed to do what he 
promised. So, although it grows late, Kak returns to fill the sledge once more, But as dusk comes on he 
is terrified, fearful lest he meet one of the great white bears, jumps on the sleigh and the dogs race off. 
Presently Kak realizes that he, is lost in the darkness and with a storm rising. So he builds his first snow 


house, and with the two dogs curls up inside it for the night. 


In the morning Taptuna finds him, praises 


him for his presence of mind and for his construction of the snow house. 

Kak’s next adventure is with an ugrug. When his family and friends have ceased to praise him for 
his exploit with the snow house Kak determines on a feat which shall bring him once more into the 
limelight. Therefore, he goes hunting for a seal all by himself. VVhen he finds one of the breathing 
holes which indicates the presence of a seal and puts in his bobbin he ties the harpoon line around his 


waist so that when finally the presence of a seal is 


indicated and he heaves the harpoon he is caught 


fast himself and is obliged to lie flat on the ice while the seal struggles to escape. Fortunately. his 
father arrives after some hours and together they capture the seal which proves to be an ugrug, Taptuna 
is tremendously proud of Kak’s performance and at the feast held in their snow house that night the 


story of Kak’s bravery is told over and over. 
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Aunt and uncle were hurrying into their 
clothes. Between boots and coats they stopped 
to hear the boy’s fantastic talk, little of which 
they understood. Akpek had but a single 
thought. 

““Where is he?” he demanded, all ready to 


go. 

“Come on and I’ll show him to you. They 
are waiting to be introduced. But you 
needn’t be afraid—it’s all right! I know them. 
They are friends of mine.” 

Kak swaggered out of the shed, followed 
by his cousin; and so it was that Akpek 
came first of all his village to welcome the 
Kabluna. 

The rest of the company were not far behind. 
Taptuna had been dashing from house to 
house telling his news; and soon all the men 
and boys came rushing out, talking excitedly 
and asking questions; some of them were 
even putting their clothes on as they came, 
which seems very odd if you stop to think it 
was winter! When they felt sure the strangers 
were not bad Eskimos and did not intend to 
play them any tricks, they all formed in a line 
and walked out to welcome them, holding their 
arms above their heads and saying: 

“We are friendly. We carry no knives. 
Your coming has made us glad.” 

Omialik’s party copied this, and when the 
two lines met they began a formal sort of 
introduction, each man telling his name to 
the others; but Kak and Akpek, who had 
joined the village, grew tired of the business 
and broke away, and that upset everything; so 
the people all began to talk together. 

The day following the reception everyone 
in the village felt very tired; they slept late, 
neglected to go hunting, and spent the time 
standing about talking with the strangers, 
or escorting Omialik from house to house; 
showing him their family belongings and 
clothes, their lamps and pots, hunting imple- 
ments, bows and arrows, spears and harpoon. 
He wanted to take a number of these away with 
him to be placed in museums in New York and 
other cities (where many of them are now, 
and where you can go and see them if you care 
to), and the business of trading took a long 
time. Moreover, he asked a variety of questions 
about where they got the stone for their lamps 
and the wood for their sleds, what sort of 
people lived to the eastward, and so on and so 
forth. All their answers he wrote down in a 
small book. 

Although the Eskimos think it impolite to 
ask questions they were very kind about 
answering. 

Now this sort of thing, while it was impor- 
tant to the white man, promised a dreadfully 
dull day for two lively lads like Kak and Akpek. 
So when they had hung around several hours 
waiting for action and excitement they gave 
up, thoroughly disgusted, and decided to have 
some fun of their own. 

“Let’s go out to the rough ice and play at 
climbing houses six times six rooms high,” 
Kak suggested. 

If you stop to consider you will see this 
notion of climbing the outside of a tall house 
was perfectly natural to an Eskimo. Kak had 
no conception of buildings with straight walls, 
for his winter home was shaped like an old- 
fashioned beehive, and the proudest summer 
home they ever attained was a tent. Besides 
he had never in his life seen a stairway, and it 
is extremely difficult to imagine what you have 
never seen. How could he think of climbing 
up inside a house by means of stairs? But he 
had often scrambled on top of their snow dome 
to slide down, or to get a view of the sur- 
rounding country; and so when he told Akpek 
of houses six times six rooms high, he had in 
mind a huge pile of snow up the outside of 
which they would have to walk; and the pres- 
sure ice, piled by the winter storms into ridges 
of great blocks, chunk on chunk, was not such 
a poor imitation of this idea. 

Akpek was eager enough to go. That day 
he was glad to join in any game suggested by 
his wonderful cousin; for Taptuna had not 
been able to resist bragging about his son’s 
hunting, and the story of the ugrug sounded 
terribly impressive when told among the 
grown-ups. 

The boys started off shouting and running 
races, each anxious to get to the rough ice 
first and claim the highest hummock for his 
house. This was a fine new play and a fine 
nang to play it. Americans would doubtless 

ave called the game “Castles,” for the shining 
pinnacles and spires of the ice blocks made 
splendid towers, and the whole mass looked so 
handsome shimmering in bright sunshine under 
a cloudless sky, its arms uplifted into the blue, 
and twinkling all over with a sort of frosted 
Christmas card effect, it really deserved a 
magnificent name. But Kak and Akpek had 
never heard of castles, nor indeed any building 
finer than the snow dance halls the Eskimos 
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occasionally build, so they were quite content 
to talk about playing at “‘High Houses.” So 
they climbed to the top of a huge “castle” 
and danced a silent sort of clog-dance out there 
on top of the towering ice cake. 

While the boys were away on the ice the 
Kabluna grew tired of looking at things and 
talking, and decided to go out alone for a 
walk with his camera and his gun. He started 
across the ridge hoping to find a fat seal; and 
when he reached a good crest sat down, took 
out his field glasses, and commenced to search 
very carefully in every direction. He did not 
intend to kill the seal with a spear as the 
Eskimos do, but hoped to be able to shoot one 
which had crawled out on the ice to bask in 
the sunshine. Seals are fond of coming up and 
lying about snoozing. As soon as the weather 
grows warm they break away the ice from 
their holes, till these are large enough for the 
owner to climb through; then Mr. Seal pokes 
up his head and shoulders into the air, and 
working his flippers over the edge, hoists him- 
self out. 

While Omialik sat watching he happened to 
turn his glasses onto the broken spire which 
Kak and Akpek had chosen for their dance. 
The lens was so powerful it brought the boys 
right close up, so that the Kabluna could see 
their funny jolly faces; it made him almost hear 
their laughter, and he laughed in chorus. That 
silent, awkward, pantomime dance was as 
good as a play. Omialik said to himself: “I 
will take a photograph of this, and when I 
get back to New York I can show the Amer- 
icans what merry fellows live up here on the 
top of the world.” 

He was much too far away to take a photo- 
graph at that minute, but he knew Kak and 
Akpek would be good enough to go back and 
pose for him if he could head them off on their 
way home. So he hurried down, thinking no 
more about seals, and started in the boys’ 
direction. Once you get into the rough ice it is 
like walking among mountains; you cannot 
judge one valley from the next, nor guess what 
lies beyond each hummock. The Kabluna 
could see his friends so long as they stayed 
up on their little sky theater; but after they 
grew tired of the game and left, they were 
entirely lost to him. Yet he kept on, for he 
was on the shore side and they must be coming 
back soon; and when they got nearer he would 
attract their attention by calling. 

In the middle of the dance Akpek thought 
of a joke he might play on his cousin, so he 
said he felt hungry and that it was time to go 
home, and his hands were cold; and although 
Kak tried his best to persuade him to stay he 
scrambled down from the tower. 

Of course there was more room to dance with 
only one up top. Kak could not resist giving a 
final fling or two, and singing again: 

“I’m the king of the castle!” 

And while he was right in the middle of it 
Akpek looked up and shouted: 

“Bears! Bears!” 

Poor Kak! Every last ounce of blood 
dropped out of his heart. His song broke 
on a high note. He missed a step and nearly 
fell. Akpek stood still in an attitude of terror 
watching him come slithering down, not caring 
how he came. And then Akpek doubled over 
and nearly died from laughing. He had only 
called out to frighten his cousin, whose fear of 
bears was known to everybody. 

When Kak discovered the trick that had 
been played on him he said he was going home; 
and Akpek could not persuade him to stay. 
The boys walked along silently trying to find 
a path in and out between the ice hummocks, 
and not enjoying themselves a bit. Nothing 
takes the zest out of things like a quarrel. 
They felt tired from their day’s climbing, and 
now only wanted to get home the shortest and 
easiest way. 

“Tsn’t that Omialik?” Akpek asked bruskly, 
pointing to a figure scrambling over the ridge 
with the sun shining full upon it. 

“Don’t know.” 

They could tell it was one of the strangers 
from his long skirted coat. 

“Tt is—it is!”” Kak suddenly cried, brighten- 
ing. ‘“He’s got his gun. I wish a bear would 
come so you could hear it bang off—You’d 
be scared then.” 

“‘Scared—me?” 

The man disappeared behind an ice hum- 
mock. Akpek continued indignantly: “Say, 
it takes more than a little puff of noise to scare 
me! What do you think? Have we been 
deaf all winter while this ice ridge was piling 
up here?” 

“That’s different—nobody minds ice 
screeching. The gun makes a terrific bang, 
like thunder, only worse. I tell you I wish 
we'd meet a bear—almost.” 

The boys continued to argue. They were 
passing through a small pocket of level ice 














among lower cakes, while the Kabluna, who 
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had just caught a glimpse of them, ran up a 
neighboring valley in their direction. 

“You think you’re some hunter,” Kak in- 
sisted. “But what have you ever done alone? 
Now I——” 

“Ah, cheese it!” his cousin laughed in great 
good humor. “TI guess if we saw a bear right 
here, without a dog, or a bow and arrow, or a 
spear or anything, we’d both drop dead.” 

“Speak for yourself!” 

“ Chrrrrrrrrr——!”’ 

The hiss stabbing Kak’s sentence sounded 
much like a cat on a back fence, only horribly 
loud and near. If you had heard it in the city 
you might have taken it for the grinding of 
motor gears; or in the country for an angry 
gander. To the Eskimos it meant but one 
thing. 

Both boys leaped about three feet off the ice, 
turned while leaping, and came down the other 
way round face to face with a huge polar bear. 
He was standing above them on the ridge, his 
massive front paws almost near enough to 
reach out and knock them over. The beast’s 
small eyes glistened; his yellow teeth showed 
under a curled lip below his sharp black nose; 
and his head swung from side to side as if he 
were asking himself: 

“Which shall I eat first; or shall I tackle 
both at once?” 

The bear was hungry. Luck in catching seals 
had been poor lately and the cousins looked to 
him like two juicy big fellows. They had 
smelt very good as he followed them up wind, 
for Kak and Akpek had played with dead seals 
while waiting in the village for the day’s fun 
to begin; and when the pursuer actually saw 
them he could not refrain, in his joy over a 
square meal, from giving that nasty bear 
laugh. It was a fortunate thing for the kids 
that he felt so jolly. If he had only kept quiet 
and pounced he would have made sure of one 
course anyway. 

The enemy seemed in no hurry. He stood 
gloating, while the boys, hypnotized by fear, 
stared into his white face, which was not a 
bit whiter than their own. Goose flesh had 
burst out all over them like a rash, every hair 
on their bodies felt as if it were rising on end, 
their knees trembled and their tongues stuck 
to the roofs of their mouths. Kak did give one 
gurgle, a faint choked sound that hardly 
reached farther than the walls of their ice 
pocket. It was living evidence of his stark 
terror but as a cry for help must be counted 
out; yet Akpek, who was positively frozen stiff 
with fear, lungs and throat and all, and quite 
incapable of making any sound or moving hand 
or foot, was mean enough afterwards to throw 
it up to Kak that he yelled. 

Now the Kabluna was a mighty hunter. 
He had killed dozens of white bears and 
grizzly bears, and wolves and seals, and all 
kinds of beasts and wild birds; and he had 
trained both his eyes and his ears to miss 
nothing when he was out in the open. That 
hard hissing noise, violently rasping the 
youngsters’ nerves, had reached him faintly 
while climbing the other side of the ice ridge. 
In an instant he was tearing forward, unsling- 
ing his gun from his shoulder as he ran. 

He saw the bear first—a yellow white blot 
between the shimmering snow covered pile and 
the blue sky; then Kak’s wheeze of agony drew 
his attention to the human prey below. 

Crack! 

The huge animal was gathering himself to 
spring when the bullet tearing into his shoulder 
upset his calculations. He didn’t know what 
had hit him; but he lost his balance and instead 
of landing on top of the boys tumbled heels 
over head at their feet. That was the fright- 
fullest moment of all, when they saw him com- 
ing and thought a thousand pounds of white 
bear was bound to crash onto them. But the 
abruptness of it broke his spell; Akpek and 
Kak were dashing to the Kabluna for shelter 
before the polar bear could scramble to his 
feet and make connections. 

The whole situation had reversed in a 
twinkling. The bear from having all the best 
of it was now much the worst off. He was 
down and the boys up. His fine seals had 
escaped, and a third strange animal, with com- 
mand of this queer stinging long-distance bite, 
was standing aloft and just going to do it 
again. Dumbly the poor beast looked up, 
measured his foe, and in mute fear turned to 
fly from there; but as he turned Omialik’s 
rifle cracked again, and a bullet through the 
side, entering his heart, put an end to all his 
hunger. He proved to be a very poor thin old 
bear and the hunter felt almost sorry to have 
killed him; but the boys talked loud and fast 
bubbling over with excited thanks. 

“Tt is lucky I came along right then,” the 
white man scolded. ‘You youngsters have no 
business to be so far out here alone without 
weapons or dogs.” 

He felt cross because it seemed too bad that 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the boys should take any chance on ending up 
as a bear’s supper. 

What to do next was now the question. 
Somebody must mount guard and keep the 
foxes off their fresh meat—poor as it was it 
would feed the dogs—and somebody must run 
quickly to the village, and send help out to take 
the carcass home. Omialik allowed Akpek 
to choose jobs. After some argument the 
boys decided to hurry on with the news. 
Going ahead across the ridge was a terrible 
trial, for their nerves had been shaken, but 
the village offered shelter in the end; and 
certainly they would be safe much sooner 
than if they stayed out there while Omialik 
walked over and the other folk returned. 
Besides if any more bears came about the 
white man could use his gun. 

With their hearts in their mouths and their 
glances constantly darting here and there, 
front and back, sidewise and up and down, 
the two boys scrambled over ridges helter 
skelter, and rushed across level patches. They 
did not hunt the easy path now but made 
straight for home, guiding themselves by a 


- range of high hills inland. Soon they clambered 


down the final hummock, and went flying 
across the flat ice shouting their news long 
before anybody could hear: 

“The Kabluna has killed a bear!” 

“‘Omialik has shot a bear!” 

When the village woke up to what was being 
called it burst into violent activity. Some of 
the men grabbed their large knives and started 
at once out over the ice; others waited to 
fetch their dogs. Akpek entertained a circle 
with a highly colored version of the whole 
affair; but Kak turned back after the crowd 
which was following their trail to where the 
hunter waited. He simply could not keep 
himself away from the wonder of that gun. 

Omialik had been busy skinning and cutting 
his bear, so there was nothing left for the 
Eskimos to do but quickly load up each with 
a large piece on his back and start homeward. 
After they were safely on the level road they 
began to talk about the gun. 

“I’m going to learn to shoot,” Kak said to 
his father in his most dogged voice. 

“What is the good of learning to shoot if 
you do not take your bow when you go among 
the rough ice?” 

“T don’t want a bow—I mean shoot a gun.” 

Taptuna grunted. 

“T’ve got to go to Herschel Island to learn. 
... Shall I go to Herschel Island? .. . 
When can I go to Herschel Island?” 

About five minutes elapsed between each of 


these questions, Kak taking his father’s silence 
for consent. 

Then Taptuna spoke. ‘We'll see,” was all 
he said, which, as you doubtless understand, 
is a father’s speech when he does not know 
quite what to say and cannot directly make 
up his mind. Presently he added: 

“It is too far for you to go alone—your 
mother could not spare you yet. But perhaps 
we may all travel south this summer.” 

‘All of us!” Kak scouted the thought. “It 
would be heaps more fun to go with the Kab- 
luna!—Who wants Noashak tagging along!” 

His father grunted and walked on silently, 
planning. A journey across Coronation Gulf 
and inland to the head waters of the Dease 
River would be doubly profitable. The coun- 
try there abounds in wood, and wood is very 
scarce where Kak was living. No trees grow 
on the southwest of Victoria Island, and the 
prevailing winds combine with the currents in 
the Strait to carry most of the driftwood onto 
the mainland. Taptuna had broken the runner 
of his large sled that winter, and had been 
terribly put about to find material for a new 
one. But necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion in the Arctic as elsewhere. Eskimos 
are clever about solving this sort of riddle. 
Taptuna mourned over the sled for a week | 
and then, needing it badly, set about repairs. 
Taking a musk-ox hide he soaked it in water, 
and folding it into the shape of a plank 
pressed it flat and even. The next step was to 
carry it outdoors and let it freeze. This of 
course it did in a very short time and as solid 
as any kind of wood; so that Taptuna was able 
to hew out a sled runner exactly as he would 
have cut one from timber. When this runner 
was put in place you could hardly tell the 
difference between the two; but the new one 
had a great fault. It would only serve during 
the cold season. When the sun shone hotly 
and the snow thawed, the runner would thaw 
too and go flop—the hide be no stiffer than the 
skins on their beds. 

Taptuna said: ‘We'll see,” while he was 
remembering this broken sleigh. 

“Herschel Island or nothing!” Kak cried, 
and could only talk of his disappointment. 

But later, when he learned that Omialik 
intended to spend part of the summer at Dease 
River, and heard the grown-ups planning to 
meet at Dismal Lake ford, he decided father’s 
way was not so bad after all, changed his tune 
completely, nearly burst with enthusiasm; and 
bragged about the journey as a great adventure 
till he made Akpek frightfully jealous. 

(To be continued in October Boys’ Lire) 
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| The Old Man of the Swamp 


| (Concluded from page 5) 




















wherever egress was possible. They saw the 
flight of the frenzied inhabitants of the swamp 
before the ever-increasing and approaching 
blaze, and killed ruthlessly, for the mere love 
of killing, in which man exceeds any other 
living animal, and slowly, foot by foot, the old 
alligator was forced from the places which 
had been his refuge, and where he had ruled for 
more than half a century. The friendly old 
cypress log, the cane encircled holes, all one 
by one vanished in smoke, consumed by the 
merciless heat; it dried the water in the ponds 
and creeks where he had hunted or slept; the 
great horned owl, so well known to him, flew 
wildly past, confused and dazzled by the light, 
forced in its dotage to seek a new home; his 
old enemy the bob-cat, slunk past, but he 
ignored them all and looked about with 





An old darky had witnessed a battle between the ’gator and a young panther 
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desperate eyes for a chance to escape, for he 
was nearing his pursuers. 

Then, with wide open jaws, and standing 
high on his little legs, he shot into the open as 
the flames climbed skyward on the trees at the 
edge of his kingdom. There was a cry at his 
appearance, followed by a hush as they sur- 
rounded him. He seemed not to observe 
them, but looked away over their heads— 
making no move to escape, none to fight. 

The first shot went wild as the hunter was 
frightened; the second struck his armor-plated 
side and entered deep, but still he did not 
move, though it drew from him a deep, pro- 
longed hiss. Then the grizzled trapper took 
careful aim, and the old ’gator sank slowly 
ree —kingly even in death; aloof and 

ated. 
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EGINALD TIBERIUS WILLIAMS, late of Scar- 
bury Hall, which is a boys’ school on the Hudson 
and not a medieval castle on the Thames, drew in 
a husky pull at the Elk Mountain air and stood on 

his tiptoes till he lost his balance. 

“Peter,” he said to his companion, “to resort to the language 
of the day, this is the bunk, the berries! I feel almost as 
slender as a boarding-house steak.” 

‘Don’t fool yourself,’ retorted Peter Whitehead, son of the 
owner of Ranch Bar X, where both boys were staying. “‘ You’d 
still take a prize at a scale breaking contest.” 

“No, but I do!”’ 

“‘Such being the case, supposin’ you shinny the gutter pipe 
on the barn and make one end of this aerial fast to the roof- 
tree. That’s a job fora slim guy.” 

“There are two things I never fool around with,” protested 
Reginald Tiberius. ‘“‘And they are loaded guns and gutter 
pipes.” 

“T can understand the gutter pipe idea,”’ laughed Pete, 
squinting at Tubby’s two hundred pounds. “But what’s 
the matter with a loaded gun? You might need it if we go 
hunting for the cattle thieves.” 

While the two boys had been soldering the connections of 
a radio antenna which they were going to string from the 
house to the barn, Pete told Tubby of the recent losses of the 
Ranch Bar X and of the clever and mystifying way in which 
the thieves carried on their work. 

“T’m a soft rubber doll if I know how they do it,’’ Tubby 
had remarked, when the circumstances of the case were out- 
lined to him. “But then, I’m not a detective. Seems to me, 
though, that they don’t give a fellow half a chance to find out 
who they dre and how they get away with the cattle.” 

“Maybe the wireless will give us a hand,” suggested Pete. 

“Don’t see how, exactly.” 

““No?” queried Pete. “Stupid! Supposin’ we get a lecture 
on ‘Pink Pills for Thieving Ills’ from one of the big stations 
out east?” 

““Supposin’,”” mocked Tubby 





“** Suppose that this here vessel,’ says the skipper with a groan, 
‘Should lose ’er bearin’s, run away and bump upon a stone: 
Suppose she'd shiver and go down when save ourselves we couldn t!* 
The Mate replies, 
‘Oh, blow me eyes, 
Suppose, agi'n, she shouldn't!’ 


“Hand me that insulator, nincompoop, and go spill your 
poetry on the Portagee cook. He’s shy a bit on English and 
ought to enjoy it.” 

““Wow!”’ cried Tubby, as a howl came from the direction of 













He closed in for the first 
round of the battle 
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By Arthur Gordon 
Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 


the kitchen. “Sounds like he’s spilling a bit of hisown. . . 
Hello? Duck, men, they’ve opened fire!” 


—— back door opened, a frying-pan soared out into the 
yard and a cowboy rushed through the door and dashed 
into the clearing. He got mixed up in the wires of the aerial 
and was stopped short like a mad bull at the end of a rope. 

“Trapped by wireless,” snickered Reginald Tiberius. 

“Hush,” cautioned Pete. “It’s Povelik!” 

Antonio, otherwise known as the Portagee cook, appeared 
in the doorway, waved both arms and yelled imprecations at 
the unlucky cowboy. 

“Me lika Leo Povelik—widda ’nife, yess!”’ 

Povelik looked up, first at the cook and then at Tubby. 
H _ got out of the mess of wires which entangled his feet, shook 
his fist at the general assembly, kicked the meat sizzler so that 
Tubby had to jump over it, and disappeared in a violent rage 
around the corner of the house. 

In that moment there was born in the youthful breast of 
Reginald Tiberius Williams an intense dislike for Leo Povelik, 
itinerant harness mender. Not hatred, exactly—Tubby 
didn’t know how to hate—but a healthy and not-to-be-denied 
dislike. He turned to his former roommate at Scarbury for 
an explanation. 

“‘Leo’s all right,” said Pete, “but he’s touchy. 
gee doesn’t like him.” 

“The Portagee and me both,” rejoined Tubby. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if that fellow had something to do with the 
cattle thieves.” 

“Pure prejudice,’’ objected Pete, ‘““because he shook his 
fist at you. Leo mends harness and a4 

‘Makes an harness living, I suppose,” joked Tubby. 

“There you go with your awful punning again. Here, take 
hold of this wire while I measure it. It’ll take us all day to put 
this wireless up if we don’t hurry.” 

Despite this ready dismissal of the subiect, the fire 
which had been started within the breast of Tubby 
Williams refused to die down. Rather did it increase, for, 
thinking the matter over, Tubby came to the conclusion that 
there was no one thing in the world he wanted more to do than 
to expose this surly ranchman, and to prove him a member, 
or perhaps the leader, of the gang of robbers who were 

victimizing the father of his schoolboy chum. 

The ardent Tubby had no sooner made this resolution 
when many and, alas, all too sufficient reasons presented 
themselves before him why it was impossible to see it 
through. In the first place, Tubby was a stranger here 
and did not know the country, excepting for the scant 
description Pete had given him in the first hour of his 
arrival. In the second place, he couldn’t ride; that he 
he couldn’t ride much. What was more, he couldn’t 

shoot—in fact, had an aversion to even carrying a gun. 

Besides all this, 
Tubby was uselessly 
and criminally fat! 

Poor Tubby! “Fat 
and gentle, meek and 
mild; Tubby Wil- 
liams, the half-ton 
child.” Such was 
the verse describing 
Tubby at school. 
Which was quite all 
right there, but the 
characteristics spo- 
ken of were scarcely 
helpful ones when it 
came to running 
down desperate cat- 
tle thieves in the 
middle west. 

Nevertheless, the 
burning desire 
dimmed not, nor did 
the resolute Regi- 
nald falter one de- 
gree in his purpose. 
If hidden under his 
gentle exterior was 
anything that 
smacked of courage, 
let it. come forward 
now and help its 
owner when he had 
of his own accord 
entered into such a 
daring determina- 
tion! 


The Porta- 








That afternoon, the dials and switchpoints of Tubby’s 
small regenerative panel were overheated with energetic 
handling. The ulb was alight, and the set was oscillating 
perfectly, yet neither Pete nor Tubby heard a sound—not 


even the peep of a carrier wave. They twirled the knobs at 
random or deliberately tried every possible combination of 
inductances, with the same disappointing result—profound 
and irritating silence. 

“What in the name of thunder—”’ began Tubby. 

“Try a systematic overhauling,” broke in Pete. 
never get anything by just talking to it.” 

“Try chopsticks! I’ve tried everything, haven’t I? Ex- 
cepting an ax, and that’s next, if we don’t get something in a 
hurry. Now here’s about three hundred and fifty meters, 
figuring with the antenna we’ve got.’”’ Tubby listened. 
“Not even a crop report. No use going any lower to listen for 
amateurs, because there isn’t any. We might try, though. 
No, not a thing—hello? Hush, Pete, I’ve got something 
at last.” 

Down at the lower end of the dial, on a meterage hardly 
more than that of the Bar X antenna, Tubby heard a faint, 
stringy spark, calling insistently with a strange letter, which 
was neither a single character of the Continental Code nor 
a group of any two or three characters. “Funny sound,” 
said Tubby, as he passed over the headphones for Pete to 
hear. “Almost like scratching a piece of glass with a jack- 
knife.” 

Pete was all ears. He listened a moment in silence and 
then reported that another station. was sending on the same 
wave-length but with a higher pitch and a louder note. 

“T can’t make it out,” he announced, handing the headset 
back to Tubby. “They can’t be amateurs, for this part of the 
country doesn’t own any. But they are near here somewhere, 
or I miss my guess. You know the code, Tubby. Copy it.” 

It was about this time that Reginald Tiberius was struck 
by a tremendous “hunch.” He wanted to say “Cattle 
thieves!’’ and let his words have their full effect upon Pete. 
But a certain inbred cautiousness told him to wait, and so he 
readjusted the headset to his ears, reached for pad and pencil 
and began to copy. Pete watched the message as, letter 
by letter, it appeared on the paper. 


TEHT EMYE GAOT TRAI WXIE RSEG LAEP SFSO 
ORUG REGT AAMW EAAY IANT TFSI AVFE 
ELME EO. 


“Code!” gasped Pete. 

Again Tubby wanted to say “‘Thieves!”’ but didn’t. 

“Hear anything else?’’ demanded Pete. 

Tubby would have answered “Thieves!” if there hadn’t 
been an interruption. 

“Oh, Pete!” 

Mr. Whitehead, Pete’s father, was standing in the doorway. 
He was all excited. 

“Get your guns, Pete, and come with us. There’s a report 
from down the Gully way that makes us think we'll get the 
robbers there. We start in ten minutes.” 

“T'll be there, Dad. Say, Tubs, come along.” 

“Thieves,” said poor Tubby, quite ineffectively. 

“Yes,” returned Pete. “Get ready. I'll be back for you in 
a jiffy. Bring yourgun.” With these words, he left the room. 


“You'll 


owed paid no heed. He was staring with bulging eyes 
at the code message before him. It is a question whether 
he was aware that an interruption had taken place, for he 
again said “Thieves!” __ 

Why not? Why not cattle thieves who used radio to com- 
municate with one another? Tubby, as was said before, had 
a “hunch,” an unerring instinct, and the more he looked at 
the message, the more he became convinced that it had some- 
thing to do with the thefts of the past weeks. 

Obviously the thing to do was to decode the message. 

Tubby put his head between his hands and one by one re- 
membered all the secret codes he had ever read or heard of. 
He tried them all—but none of them unlocked the secret of 
the communication he had in front of him. 

In the meantime, Pete had appeared in the doorway. 

“Tubby!” 

“Not going.” 

“Not going?” 





“ No.” 
“Well, I'm rs 
“Oh, Pete! Ready?” 


“Yep. Say, Tubs!” 

No answer. Tubby was rearranging the letters for another 
try. 
“Oh, go pound tar!” Pete said impatiently, and left Tubby 
to his new diversion. 

An hour passed, during which Tubby formulated methods 
of his own and one by one rejected them when application 
failed to decode the message. An alphabet army: marched 
before his feverish eyes, did squads right and left about and 
performed all sorts of military maneuvers, but never by any 
chance did they form themselves into an intelligible sentence. 
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At length, a lucky guess and an arrangement of the letters 
of the message like this: 


THEYGOTAWIRELESSOURGAMEAINTSAFEME 
ETMEATRIXESGAPFORGETAWAYATFIVELEO 


arrived at by placing the second letter under the first, the 
fourth under the third and so forth. Then, at last, the 
message! ‘ 


THEY GOT A WIRELESS. OUR GAME AIN’T 
SAFE. MEET ME AT RIXES GAP FOR GETAWAY 
AT FIVE. LEO. 


Leo! There was no doubt but what it was Leo Povelik. 

It was some minutes before Tubby realized the portent of 
the deciphered mes- 
sage. Rixes Gap 
was at the other end 
of the ranch from 
the Gully, and it was 
evident that while 
the “gang” of the 
Bar X were chasing 
a wild lead in that 
end of the valley, 
the real _ thieves 
would escape from 
the Gap at the other 
end! 

Tubby opened the 
window and yelled. 
No answer. The 
ranch was appar- 
ently deserted. 


EGINALD TI- 
BERIUS WIL- 
LIAMS was facing 
a situation that 
called for a fairly 
large amount of ini- 
tiative and nerve. 
Would he rise to 
meet it? His face 
turned white and he 
hesitated for a mo- 
ment—but no longer. 
Confront any boy 
with the chance of 
gunning for a reck- 
less outlaw, and watch the response. Tubby buckled on his 
Army Special, which had never been used before, climbed 
aboard a spare horse he found in the stable, and dashed off 
across the country at what he figured was a breakneck speed. 
How he hung on as long as he did, Tubby doesn’t know. 
He only remembers the furious pounding of his heart as he 
galloped over the rough ground, and the curious transition of 
mind in which he fancied himself a rough rider, as daring and 
as dashing as any that have ever lived, either in actual life 
or in the movies. ‘The first really definite thing he can recall 
with any vividness was that his horse suddenly reared at a 
hidden obstruction, and that he was ignominiously “dumped” 
on solid and unyielding earth. 

‘“‘Gee!”” gasped Tubby Williams. 

He was too surpriséd to say anything more emphatic, 
and besides he didn’t have much wind. What it took out 
of him in breath, however, the fall put into him in the way of 
sense. It stunned him into an action which he might not 
otherwise have adopted. 

He was near enough to the Gap now, he thought, to recon- 
noiter on foot. Accordingly, he lifted himself with great 
care and many groans, tethered his horse—which had done 
the right thing in coming to a halt near by—to a tree, and 
stepped out to complete the adventure the afternoon held in 
store for him. 

What lucky chance brought him to the rendezvous of the 
cattle thieves, no one knows. It is one of those things that 
are hard to explain, like beginner’s luck. Pete, or any one 
of the ranchmen for that matter, might have searched for 
this spot for days and not found it. Yet the truth of the 
matter was that Tubby had not progressed on foot more than 
ten minutes when, coming from a cluster of medium-sized 
trees to his right, he heard loud and angry voices. 

Voices! 

Tubby stopped and his heart stopped, and, with the sagacity 
of an Indian, he fell as flat as he could with his face to the 
ground. Then he kicked himself for acting in general like 
the hero of a dime novel, and thought that if this was the 
way he was going to capture the criminals, he might just as 
well start back for the ranch. Down he was, however, and 
down he’d stay; and with this determination, Tubby began 
to crawl toward the cluster of trees. 

It was our hero’s fate in life Mvays to appear ridiculous. 
Even in this action, courageous as it was, he presented 
nothing but a ludicrous figure. If he thought he was making 
no noise, he was mistaken. The fact was, he sounded like 
a mowing machine making its way through a forest. With 
all the noise he made, however, his approach was not de- 
tected by the owners of the voices. They were engaged in a 
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too violent and passionate quarrel, with the result that 
Tubby reached the very edge of the semicircular clearing 
they were in and looked into it without being seen. 


HERE, within ten feet of him, stood the amiable Povelik, 

his huge hands opening and closing in anger, and his fierce 
glare centered on a second figure in the open space, who 
withstood his glance with no sign of fear. 

“You'll drive the cattle there,’ Povelik was snarling rather 
than saying, “‘or there’ll be a killin’ right here.” 

“T ain’t no coward,” returned his companion. “‘But I 
ain’t trustin’ you. So I wWon’t. An’ if there’s a killin’, 
maybe I kin do my share.” 

“Oh, you ain’t no coward?”’ sneered Povelik. 





“Me lika Leo Povelik—widda ’nife, yes!’ 


“No,” returned the other man, slowly. “TI ain’t.” 

“Then,”’ stormed Povelik, in a passion, “take that!” 

Povelik struck his former subordinate with a cruel lash of 
his riding whip, and then drew his revolver to cover a like 
movement on the part of his antagonist. 

“T got wicked habits with a six-shooter, Moneet,” he 
growled. “But it’s too good a death for you. Throw it away.” 

Moneet knew what Povelik meant. He had seen the 
itching hands and the cruel hatred in Leo’s face. ‘This man 
wanted to kill with his hands. So! Well, Povelik was big, 
Povelik was strong, but Moneet was younger. The chances, 
he thought, were about even, and as soon as Povelik threw 
aside his gun, he closed in for the first fierce round of the 
battle to death. 

Both men fought like wild and enraged beasts, and terrific 
blows were given and ‘taken on both sides. Povelik tried to 
close in, relying on his brute strength to finish the job if he 
could only get a preliminary strangle. But for that Moneet 
was too wary. He saw to it that the fight remained one of 
give and take and not a desperate deadlock of sheer bodily 
strength. As a result, blows fell thick and fast, with first 
one down and then the other. 

Reginald Tiberius Williams, with a ringside seat, had never 
seen fighting like this before—and the sensations that surged 
through his “‘fat and gentle” frame were altogether foreign 
to it. These men were courageous, however unlawful their 
contentions; and courage, like fear, is catching. Tubby knew 
that, whoever won, it was up to him to follow with something 
energetic and—yes, something brave. Well, he would be 
ready. He drew his gun and resolved that, if it was neces- 
sary, he—meek and mild, the half-ton child—would use it. 

The battle continued on almost an even basis for some 
time, but at length Moneet, as if exhausted, fell away. Pove- 
lik followed up his advantage furiously. He knew no cun- 
ning in this game as he did in others. He failed to see that 
a fresh onslaught was coming—that Moneet was just sparring 
for time. He failed, therefore, to prepare a defensive for 
that onslaught, and when Moneet returned in full swing, 
Povelik fell back before it like a ship before the tempest. 
Once more, he tried to close in and grapple—but Moneet re- 
sisted the attempt, and at last gave his adversary a terrific 
blow which sent him to the ground. 

Povelik fell heavily and lay still, as if unconscious; and 
so near Tubby that that youth almost fainted with the 
smell of hot blood. Moneet, on the other hand, leered 
exultingly at his defeated foe. If there was any call. for 
mercy, now that the struggle was over, he did not hear it. 
Instead, he turned to pick up a gun. Then Povelik half 
rose and did a terrible thing—a thing for which he would have 
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been condemned before a tribunal of men wherever assembled, 
whether in the rude mountain passes or in the select commu- 
nity circles. With this one act he transgressed every law of 
fairness and squareness—violated the honor even of rogues. 

He drew a hidden gun from his jacket and shot Moneet 
through the back of the head—dead. 

It was the supreme moment for Tubby. Almost unnerved 
by what he had witnessed, he leaned forward and pressed 
the muzzle of his Army Special against the bleeding head 
of the detestable coward. 

“Drop it!” he commanded, in a voice that he tried to 
make firm and harsh. 

“Drop what?” roared Povelik, turning. 

Whatever he intended doing, I.co, the supposed harness 
mender, was too 
late. Tubby closed 
his eyes and pulled 
the trigger. A shot! 
And Povelik dropped 
his gun. Tubby 
dropped his, too, and 
tumbled over back- 
wards, supremely 
unconcerned for the 
moment as to what 
might follow. 


7 HEN he again 
gained con- 
sciousness—for it was 
agreed later that he 
must have lost it— 
he was surprised to 
still hear human 
voices coming from 
the clearing, and 
particularly sur- 
prised to hear the 
gruff cursing of the 
man he thought he 
had killed. If Pove- 
lik was alive, Tubby 
wondered why he 
was, and failing to 
get any satisfactory 
reply by sitting there, 
he rose to his feet and 
groped his way into 
the clearing. There 
stood the man whose brains ought to have been spread about 
more or less promiscuously, according to what generally hap- 
pens when a gun is exploded at the back of a fellow’s head. 
There was nothing the matter with him but a shattered wrist, 
which he was holding as if it caused him acute pain. 

Facing him at short range was the Portagee cook. 

‘‘ A-a-a-a-h!’’—the Portagee was never more dangerous. “‘ Me 
lika Leo Povelik. Yess, melika heem mucha gusto. Stan’ back!” 

Povelik stood back and at the same time favored Tubby 
with a murderous glance. 

“Call him off,” he snarled. “Do you want him to kill me?” 

This question was one that Tubby could not answer. So 
he didn’t try. Instead he relieved the Portagee at the stock 
end of the gun commanding the situation and gave him orders 
to secure Povelik so that he couldn’t escape. 

“Tie him up,” Tubby directed. ‘We'll take him back 
to the ranch. He’s the cattle thief we’re looking for, and as 
such he is our lawful prisoner.” 

But before he gave the command “ March, you!” he found 
his own Army Special on the ground where it fell, gave it a 
quick examination and then uttered a profound exclamation 
of astonishment. 





= 


BY dae is speedy in the open country, and three weeks 
after Povelik had been brought in by Reginald Tiberius, 
he was tried, convicted as a murderer and a cattle thief, and 
hung. Tubby was sorry, of course, but as a hardened crimi- 
nal Povelik deserved no mercy. The Portagee, on the other 
hand, was openly jubilant. 

“‘ Antonio says he owes it all to you,” said Pete, a few days 
after the incident, when he and Tubby were talking over the 
approaching trial. 

“Huh?” asked Tubby. 

“The Portagee says he’s glad he followed you out to the 
Gap that afternoon.” 

“Ummm. Me and the Portagee both!” 

“Why?” questioned Pete. 

“Well,” answered Tubby, “I hate like the seven kinds of 
integral sin to confess it—but, if you must ‘know it, when I 
put the muzzle of my gun to Povelik’s head and pulled the 
trigger, the crazy thing wasn’t loaded!” 

“Great Cats! You don’t mean it.’ 

“Yep. I found that out when I picked the old blunderbuss 
up out of the sand. That’s why Povelik’s brains weren’t all 
scattered over creation and that’s why if it hadn’t been for 
the Portagee coming up when he did I wouldn’t be here right 
now. A lot of things would have happened to me right after 
that trigger clicked on an empty chamber and believe me 
I'd have been studying botany from the roots up right now.” 
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for the work of a Scout. 












or potatoes.” 





A Scoutmaster to His Troop 


“Now, Boys, mind and muscle must work in harmony 
to produce a good Scout. 
the ideal food for a Scout, because it has in it every 
element needed to build the perfect body, and it is so 
easily digested. Two Biscuits for breakfast and a few 
Triscuits in your kit for the long hike and you are ready 


I think Shredded Wheat is 


“But a Scout must build something else besides a per- 
fect body—he must have an active, alert mind. Show 
me a right-minded boy who loves the outdoor life and 
is loyal to law and faithful to friends, and I will show 
you a lad that is properly fed. That’s why I recommend 


hredded Wheat 


“A boy, to be a successful Boy Scout, must be healthy, 
robust and wholesome-minded. Such boys are made 
out of pure air, rational exercise and simple, nourishing 
food. You can’t build husky lads out of puddings, pies 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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| Fire Eater, the Unconquered 
| (Concluded from page 11) 


| 








“Look!” cried Ed Lake suddenly to his 
companions. 

Over in one corner a group of men were 
struggling with a white-eyed, fighting black. 
The management had trotted out its ace. 

The outlaw reared as the saddle touched his 
back, came down with his forehoofs on the 
snubbing horse, broke loose, and pitching and 
kicking, made straight for the fence. A noose 
shot out, settled over his head, and he was 
again pulled up, pitching and fighting to the 
snubbing horse. One man held the black 
securely by the ears. Another slipped on the 
blindfold. The saddle was quickly thrown on 
and all was ready. 

Came the announcer’s deep voice. “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have the great honor of intro- 
ducing to you Fire Eater, The Unconquered— 
with Sid Thompson up.” 

The crowd was hushed. Thompson care- 
fully swung up. The black crouched with every 
muscle taut for the first jump. The helpers 
jumped back, jerking off the ‘blindfold. The 
black shot up and forward as if sprung from a 
catapult, came down with four legs stiff, and 
plunged into a series of peculiar twisting 
pitches, the like of which had never been seen 
by any one present before. Thompson reeled, 























87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
| Please send full information about your 
| Outdoor School and Camp to 


Eight Weeks’ Fun 
Healthy Thrills 

Real Woodcraft 

Mystic Ceremonies 
Eight Weeks’ Education 
Making Bows and Arrows 
Wild Thrilling Hikes 
Mess Hall Joys 

A Real Robin Hood 
Daddies’ & Sons’ Day 
Marvelous Swims 
Flapjack Contests 


MAKE IT SNAPPY 
AND FALL IN! 


Listen to the Big Chief 


A TRAIL-BLAZER IN THE FIELD 
OF EDUCATION 


Educators, Business Men, 
Ministers, Senators, Gover- 
nors, Presidents, Trappers, 
Hunters and Naturalists all 
endorse it. 


a DAN BEARD 
}OUTDOOR SCHOOL 








hovered in the saddle a moment, then shot 
headlong into the dust. No one jeered. In 
fact all cheered him as, grinning gamely, he 
got to his feet and limped from the field. 

The Ridin’ Kid mounted. The atmosphere 
was tense. The black shot forward and 
plunged into his same vicious, snake-like, 
twisting pitches. Perkins stuck, triumphantly 
waving his hat and raking the outlaw from 
flank to shoulder with his spurs. 

“Atta boy, Powder River! Scra-a-a-atch 
’im!” shouted the frantic multitude. 

Suddenly, the black whirled and took to 
swapping ends—daylight showed between the 
rider and the saddle—higher and higher went 
the broncho buster with each succeeding jump 
—an extra vicious pitch and the pride of 
Powder River took a headlong live. 

Through the megaphone thundered the 
decision. ‘Unless there is a man here who can 
successfully ride Fire Eater, The Uncon- 
quered, the world’s championship goes to the 
man making the longest ride—Perkins, the 
Ridin’ Kid from Powder River!” 

Chick Norris jumped to the ground. “ Pow- 
der River don’t win' without a fight,” he de- 
clared to the Mounted Patrol as he strode off. 

There was a stir among the men on the field, 
and a youth swung onto the back of the out~ 
law. 

The Elk Valley folks gasped. 
| It was Chick Norris! 
| As the boys of the Mounted Patrol gazed 
awestruck at their leader, fixing himself 





determinedly for the wild ride, they realized 
with a sudden shock that their boyish leader 
had suddenly dawned into young manhood— 
ready for a man’s job. 

A young woman dashed across the field on 
her horse. “Chick!” she cried. “Get right 
off. He’ll kill you!” She was his sister. 

She turned to the cowpunchers. “Don’t 
oo him ride, men,” she pleaded. “He’s only a 

y.” 

“Boy, nothing!” retorted Chick hotly. 
“T’ve been breaking two-year-olds all spring. 
Come on, turn him loose. Powder River don’t 
win without a fight.’ 

Thousands held their breath. Chick’s large 
hat and tall, wiry frame had so concealed his 
youth that he had mounted the outlaw before 
the management had awakened to the fact 
that a mere lad—in years—had mounted the 
terror of the Rodeo. 

The helpers jumped back. The black leaped 
forward with a shriek—and stopped! 

Chick, braced for the fierce pitching, looked 
down; dumbfounded. He dug in his spurs. 
The outlaw cantered easily across the field. 
Chick smiled and doffed his hat as he rode 
past the cheering thousands. 

The Governor stepped out, bareheaded. 
At his side stood Ed Lake carrying the silver 
mounted saddle and bridle. 

Chick dismounted and walked over to the 
Governor, followed meekly by the terrible 
“Fire Eater.” His head swam with the sweet 
nectar of the victor. A small voice within 
suddenly shot across his mind, it was Dad’s 
oft repeated advice. “Always be a square 
shooter, Chick—and the world will fight for 
you.” But the world would never know— 
argued Chick— 

The Governor was orating. “I now have 
the honor—” « 

Chick drew back his head and looked the 
executive straight in the eye. “I can’t accept 
it, Governor. Fire Eater is a sorrel, my pet 
horse. A man stole him, dyed him black and 
sold him to the managers. I didn’t recognize 
him until he stopped with me. He knew my 
voice. I am the only one he ever lets on his 
back.” 

The lad wheeled and buried his face in 
Sandy’s neck—shaking with sobs of joy—yet 
with something, within, trying to tell him that 
he was several kinds of a fool. Sandy nickered 
softly and thrust his nose into his master’s 
face 

Explanations—and an outburst of cheering 
such as had never been heard at the Rodeo 
before. 

But greater than all the cheering—when 
Chick turned, the Governor’s hand warmly 
clasped his. ‘‘ Young man, I congratulate you. 
You are a square shooter.” 
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Hari, the Jungle Lad 


(Concluded from page 23) 


> 








“ stood back, and in the semi-darkness of 
| the forest we saw a vast mass of black charg- 
jing at us. My father told me to stand behind 
| him, which I did, but I bent sideways to have 
la look at what was going on. It would not 
| have done to shoot at the dark mass, because 
where the bear’s hair was so long and so thick 
the bullet might have glanced off his body; 
| had it been a tiger, on the contrary, one could 
| have shot into his chest or his back, breaking 
| the backbone—in some ways an easier matter. 

But though we knew by his howl it was a 
bear, we had to wait until he came nearer, 
which gave him quite an advantage over us. 
Very soon we saw the gigantic black creature 
running at us, but my father did not move a 
muscle. I thought he was petrified with terror. 
The bear came nearer and nearer. I could feel 
his hair standing on end in anger. His eyes 
glowed like red-brown fire, and from his lolling 
tongue was falling a stream of foaming, white 
saliva. His teeth gleamed like knives, and yet 
my father did not raise a finger to save himself 
or me. I longed to turn around and run, but 
my feet felt heavier than lead, as I stood rooted 
to the spot in terror, hypnotized by my fright. 

Suddenly the bear leaped up, as it were. 
He stood on his hind legs, he seemed to come 
faster that way than on all fours, and reached 
out his front paws hardly two yards away from 
my father’s face. I could feel his claws rend 
the air. He opened his mouth wide, where 








white saliva foamed in a furnace of red. I 
almost felt his white-hot breath upon me, when, 
like an electric shock, my father’s hands rose 
up, the barrel of the rifle went into the furnace- 
mouth, and, like a thunder-clap, the shot rang 
out. Blood spurted out into the air, followed 
by a ghastly wail of pain, the last sound of 
life. I say “sound of life” because I had 
closed my eyes; I could see no more, I only 
heard. I felt my father shaking me. 

When I opened my eyes, he said sweetly, 
“Tt is not wise to be afraid, little son. Your 
fear kills you long before what you fear has 
come to pass. Look, the bear is almost eight 
feet long. It is a pity that I cannot save his 
head. His upper body and skull are ruined. 
We must now flay him. But it is getting dark; 
let us go up into a tree and wait till morn.” 
The dead bear kept watch for us below while 
we stayed in the tree all night. Because he 
stayed there no animal came to the spot at all. 
Death has a strange effect upon animals. 
If an animal’s kindred is killed, he does not 
visit the spot for a long time. 

In the nf®rning we got down and flayed the 
bear. It wassurprising to notice that noanimal 
came to eat up the corpse. Apparently, the 
creatures that lived in that part of the jungle 
never ate bear flesh. For that reason we found 
the skin quite intact when morning came. 

Another Hari Adventure will ap- 
pear in BOYS’ LIFE for October 


September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





I HAVEN'T ‘TIME TO LISTEN 
I AM TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF 








PEED, boys! Turn over a newleaf. Now that 

the indoor school days have arrived we turn 
over leaves of books instead of leaves of trees. 

*"Member when we were studying trees and 
birds and things, out in the open, that we 
were often interrupted by an old fellow known 
as Old Idle Five Minutes? Well, fellows, he 
is the laziest old scout ever heard of and he 
thinks that the best thing he can do is to keep 
everybody else idle. His method is to start 
telling jokes—some samples of which are 
printed below—and then to get others telling 
them. Let’s beat him to it and tell ours first 
and let’s get through with the job in as near 
four minutes as possible. Shoot in your best 
and for the best selected we give prizes of 
either Scout Diaries or Handbooks. Come 
on, fellows, try your luck! 


Think and Grin Winners 

Scout Wm. Samter, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William 
J. Fitzgerald, Jamestown, Kans.; Eugene Du 
Bois, New York City; Alec Frame, Beacon, N.Y. 
Donald McKinney, Centerville, Ind.; Patrick 
Meurer, Harvey, N.D.; Joseph Latsko, Russelton, 
Pa.; Stillman Drake, Anaheim, Calif.; Raymond 
N. Bemish, Rochester, N. Y.; Ernest Beasley, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Thomas Ball, Winton, Calif.; 
Robert L. Streeter, Gillette, Wyo.; Scout Martin 
Lampi, Iron Belt, Wis.; Scout Ernest Volante, 
Brighton, Mass.; Howard Dean, Newberry, S.C.; 
Harold Van Blaricon, Marion, Ind.; Roland C. 
Briggs, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Durrett, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Boynton Graham, Haverhill, Mass.; 


Walter L. Mason, West Medford, Mass.; Benja- 
min F. Relin, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles Newton, 
Waveress, Ga.; Fits McMaster, Columbus, Ohio. 












Grammar 

Teacher: Johnny, make a sentence with a 
conjunction in it. 

Johnny (after thinking): The cow is tied to 
the fence with a rope. 

Teacher: Why, Johnny, where’s the conjunc- 
tion? 

Johnny: Rope—it connects the cow and the 
fence. 


On Principle 
“The boss offered me an interest in the farm 
to-day.” 
“He did?” 
“Ves, he said that if I didn’t take an interest 
pretty soon he’d fire me.” 








Stalling 
Traffic Cop: Come on! What’s the matter 
with you? 
Truck Driver: I’m all right, thanks, but me 
engine’s dead. 


1924 








All At Once 


Porter: How would you like to sleep, 
head or feet first? 

Traveler: If it’s all the same to you, I'd like 
to sleep all at the same time. 


sir, 





Team Work 
“Ts your son on the college football team?” 


’ 


‘‘ Judging by his looks the team was on him.’ 


Half Rates 
Beggar: Please give a poor old blind man a 
dime. 
Lady: Wky, you can see out of one eye! 
Beggar: Well, then, give me a nickel. 


Shocking 

Professor: What is ordinarily used as a con- 
ductor of electricity? 

Jimmy: Why, er-r— 

Professor: Correct, now tell me what is the 
unit of electric power? 

Jimmy: The what, sir? 

Professor: That will do; very good. 


So He Did 


Officer in Charge: On account of your con- 
duct not a man will be given liberty this after- 
noon. 

Voice: Give me liberty or give me death. 

Officer (angrily): Who said that!'! 

Voice (timidly): Patrick Henry. 


These Little Hogs Stayed Home 
Friend (to owner of large farm): Must be an 
awful lotta work fer you an’ your farm-hands 
t’ fix all that hawg fencin’. 
Owner of Large Farm: Don’t need to. 
hawgs think they’re outside. 


The 


Night Watch 


1st Scout: Say, what is that noise? 
2nd Scout: Aw, that’s just the bed ticking. 


Bones 


Teacher: William, how many bones have you 
in your f 

William: Nine hundred. 

Teacher: That’sa great deal more than I have. 

William: I guess you didn’t have fish for 
breakfast like I did. 


A Matter of Taste 
First: I just had a plate of oxtail soup and I 
feel bully. 
Second: I just had a plate of hash and I feel 
like everything. 
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| Nature’s Rogues Gallery No. 4 
| THE RAT.—Common brown rats 
are by far the greatest scourge of 
mankind. They spread deadly dis- 
eases, such as infantile paralysis, 
pneumonia, and bubonic plague. 
| The United States Department of 
| Agriculture estimates thatratsde- 5 
| stroy $200,000,000 worth of property 
every year. Unless checked, rats 
| would soon outnumber the human 


This filthy ravager 
costs $200,000,000 every year 


—knock him out with your .22 








Rat tracks — two-thirds actual size 








ERE’S a chance to do some 

shooting at real targets—and 
to help check one of man’s most 
persistent enemies. 

And it’s just such a chance that 
your sharp-shooting Savage Sporter 
is waiting for. For in that compact 
little box magazine are five car- 
tridges—ready to be pumped into 
instant action. 

That action, by the way, is one of 
the easiest working movements you 
could ever hope to find—half cock 
on the opening stroke—full cock 
when you drive it home—no wonder 
it glides along so smoothly. 

Don’t forget to look at the lines of 
this young greyhound—slim slender 
grace without an extra ounce of 
weight — yet chock full of punch and 
power. 


for over 60 years for their strength, 
accuracy and price. 

Take the Visible Loader for in- 
stance—with its fast working slide 
action and barrel that is straight as 
a die. You can get this repeater for 
only $16.25—and you will get a rifle 
that shoots true year in and year out. 

All through the Stevens line you'll 
find the same strength, power and 
reasonable prices. 

For bagging small game, knocking 
over pests or plugging away at tar- 
gets you can’t beat a Savage or 
Stevens. We’ll be glad to send you a 
copy of our illustrated booklet upon 
request. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 12 
Utica, N. Y. 


J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Or if you’re one of the thou- Chicopes Falls, Mass. 
sands of Stevens enthusiasts— 
There is the tried and true Stevens 
line of .22s to choose from—famous 











Stevens “Visible Loader” 
—an accurate .22 caliber re- 
peater, smooth working trom- 
| bone action. You can tell when 
| it’s empty and you can tell 
when it’s loaded. Shoots fifteen 
-22 shorts or eleven .22 long 
rifle cartridges. Price, $16.25. 







The Savage Sporter — 
Bolt action repeating rifle, 
round blued barrel, genuine 
American Walnut stock, var- 
nish finish, pistol grip, inter- 
changeable magazine. Ideal for 
all kinds of small and medium 
game. 

Model 23A .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23B .25-20 cal. 23.50 
Model 23C .32-20cal. 23.50 


SAVAGE 
STEVENS 
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First prize 

















SITTING PRETTY 


Scout Bentley Smith, Smith’s Mills, 
New Jersey 





A SCENE OF PEACE 
A. C. Smith, St. Paul, Minn. 








A COUNTRY SEAT 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


See ee 


“TURKEY IN THE STRAW” | COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Scout Walter Otteson, Starbuck, Minn. Scout Walter Otteson, Starbuck, Minn. 





FROM THE EDGE OF THE WEST 
Scout Billy Neales, Capetown, California 














THE NUT HUNTER A WATER GARDEN 
Jack Rothwell, Flushing, L. I. Harry Holt, Stockton, California 
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FROM A BALLOON? HAWAIIAN “INDIANS” MRS. GOSHAWK, TOP FLOOR TENANT 
Brian Emerson, Boston, Mass. S. M. John W. Pang, Honolulu, Hawaii Eugene Topping, Davenport, Washington 
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More Than Wood 


A few there be, 

To whom a noble, stately tree 
Means only timber to be cut— 
So many feet from limb to butt— 
Of boards an estimated score— 
So many feet of two-by-four— 
Just so much lumber to be made 
A barter in the world of trade. 


They do not see 

The beauty, and the symmetry 

Of graceful branches reaching high, 
Projected on an azure sky; 

Do not admire, do not respect 

The strength that holds the trunk erect, 
Nor hear the gentle symphonies 

Of breezes playing in the leaves. 


But, Oh, a tree 

Is something more than wood to me! 
In times and places without end 

A helpful and a loyal friend, 

A comfort in adversity, 

A teacher of humility 

From that first day it pierced the sod 
Aspiring constantly toward God. 


‘VES! He’s here all right! Quick fellows! 
Surround him! Now then, you old hermit, 
‘ou can’t get away this time!” 

Well, who the blazes said I wanted to, any- 
way? 

“That’s all right, Cave Scout. But you’ve 
given us the slip several times lately and we’re 
going to see to it that you don’t do it again!” 

Well, believe me, fellows, I don’t want to! 
Come right in—every mother’s son of you! Sit 
right down and make yourselves at home! 

“You're looking kind of serious to-day, 
Cave Scout. What’s on your mind?” 

Oh, I was just thinking about a stupid re- 
mark I heard the other day. 

“Tell us about it. Please.” 

Well, I happened to be passing a lot where 
a new house is to be built. There was a 
beautiful oak tree on the site. The contractor 
wanted to cut it down because he thought it 
would interfere with the progress of the work, 
but the owner wanted to save it if it could 
possibly be done. They discussed the matter 
for some time and finally the contractor ex- 
claimed, “Oh shucks, what’s a tree anyway! 
Just something to saw into lumber!” 

Somehow that remark stuck in my head and 
I haven’t been able to get it out. Think of it! 
A beautiful tree just “‘something to be cut into 
lumber!” Thank heaven, through the Boy 
Scouts, we are training a generation of men 
who will be able to see in a tree something 
besides the money it might be worth if cut into 
lumber! 

You know, Scouts, I believe that the foolish- 
est thing Americans have done is to slash and 
destroy our forests in the most wasteful and 
ruthless manner. I am living now in a part of 


Soon they 


smaller trees that remained. 
extended their operations over the whole 
section and in a few short years the pine was 


gone. There remain now only a few lonely 
sentinels in memory of the departed host. 
The virgin forests are gone forever, for it would 
take a century.to replace them. 

The pity of it is that it was unnecessary. 
Of course we must have lumber, but with 
proper logging methods these pine forests 
could have yielded enormous quantities of 
timber and still have been preserved indefi- 
nitely. The crime was not the cutting of the 
timber needed, but the useless destruction of 
that which remained. 

Nothing we can do now can restore the 
forests that are gone. But we can do something 
to help save those that remain. There are, in 
several sections of the country, large areas of 
virgin forests. - And these are being cut by the 
same ruthless and wasteful methods that 
American loggers have always employed. At 
the present rate of consumption our remaining 
forests will soon disappear. Unless reforesta- 
tion is undertaken on a scale heretofore un- 
dreamed of, and our remaining areas of stand- 
ing timber are cut according to proper methods 
of conservation, it will be only a few years 
before the United States will have to face a 
timber shortage. 

I believe that forestry will offer a wonderful 
field of opportunity to ambitious boys in the 
near future. 

And you can help right now by thinking 
about this matter of forestry. Talk about it 
to your dads and uncles and big brothers—yes, 
and to your mothers and aunts a> well. The 
people of the United States need to be waked 
up to the seriousness of this situation. Let 
every Scout act as a self-appointed alarm- 
clock! 

Maybe you think I’m bughouse on this sub- 
ject. Well, think so if you want to. But I 
wish that every boy here could have enjoyed 
the opportunities I have had to penetrate 
virgin wilderness. I have found there beauties 
so great I cannot describe them, delights keener 
than anything else affords and satisfaction that 
“‘passeth all understanding.” 

I want every boy in America to have a 
chance to enjoy the same experience. And I 
tell you they are taking it from you! 

The real American boy is a product of the 
wilderness. His ancestors were trained in the 
life of the forest and plain. The love of the 
wild is his true inheritance. The opportunity 
to tread the trackless forest is his birthright 
and he must not be denied. 

Our national and State forests must be 
increased in number and extended in area. 
Likewise our national parks. Uncle Sam should 
select the wildest and most remote section of 
the country and set it aside as a perpetual 
wilderness park. Then he should make a 
law prohibiting automobiles from going nearer 
than fifty miles of it. 

The American boy should have a chance to 
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Daddy! 


a 
Oh, joy—it’s WRIGLEY’S! 


how about that 






treat 





Yes, joy and benefit, for this long- 


lasting, 
teeth, appetite and digestion. 


Doctors and dentists 


inexpensive sweet 


helps 


say that 


chewing gum cleans the teeth and 
aids tooth nutrition. 
Also, that it helps digestion. 


after every meal! 











Whose Name 


Could You Put on the Top Line? 


Enter name of 


Order Blank to be sent at once to 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


for year’s subscription to “BOYS’ LIFE,” begin- 
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the country which only a few short years ago __ enter a real wilderness, out of reach of the sound ‘ oie 
was covered with one of the most magnificent _ of an auto siren and the smell of gasoline, there | sn aie) A eterna ler 25 192... .I am remitting 
po S pine in all the world. Men thought to commune with —. —, some a of | a as payment for same, after 
the supply of timber here was inexhaustible. the habits of thought and qualities of character - B cs 

Up the rivers moved the devastating horde that made his ancestors men of great physical | having deducted commission of........ -. .cents. 
of loggers, cutting at first only the choicest strength, mental alertness and moral courage. | Salesman..............- 0. eee eee eee cence Kees and your 
and most easily reached trees. They left We Seen 6 ee eee ee lt ee ee a | h 
behind them an accumulation of brush and __ insist on it and fight for it We'll Get It! yy [ name here 
tops through which fires raged, killing all the THE CAvE Scout. ERNE CME org aE EE RED EE ON 

NOTE:—Write plainly. Remit by check, P. O., or ex- H 


press money order, or U. S. postage stamps. Never send 
remittance in cash. 


“Robinson Crusoe” and his ‘‘Man Friday” are such well-known characters 
to all boys that some of them may not know the story was written more than 
200 years ago. It first appeared in 1719,—1long before there was such a place 
as the United States. Daniel Defoe, the author, was born in London, England, 
probably in 1659. He was educated at a school in Stoke Newington, a suburb, 
where one of his comrades is said to have been a boy named Crusoe. Because 
he wrote various articles on religious and political subjects which did not please 
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A Valuable Treasure Secret | 


Here’s a valuable money secret for readers of ‘‘BOYS’ LIFE’’—it’s this: 
four out of five boys subscribe because they borrow or run across a copy 
in some way. Show your copy to all your friends! First, you get all the pleasure 
and profi. of reading your magazine, and then, if you want to, you can put each 
copy to work as a salesman to get you an order on which you can make money 

in commissions. For details of your profit write to 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


the English authorities, he was placed in the pillory and later thrown into prison. 
Defoe also wrote a number of popular stories, but none is as well remembered 


to-day as ‘“‘Robinson Crusoe.” He died in 1731 and is buried in Bunhill Fields, 
London, beneath a monument erected to his memory by the boys and girls of — 
England.— Omni. 
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Diary of a Messenger 


“ MONDAY—Delivered telegrams in business section in the morning. Delivered bonds 
for bank in the afternoon. TUESDAY—Rushed to a distant city to deliver a tube of 
serum to save a baby’s life. WEDNESDAY—Delivered telegrams in forenoon. De- 
tailed to answer telephone in doctor’s office in the afternoon. —THURSDAY—Among 
other things, carried a basket of fruit to patient in the hospital. Delivered telegrams in 
afternoon in the automobile district. (We get extra money for all answers we bring 
back.) FRIDAY—Went to a lawyer’s home for keys he had forgotten. Delivered 
telegrams. SATURDAY—Escorted a lady from hotel to department stores on shopping 
trip. This is my Saturday afternoon off. 


NOTE: So many boys have the wrong idea that a messenger 


boy’s life is just one telegram after another. Why not see 
the Western Union man today and get the facts? 


WESTERN UNION 
essenger Service 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Get Behind a Hohner 
for Happiness 


There’s nothing like good 
music for happiness; and 
there’s nothing like a Hohner 
for good music. Any boy or 
girl can learn to play real 
music quickly with the aid of 
the Free Hohner Instruction 
Book, procurable at all good 
dealers. And all good dealers 
sell Hohner Harmonicas— 


The World’s Best 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” is a favorite expression among 
Hohner enthusiasts everywhere. Hohner enthusiasm is sweeping 
the country. Why don’t you get in line for popularity and 
enjoyment? 





Go to your dealer today, get a Hohner Harmonica—Soc and 
up—ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out of 
copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New, York City. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


The Readers’ Page 


RULES OF THIS DEPARTMENT: Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ 
PAGE, an original short story, an article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, 
directions for making some article in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. 
If the editors consider the contribution good enough to print they wili accept it and pay for it. The following are the rules 





governing the department: 
Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


ac bya ped, self-addressed envelope. 





words in the manuscript. 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus: 


200 Fifth Avenue 


NE hot day, as I was walking with two boy 
friends, we heard what seemed to be the 
buzzing of locusts and the clicking of crickets. 
As we strolled slowly over a grassy lawn, 
suddenly our attention was drawn to a bug 
about the size ofa wasp. We stopped to watch 
it. For several seconds it glided about us like 
an airplane. Then, seeming satisfied with a 
chosen landing place, it descended to a brown 
spot of earth among the grass. Of course our 
curiosity was aroused, so we Watched to learn 
what species it might be. 

As the insect had alighted near a small hole 
in the earth which we thought was an ant hill, 
we naturally concluded that he was hunting 
ants. 

Until then we had not noticed its beauty. 
His long, dark-blue wings kept twitching. His 
slender body, somewhat the shape of a wasp, 
was tinged with red, blue, yellow and orange. 
Occasionally a black bar crossed these brilliant 
colors. We soon determined by the shape of 
his body that he could sting if it became his 
wish to do so. 

What was this beautiful creature going to do? 
We stood still to watch. Suddenly the insect 
ran down into the minute pit, undoubtedly an 
excavation which he had previously made. 

“Bizzt, bizzt, bizzt,” and out ran the animal. 
Then what we saw took our breath away. 
Between his two front feet he carried particles 
of earth a quarter the size of his body. 

He deposited his sandy burden upon the 
ground, spread out his back feet and rested his 
body upon them. Using his front feet as 
shovels, he threw the sand past the second and 
within reach of the third pair of legs. Then he 
shifted his weight to the first and second pair 
of legs, and with the third he packed the dirt 
into a solid mound. 

When he again went into the excavation, we 
placed a large twig over it. Again the buzzing 
came from the cavity; the head appeared below 
the twig, then disappeared. 

We took the twig from the entrance and laid 
it a short distance away. The bug came from 
the hole, showing by his actions that he was 
angry. A blade of grass stood near by. He 
walked to it, seized it; another “‘bizzt,”’ and the 
blade of grass toppled to the ground. 

We watched him going in and out for about 
fifteen minutes, the mound meanwhile becom- 
ing larger and larger. 


If there’s a guy what wants ter die 
With much dispatch, 

Just let ’im say ter me some day: 
“You gotta match?” 


WHAT LL be supper?” I asked, as 
Clifton and I left the icy waters of 
Shexton Hole late one September afternoon and 
hurried to our camp in a shallow cave near by. 
“Bac’n an’ eggs an’ hot toast. Hot zickety!” 
replied Clifton, clearly hungry after the long 
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“Gotta Match?”’ 


By Lone Scout 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words “For the Readers’ Page.” the 
name of the author and his age, if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout, his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 


must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 
he editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 
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New York City 


One of Nature’s Secrets 
By Clesson G. Taggart 


We put some pcbbles over the hole. Fora 
few moments nothing happened; then the 
stones rose aS a fog and out of the débris 
stepped the bug. He lifted the obstructions 
and carried them one by one between his fore 
feet to a distance of about ten inches from the 
abode; the second obstacle had been removed 
by his great strength. 

One might imagine that he would again turn 
his attention to the excavation, but up he went 
like an airplane swirling and dashing in a circle. 
The circles became larger and larger; then 
straight away he flew. 

Later he came back and set a little bundle on 
the ground near the mound; looking to see that 
no one was watching, and secretively picked the 
bundle up and carried it into the hiding place. 


OW no moments could be wasted so he 
rushed out and began rapidly kicking the 
soil toward the excavation. Closer and closer he 
shoved the dirt and himself into the excavation. 
Another “ Bizzt, bizzt, bizzt,” and out he came 
to repeat the performance. Finally, only a 
dent of a quarter of an inch remained. It 
seemed to us that no more dirt was available to 
fill the tiny crack, but as we watched him we 
found that we were mistaken, because with the 
mechanical precision of a crane, derrick and 
shovel, this resourceful creature was by means 
of his head and mouth supplying the earth 
necessary to fill that last opening. 

When the hole became full the bug moved 
quickly about and distributed dead grass, 
totally camouflaging the spot. 

Since that time I have seen the same kind of 
digging in other places and have studied his 
actions. Although I have watched his actions 
for several weeks, [ have not been able to tell 
what species it isor what it buried in the ground. 
Do you know? 


This is an accurate description of the actions of 
the sand, or digger wasp. This wasp lays its 
eggs in a burrow about four inches long which it 
digs in the ground. For food for the baby when 
it hatches it provides insects which it stings until 
they are paralyzed. The “little bundle”’ which 
the wasp carried was probably some insect. A 
characteristic of these wasps is their loud buz-ing 
while at work and the care with which they conceal 
their burrow. Sometimes they even bring stones 


for this purpose—THE EDIToRs. 


hike and cold swim. In the twilight we were 
none too warm as we quickly donned our 
hiking clothes. It was one of those peculiar 
fall days in central Texas when you start 
out in a hot sun only to reach your destination 
under a cool, cloudy sky. We wasted no 
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A Lawn Sprinkler Stand 


By Hugh Foster 


A PIECE of wood 12 inches square and 34 

inch thick is obtained. Three one inch 
holes are drilled at 3 inch intervals down the 
center of the board and a fourth 1% inches 
above the bottom and 134 inches to one side of 
the center. When painted with dark green paint 
it isa very useful article and if desired a number 
may be made and sold to the neighbors. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


time in changing clothes. Clifton began to 
chop wood as I prepared the fire. 

“Doggone it!” I exploded, a few moments 
later. 

“What?” asked Clifton, starting on the back 
logs that would keep us warm all night. 

“‘Can’t find the matches!” 

“What?” 

“When I didn’t find ’em in the pocket where 
I thought I put ’em, I supposed they were in 
here. But they aren’t.” I was pulling the 
various packages from my haversack. 

I ended the inventory by dumping the re- 
maining bundles on the ground. Then I 
turned to Clifton with an unspoken question 
in my eyes. He answered quickly: : 

“You promised to bring ’em, so I didn’t 
bother.” 

The air seemed to grow colder as we stood 
there. The half-laid fire, the half-cut logs, the 
raw bacon and eggs, the gibbous moon showing 
momentarily through a rift in the fast gather- 
ing rain-clouds, all seemed to mock us in our 
predicament. Without a match were we, six 
miles from town, in a section so deserted that 
for the last three miles along the mountain trail 
we had seen not a single house. 

Where could the matches be? When my 
mother and I had packed my kit, I had 
placed a small box with the rest of the duffle. 
I had changed my clothes, glanced through the 
afternoon paper, and then we had finished 
packing. Just before I left we had glanced at 
the table to see that we had overlooked noth- 
ing. No matches had been on that table. I 
pulled my pockets inside out, turned my pack 
upside down, and finally gave up. The matches 
were not there. 

“Can we make a fire with sticks?” asked 
Clifton. 

We tried. We found two dry sticks and 
rubbed them hard together. No luck. We 
unearthed flint and broke a knife blade there- 
on. No luck. We improvised a drill which 
resembled, ever so slightly, an old Indian Fire 
drill.. No luck. 

A cold, penetrating mist settled down. We 
retreated to the back of our shallow cave, but 
still we were not out of reach of the drizzle 
that soon began. Thoroughly disgusted, but 
at the same time amused, we turned to our 
packs for a cold supper. 

What a supper it was! We had carefully 
planned that everything we ate, save our 
bread, should be cooked in camp. So we 
finished our meal of bread and water, thor- 
oughly hungry, thoroughly wet, and thoroughly 
disgusted. 

All the long night the rain fell dismally, 
drenching our half-laid fire and our half-cut 
logs, dampening our packs which we had hung 
high up on the cave wall, and wetting us 
completely. Slowly at last came the day. 
Little was said, for Clifton was too good a 
sport to be angry, and I was too mystified to 
talk. The rain had stopped 





Our Game 
By Conrad Meinzer 


The game was on, the air full of yells, 

The benches covered with peanut 
shells. 

Our pitcher then came up to bat, 

A fielder yelled, ‘“Take off your hat!” 


The last inning had come, the score 
was tied, 

A fan called out, ‘““The referee lied.” 

Then Big Tim stepped up to the 
plate, 

And we won by two points on that 
date. 


The Hike 


We hiked along the dusty road, 

The rooster by the farmhouse 
crowed. 

The dust rose high, the sun was hot, 

We did not stop, nor lingered not. 


We went through a field, were fright- 
ened by a snake, 

Then built a fire and put the spuds 
in to bake. 

In butter grease we each fried an 
egg, 

And then sat down to play mum- 
blypeg- 


For dessert we had crumby cake, 
And then went fishing with worms 
for bait. 
- We carved our initials in the tree 
And went home, after the spree. 











putting them in your mess kit. I don’t sup- 
pose you heard me. You seldom do when 
you’re reading.” 

Quickly I took the mess kit from my shoul- 
der. Quickly I unhooked the wet cover. Out 
came the folding set. First the wet skillet, 
then the damp pan, then the dry boiler, then, 
inside all this, in my unused cup—an abso- 
lutely dry box of matches. 





Money in Trellises 
By Scout Mitchell Lightfoot, Jr. 


I HAVE been making a good deal of money by 

making trellises for flowers to grow on. 
There is really more money in this business 
than one would suppose and there are countless 
designs that can be used in making the trellises. 
They are so easy to make and people are so 
anxious to have them that anyone can make 
money on them. I have sold 
quite a few of them and made 





at last, and so we decided to 


a good deal of money. 





return to town. 
Along the soggy trail, under 
the dripping trees. and through 


Here are a few of the most 
popular styles: 





the bushes laden with water, we 
hiked. If we were wet and 


This trellis is made from plain 
plaster laths. The six long 





cold when we started, we were 
still wetter and still colder when 
we finally finished the three 


pieces are whole laths, the medi- 
um-size pieces are 214 feet, and 
the little pieces are 114 feet 





long. (The laths are four-foot 





miles of deserted trail and 
reached the little road leading 
to town. 


lengths.) 
The trellis on the left can be 





Home at last. My mother 


any size desired. The posts are 





greeted us with surprise, for 
we were home a day sooner 
than expected. We quickly 
explained. 

“‘No matches! Why, Roy 
had a whole box with him.” 

‘““Where?”’ I cried. 

“T told you when you were 
reading that paper that I was 
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2’'x4”’ stock and the cross pieces 
are 1x2” stock. I made one 
eight feet high and six feet wide, 
and sold it for three dollars. 
The one on the right also can 
be any size desired. When they 
are painted white or green they 
make very pretty ornaments 











for any yard. 
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Heres a Real caiibre 
Repeating Rifle Any 
Boy Can Afford to Own 





OULDN’T every real boy give his shirt to own a 


real "ie rifle ? 
you can afford. 


Here it is at last, boys, at a price 


Look this Hamilton .22 Calibre Repeating Rifle over—it’s a 


thoroughbred ! 


Beautiful lines, perfect 


alance—light yet 


strong—wonderfully accurate, and priced so that no boy need 


be without one very long. 


Examine the Hamilton .22 Repeater 
point by point. Feel the graceful 
polished stock and forearm of real 
black walnut. Sight down the hand- 
some, blued steel barrel, built up by 
our special process of laminated steel 
over a real bronze-rifled bore. See 
how strong and compact and busi- 
ness-like the whole assembly is. No- 
tice the safety trigger lock, smooth 
pump action repeating mechanism, 
adjustible sights, side 
ejection—all the features 
found in the highest price 
repeating rifles! 15 shots 
without reloading. 

This genuine repeater is 
priced at $12.00. It is 
made in the same factory 
with the famous $3.00 
and $3.50 Hamilton 





models—the lowest price accurate 
rifles made. Like them, the Hamilton 
Repeater is the lowest price rifle in 
its own class. 
Go to your dealer’s store today and 
ask to see this wonderful new 
Hamilton. Fit it to your shoulder, 
aim it—you can’t keep your hands 
off it. You know it will stand up 
and deliver because it has twenty- 
two years of the best gun-making 
experience to back it 


| 5 Shots ait miss this bet— 
“Without Reloading 


get hold of this $12.00 
repeating rifle today. 
Any Hamilton model 
sent direct on receipt of 
price, if your dealer is 
not yet supplied. 


Hamilton ci Repeating Rifle 


317 Hamilton St., Plymouth, Mich. 






The Famous Hamilton Single Shot Rifle 


This illustration shows the famous 
Hamilton Single Shot—the lowest 
priced accurate .22 calibre rifle made 
today. With handsome polished and 
turned walnut stock, $3.50: gum 
wood stock, $3.00. 


The New Hamilton .22 calibre 15- 
shot repeater is shown at the top of 
this advertisement. The finest rifle 
sold in America today for $12.00. 
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HAVE just partici- 

pated in the farewell 
for the Jamboree party. 
Fifty-six boys (with four 
officers), the best group of 
boys brought together for 
any purpose in any placc 
in America, and my how 
fine they looked! 

Because of the many 
thousands of copies of 
Roys’ Lire it is necessary 
to print we have to go to 
press far in advance of the 
time each issue is put on 
sale. I am writing these 
notes, therefore, imme- 
diately after the sailing of 
the Leviathan, the crack 
steamer of the United 
States Shipping Board, 
and probably the finest in 
the world, which is taking 
our delegation to the 
International Jamboree at 
Copenhagen, to be held 
\ugust 10 to 17. In an 
article which will appear 
in a later issue of Be 
Lire, Dr. Fisher, . 
Deputy ChiefScout Execu- 
tive, who preceded the 
party to Europe, will take 
up the history of the party 
from the time it arrives at 
Wembley to share in the 
Jamboree the Boy Scouts 
of the British Empire are 
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The President’s Message 


Delegates of the Boy Scouts of America: You are sailing to- 
morrow to represent your organization at an international gath- 
ering of the Boy Scouts to be held at Copenhagen. As Honorary 
President of your body, I desire to give you a word of farewell 
and to express my hope that you may have a pleasant and suc- 
cessful journey which will be productive of much good to your 
selves and your associates. 

There was no Boy Scout organization in my boyhood; but 
every boy who has the privilege of growing up on a farm learns 
instinctively the three fundamentals of scouthood. 

The first is a reverence for nature. Boys should never lose 
their love of the fields and the streams, the mountains and the 
plains, the open places and the forests. That love will be a 
priceless possession as your years lengthen out. . . . 

The second is a reverence for law, I remember the town meet- 
ings of my boyhood, when the citizens of our little town met to 
levy taxes on themselves and to choose from their own number 
those who should be their officers. There is something in every 
such meeting, in every election, that approaches very near to 
the sublime. 

I am thrilled at the thought of my audience to-night, for I 
never address boys without thinking that among them may be 
a boy who will sit in this White House. Somewhere there are 
boys who will be Presidents of our railroads, Presidents of col- 
leges, of banks, owners of splendid farms and useful industries, 
members of Congress, representatives of our people; in foreign 
lands. That is the heritage of the American boy. 

The third is a reverence for God. It is hard to see how a great 
man can be an atheist. Without the sustaining influence of 
faith in a divine power we could have little faith in ourselves. 
We need to feel that behind us is intelligence and love. Doubt- 
ers do not achieve; skeptics do not contribute; cynics do not 
create. .. 

These are not only some of the fundamentals of the teachings 
of the Boy Scouts, they are the fundamentals of our American 
institutions. 

If you will take them with you, if you will be living examples 
of them abroad, you will make a great contribution toward 
a better understanding of our own country, and receive in return 
a better understanding of other countries, for you will find in 
foreign lands to a very large extent exactly what you carry there 
yourselves. 

I trust that you can show to your foreign associates in the great 
Scout movement that you have a deep reverence for the truth, 
and are determined to live by it: that you wish to protect and 
cherish your own country and contribute to the well being, 
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Response by Eagle Scout Don Hawkins 


Patrol Leader, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gentlemen, friends and parents of Scouts, and my fellow 
Scouts: It certainly is an honor to talk to-night on behalf of the 
Jamboree Scouts. Of course, this is entirely impromptu, but, 
I am sure I am voicing the opinion of the fifty-six boys assembled 
from the Scout membership of the whole country who will sail 
to-morrow. We have heard from the men who have talked 
previously this evening just exactly what we should do, and 
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Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
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and the conditions of the 
competition for the 

World’s Scout Chassien 
ship. The selection was 
confined to Eagle, Star 
and Life Scouts. Each 
council submitting a can- 
didate held a competi- 
tion, the tests given resem- 
bling as nearly as possible 








staging in connection with 
the Wembley Exposition. 





right-thinking and true-living of the whole world. 








I know you scouts want 
to near everything you can 
about the Jamboree Troop, and so I am going to 
tell you about the arrival of the fellows in New 
York, their training in the Camps of the New 
York Foundation at Palisades Interstate Park, 
and finally the splendid send off New York 
gave them on the Leviathan, and the ringing 
message the President of the United States, 
Calvin Coolidge, gave through them, to the 
boyhood of the world. 


Two Good Turns 


Ey troop mobilized at National Headquar- 

ters, on Saturday, July 12. Glance over 
the names in the troop and you will see how 
truly representative it is of Scouting through- 
out the United States. North, South, Fast and 
West sent their quotas. One scout, Thomas 
Frazier, came as the delegate of the Honolulu 
Council. Here is where I want to tell you of 
two outstanding good turns. The first of these 
has to do with the arrival of Scout Frazier in 
time to take part in the mobilization of the 
troop. 

There was some question as to the ability of 
Scout Frazier to get to New York in time, 
owing to the lack of steamship sailings. While 
the Honolulu Council was making frantic 
efforts to secure a passage on a United States 
transport, the British Special Service Fleet, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Field, was riding at anchor in the 
Harbor at Honolulu. Admiral Field, hearing 
of the plight of the Honolulu delegate, invited 
him to cross on his flagship, the battle cruiser 
Hood, one of the finest fighting machines in the 
British fleet. Admiral Field made the an- 
nouncement at a gathering of Army and Navy 
notables to entertain the officers of the British 
Special Service fleet, when as chief speaker of 
the occasion, he closed his remarks with the 
announcement of the pleasure it gave him to 
be taking the Honolulu Eagle Scout delegate to 
the International Jamboree, as his guest to 
Vancouver, B. C. It is these little acts of 
graciousness that do so much to cement the 
friendship between the two countries, and we 
are proud of this occasion, which is perhaps 
the first in the history of what has long been 
the greatest navy in the world, when a scout 
has been invited to be the guest of the Admiral] 
of the fleet. 

The second good turn may not seem so 
spectacular, but is characterist*s of the splendid 
spirit with which the men in Scouting measure 
up to every opportunity. There was some 
possibility that we might not be able to mobilize 
a full troop for the Jamboree. No sooner did I 
make this known, than there was instant 
response. I will not tell here how we filled our 
quota, and added eight substitutes, but I do 
want to tell you of one boy that was added 


to our list. Memphis, Tenn., had a splendid 
possibility in Hammond B. Smith, an Eagle 
Scout, but were finding difficulty financing his 
expenses. Mr. Barron Collier, a member of our 
Executive Board, was once a boy in Memphis, 
Tenn., and remembered many kindly good 
turns done to him by the good people of 
Memphis. When he heard of Memphis’ need 
he volunteered to finance Scout Smith, as a 
return to the people of Memphis for the many 
kind things they had done for him, and as a 
good turn to the Scout Movement there. 
Memphis, inspired by this good turn, immedi- 
ately set about financing a second candidate. 
Joseph Arne Dalstrom, also an Eagle Scout, 
secured the aid of the “Commercial Appeal”’ 
and came through with flying colors. 








from Mr. Rogers also. 


assembled here this evening to 





I want to say, people, that it is the intention of every Scout 
“bring home the bacon.’”’ We 
don’t guarantee that we will actually win, but we will absolutely 
guarantee to you that we will bring back a good name for our | 
country, and the respect of the other countries for American ~— 


the Jamboree conditions, 
basing their selections on 
the best all round per- 
formance. It was a rigid 





Scouting. selecti P ffective 
: I know that each one of the boys here this evening is wishing 1 wees. and effec tive, 
i down deep in the bottom of his heart (not publicly but within . and each counc il may 
; his inner self) that we might win. But, gentlemen, our prayer = well be proud of its can- 
: lies deeper than that; we don’t pray to win. We shall play to = didate The troop con- 
' win, but we pray, win or lose, that we may do our best and rep- a ee eae ; 
= resent our country in the splendid way which America is ac- sists or Six patrols of 
i customed to be represented. eight scouts, with eight 
i . substitutes, making a 
total of fifty-six, divided 
Ur DE et. NTA NN LN " vm I among the Regions as 
follows: 
The Candidates Arrive in New York . N umber of ; N umber of 
Region Candidates Region Candidates 
COUTS began to gather at National Head- I 3 7 II 
quarters on Saturday morning, July 12. 2 Io 8 5 
At about eleven o’clock they assembled in my 3 2 9 5 
office and I had a short period to get acquainted 4 I 10 2 
with them. At twelve we had a luncheon for 5 | II 3 
the troop at which some members of the Execu- 6 3 12 4 


tive Board and the staff of the National Office 
were present. By two o'clock the troop was 
on board the Hudson River Day Line boat 
steaming up the river to the camp of the New 
York Foundation at Palisades Interstate Park. 
This is a series of artificial lakes in the heart of 
the Ramapo Mountains, where the New York 
scouts have laid out what is probably the 
largest encampment in the world. There is a 
capacity for something like 3,500 scouts, whose 
camps are all within easy distance of the lake’s 
edge. Here, at Camp Wanawaissa, the Jam- 
boree Troop started in earnest to train for the 
coming tussle at Copenhagen. During this 
period I made four overnight stops at the 
camp, seeking a closer acquaintance with the 
fellows. I want to tell you that it was a most 
heartening and inspiring privilege, for they are 
the finest group of boys that have ever come 
under my notice, and Scouting may well be 
proud of them. 


The Selection of the Candidates 
HE notes published on this page in previous 
issues will have given you some idea of 
the rigid tests it was necessary for candidates 
to meet, alsoof the program of the Jamboree 





In Memoriam 
Every member of the Boy Scouts of America will sympathize with our honorary President Calvin Coolidge 


and Mrs. Coolidge in their great loss. 


Calvin Coolidge, Jr., was a Boy Scout. 


The Chief Scout Executive 


sent the following telegram to the White House upon learning of his death 
“THE SIX HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND: MEMBERS OF THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA SEND TO YOU ITS HONORARY PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE HEART- 
FELT EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY IN THE GREAT BEREAVEMENT THAT HAS COME 
TO YOU THROUGH THE LOSS OF YOUR BOY AND OUR FORMER ASSOCIATE. WE 
SINCERELY TRUST THAT THE EVIDENCE OF THE NATION’S PROFOUND SYMPATHY 
WILL IN A MEASURE HELP AND STRENGTHEN YOU IN THIS ORDEAL 


A special troop of older scouts selected from fifteen troops in Rutland County Council were present at 
the funeral services in Plymouth, Vermont, and scattered flowers on the grave of their former comrade. 


We decided that all of the boys had done so 
well and were of such high character and 
accomplishment that they should all make the 
trip to Denmark, and that it would be left 
until the party arrives in Denmark to decide 
which of the fifty-six boys will make up the 
troop of forty-eight. 


Troop Committee 
MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, Chairman 
MILTON A. McRAE 
WALTER W. HEAD 
WILLIAM D. MURRAY 
JAMES E. WEST 
GEORGE J. FISHER, M.D. 

Officers 


Wessel, W. C., Scoutmaster, New York, N. Y- 

Cole, Dr. Norman B. , Health and Commissary, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Hubbard, Ralph, Dramatics, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Dixon, James, Jr., E. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Boys 
1. Bear, Ivan S., York, Pa. 


2. Berkeley, Chas. C., Jr., Newport News, 


a. 
Birch, Herbert, Trenton, N. J 


3 : 

4. Blackman, A. Churchill, Stamford, Conn. 
5. Blank, Raymond, Des Moines, Iowa 
6. Bradshaw, Russell, Saginaw, Mich. 

7. Collier, Jas. L., Houston, Texas. 

8. Collins, Harvey J., St. Paul, Minn. 

9g. Crawford, Harold, Olds, Iowa. 

10. Dalstrom, Joseph A., ag Tenn. 
11. Degroat, Robert, Brooklyn, N 2 

12. Fox, Robert, New York, N. y. 

13. Frazier, Thomas, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
14. Frierson, Chas. D., Jr., Jonesboro, Ark. 
15. Gill, Gordon D., Lake Charles, La. 


16. Gould, Avery H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

17 Harkness, Robt. L., Sacramento, Calif. 

18, — Bernard, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

19- Hawkins, Donald T., Indianapolis, Ind. 

20. Hosmer, John, Midvale, Utah 

21. Jones, Augustin, St. Louis, Mo. 


22. Kiefer, Durand, Port Huron, Mich. 

23. King, Victor R., New Brunswick, N. J. 
24. Kirkwood, John P., Flushing, N. Y. 
25. Kittredge, Severn, Akron, Ohio. 

26. Kohlmetz, Frank, Darby, N. Y 

27. Leland, E. Harold, Oak Park, Ill. 

28. Leutwiler, Lester, Urbana, Ill. 

29. Macbeth, Chas. R., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
30. Manz, John W.. Chicago. IIl. 

31. Marks, Alex. A., Montgomery, Ala. 


2. Marks, Lawrence, Montgomery, Ala. 
33- Moore, Roger W., Tulsa, Okla. 
34. Netchvolodoff, Dadine Z., St Louis, Mo. 
35- Oscanyan, Montgomery, Bogota, N. J. 
36. Pierson, Edgar H., Jr., Excelsior, Minn. 
37- Roensch, Edward B., Houston, Texas. 
38. Root, Wallace L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
39. Rumpf, Newell, South Bend, Ind. 
40. Salisbury, James, Jr., Drumright, Okla. 
41. Sellye, Edwin B., Worcester, Mass. 

2. Smith, E. W., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
43. Smith, Hammond Boyd, Memphis, Tenn. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





News of the 
Grand Council 


By Torkel Gundel 
ik Grand Lone Scout 


Booster Contest came to a 
close on June 1 with several 


hundred Scouts competing 
for high honors. 
Douglas G. Peppard, 


age fourteen, Grand Councilor 
345 is the Grand Booster of 
the Lone Scouts of America 
for 1924 with a total of 533 
Booster Points to his credit. 

Peppard is Vice-President 
of the Chicago Lone Scout League, and Assis- 
tant Editor of The Chicago Lone Scout, official 
organ of the Chicago local organization. 

Frank R. Bowker, Box 15, North Sudbury, 
Mass., is the new Coun- 
cil Chief of District No. 
1, tosucceed Thurman 
Chandler of Topsham, 
Maine, who resigned his 
position because of not 
being in favor of the 
Lone Scout and Boy 
Scout merger. Scout 
Bowker is one of the 
most active members in 
that part of the country. 
He is editor and pub- 
lisher of the District’s 
official organ The Bay 
State Scout, with which 
he hopes to renew New 
England Lone Scout ac- 
tivities. All New Eng- 
land Councilors and Sag- 
amores should write to Council 
Chief Bowker that they may 
co-operate with him in all the 
Council District activities. 


News of Lone Scout Ama- 
teur Publications 
DURING the past month 

the Council Chiefs have 
been working on a plan where- 
by the Merit Medals and the 
Gold Quill may be won by 
contributing articles and stories 
to the Amateur Publications 
as well as Boys’ Lire. 
These changes, together with 
a number of others, are con- 
tained in the eight-page 
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the present Charter system. The Charter 
rules must be obeyed. When a publication dis- 
continues, provisions should be made for the 
return of money for all the copies not issued. 

It is not that we have no faith in the editors 
and publishers. We desire to enlarge and 
develop the field in which the Amateur Publi- 
cations can work. But, in order to be able to 
gain more readers for these publications, we 
must have the guarantee of the editors that 
they will fill all subscriptions sent to them, and 
in case of suspension, two cents on every copy 
due must be returned to the subscriber. 

Not alone have the Council Chiefs been 
asked about these changes, the Amateur Pub- 
lication editors have been asked to give their 
view points and any ideas that might help the 
matter along. 

Let it again be understood, that these pro- 
posed changes are meant to safeguard the 
interests of the Amateur Publication editor 


one Sco 


THE following Amateur Publications have 
been awarded Charters by the Council 

Chiefs: 

24. BUCKEYE BRAVE, Harold B. Kelly, 
North Olmsted, Ohio. 

37- LIVE WIRE, Warren E. Scaman, 2107 
S. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

48. PENN SCOUT, V. Keith Sutton, 
Bethany, Pa. 

40. PENNSY SCOUT, William Stremick, 
2073 Pickwick St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

41. MIDWEST SCOUT, Edward E. Noble, 
Geddes, S. Dak. 

42. AMERICAN PAL, Paul R. Beatty, 
Greenfield, Iowa. 

43. LONE SCOUT BARD, Hillery R. 
Millican, 4445 Ave. D., Birmingham, Ala. 

44. THE MICHIGAN SCOUT, Marcel 
Rons, 2666-16th St., Detroit, Mich. 

45. EL RODEO, Joseph Petonick, Box 317, 
Republic, Pa. 





(Broadcast from WLS, 
From the Hon. Arthur Capper 


Senator from Kansas 


It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that | have accepted 
the invitation from the Lone 
Scouts of America to send you 
this message. I always have 
been interested in boys, and 
especially in farm boys. I 
want to tell you the story of 
why I am so thoroughly in- 
terested in farm boys, and 


why I believe them to be the most honest, most ambitious, 
the best the world produces. 

My story goes back to 1916. That year a little farm boy 
wrote mea letter. About all he said in it was, “Please help 
me buy a pig.” 
down, and several times that day I re-read it. You see, it 
made me think of a time when I needed help. I was a boy 
myself then, and a man who believed in boys gave me the 
help I needed. Remembering that, I decided to help this 
country boy. I felt he was ambitious and eager to help 
himself and his parents or he wouldn't have written me. 

I sent him enough money to buy a pig, and told him he 
could have a year in which to pay it back. During that 
year he wrote and told me how he was getting along with 
his work, and when the year ended he returned every cent 
he borrowed. With that little help he was able to build up 


a real business of his own. He has made good. 


I read that letter twice before I put it 


(Concluded on page 46) 


Message to the Lone Scouts 


Chicago, on July 16th) 
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Fromthe Hon. Henry C. Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture 


It may seem strange to some 
boys and men that there is 
such an organization as the 
Lone Scouts of America. Al- 
though we have never had an 
opportunity to meet together 
around the camp fire to dis- 
cuss our scouting achievements 
we feel that we have won a 
place among the leading boys’ 
organizations of the United States. 


The Lone Scout is a resourceful citizen. Without teacher 
or leader he pushes steadily on mastering the art of better 
citizenship. He serves in the forests and countryside doing 
s as a useful and capable citizen without 
thought of reward. His only companions in many cases are 
memories of the good deed that he has done. Every day he 
increases his skill and resourcefulness. Every day he aims 
to serve his country without thought of praise or reward. 
In many respects he is following in the steps of Abraham 
Lincoln, who secured his education unaided. Let us hope 
that in the near future some Lone Scout following in the 
footsteps of that great Civil War President may rise up 


his good deed: 


and serve as unselfishly as he did. 


To-night is camp fire night for the Lone Scouts of 
Although we are separated by miles of forest, 
fields and towns, the radio makes it possible for us to sit 


America. 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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STAR; 8, THE SENTINEL; 
12, SCOUTS’ OBSERVER; 
16, THE FAN; 17, GOLDEN 
BEAR; 21, BOYS’ CHUM; 
29, LONE SCOUT TIMES; 
34, GOPHER SCOUT; and 
37, THE LIVE WIRE. 
THE SCOUTS’ CHUM, 
formerly published by Charles 
F. Church, Jr., Lamoni, Iowa, 
and one of the largest ama- 
teur publications in the field, 
has consolidated with the Boy 
Scout and Lone Scout Illus- 
trated Amateur Fiction 
Magazine, YOUTH. = Sub- 
scribers to SCOUTS’ CHUM 
will receive YOUTH beginning with the 
July issue. Through the consolidation, 


YOUTH gained 750 new readers.—Charles 
F. Church. 


OO MANY editors 

discontinue their 
publication after they 
have earned the Bronze 
Merit Medal by issu- 
ing their papers six 
months on time. It ap- 
pears as if these editors 
discontinue because of 
there being nothing more 
to earn after publishing 
six issues. We must 
stimulate more interest 
in these amateur papers, 
among the editors as 
well as the Scouts in 
general. We have for- 
warded a proposition to 
the Council Chiefs that 
a second Merit Medal be 
granted to editors who issue 
their publication twelve months 
on time. We feel sure this will 
meet with the Council Chiefs’ 
approval and should benefit 
the organization all the way 
round. We have a number of 
instances on hand where the 
editors of Amateur Publications 
forgot all about giving their 
former subscribers a square 
deal by refunding on all un- 
expired subscriptions to their 
publication or in making ar- 
rangements with another pub- 
lication to take care of these 
subscribers. The Long 
House will enforce the Charter 








supplement to the Lone Scout 
Handbook. This pamphlet is 
ready for distribution and yours for the 
asking. 

A notable change has come over the Lone 
Scout Amateur Publication field. It is a 
change for the better. The Lone Scout ama- 
teur editors have opened their eyes to the 
wonderful possibilities in the Boy Scouts of 
America. Just think of an organization of 
over 600,000 Boy Scouts, compared to the 
75,000 Lone Scouts. Here’s an opportunity 
for the Lone Scout editor with the right pub- 
lication and the right ideas. 

We have started a so-called ‘ News Service” 
here at the Long House. Every month, or as 
often as necessary, all important news and 
announcements of the Lone Scout Organization 
intended to reach the members as soon as 
possible, will be sent to every Amateur Publi- 
cation editor. He may use whatever he wishes 
to meet his own needs. This service is free of 
charge. 


init 





S YOU read this, the fifteen Council Chiefs 
are considering a number of propositions 
whereby the Amateur Publications can 
placed on a firmer basis. 

The big drawback in this field of Scouting, is 
that our small journals hit the rocks too easily. 
We must have more cooperation from the 
Scouts, and at the same time, we must give the 
Scouts the type of paper they will not hesitate 
to send a subscription to. 

Time and again, our reading audience has 
become discouraged because after having sub- 
mitted a subscription to an Amateur Publica- 
tion, the Scout finds out within another week or 
two that the publication has discontinued. 
As is usually the case, the Scout sees nothing 
of the paper to which he subscribed and at 
the same time hears nothing about what is to 
become of the money sent to the editor. 

We at the Long House are working upon a 
plan which we sincerely hope will strengthen 


1924 


and not to tie him up in a bunch 
of rules that will make it almost 
impossible for him to publish his 
paper with some freedom. 





Higher Percentage of 
Lone 

President Colin H. Liv- 

of America and Lone Scouts 
the requirements of his 
long interest in boys has 
of success and failure. The 
him should encourage 


successful men. 
Scout. 


to rise above their surroundings and to 


leadership. 


in troops.” 





“My personal feeling is that the Lone Scouts who consecrate themselves to the 
oath and laws of Scouting and faithfully perform, will yield a high percentage of 
The element of self-reliance is intensified in the case of the 
It is eminently true throughout the World’s history that thousands of 
men have become leaders through definite personal application, and a determination 
enlarge their sphere of activity and oppor- 
tunity, by taking advantage of the leadership afforded them through the lives of 
those with whom they come into contact, and through their devotion to ideals 
which command their admiration and enthusiasm. 
a definite objective, situated on farms and in small communities, hold to a plan 
of life against all odds and finally win out by virtue of the increasing force and dom- 
ination of a determination to overcome, through their own will and ambition, ob- 
stacles which would defeat thousands of other lads. The lonely boy has less to 
deflect him from the object of his vision, and consequently crystallizes and develops 
his plan for endurance and consecrated effort. 
who, according to the general estimate, would seem to have greater advantages. 

“Lone Scouts may feel themselves hampered for the lack of companionship, 
but they must realize that they have a compensation for this loss, namely, intensive 
work for advancement and acc®mplishment. 
more than is offered by companionship and cooperation. There is, therefore, a great 
field for the Lone Scout organization, which has its unique opportunities in creating 
I would venture to say that a very high percentage of Lone Scouts or 
Pioneer Scouts will attain the goal of their personal ambitions—a percentage which 
will challenge that of those who have had the advantages of training among Scouts 


WItHl N the last few months 

the following amateur pub- 
lications have discontinued, 
Charter Numbers 5, SILVER 





Successful Men from 
Scouts 


ingstone of the Boy Scouts 
of America is a banker and 
business as well as his life- 
led him to study the causes 
following statement from 
every Lone Scout. 


Lone 


ys and young men with 


This often is not the habit of a boy 


Concentration often accomplishes 
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tules to the limit. A letter has 
been sent to each of the editors 
who recently discontinued their publication for 
the purpose of finding out what arrangements 
these editors have made with their subscribers. 


LONE SCOUT Bernard Guthrie, Nauvoo, 

Ala., announces that the name of his publi- 
cation, ‘‘ The Red Bird News,” has been changed 
to “‘Southern Lone Scout,” beginning with the 
August issue. ; 


Pow Wow Department 


A WHILE ago the city of Chicago got all 
excited over Junior Police. 

Lone Scout William G. Studer, Chief of the 
Mohawk Tribe, who is also a Boy Scout in 
good standing, decided that a Junior Fire 
Department was needed even more than the 
junior police. With the permission of the 
school authorities he organized a company of 
fifty, divided into two patrols, in the Franklin 
School. 

Studer arranged with a neighboring fire 
company to give his company the instruction 
and practice that they needed. Once a week 
or oftener they visit the fire station, where they 
are put through all the routine work of the 
city fireman. They have learned to operate 
hand chemical fire extinguishers, lay hose, 
raise and climb ladders and use the fireman’s 
axe. They have worked on everything but 
the scaling ladders and those are coming next. 
They worked right along through the summer 
vacation. 

Along with fire fighting they have learned 
fire prevention, and grasped the fact enun- 
ciated by a famous fire chief that “‘all fires are 
the same size at the start.” They watch out 
for rubbish around the school building and 
when a fire hazard is discovered it is reported 
to the janitor and removed. They inspect the 
spiral chute down which the pupils from the 
fourth, third and second floors will slide to 








Did you ever think 
of coaching as your 
lifework ? 


How would you like to hear people 
say of you, “They’ve got a good 
team because they’ve got a good 
coach.” 


Do you know that coaching has 
become an attractive profession 
for boys? Ever stop to think 
about the coach—where he got 
the knowledge that made him suc- 
cessful—why the fellows respect 
him and want to work for him? 


George F. Pierrot tells of the 
opportunities in coaching. Of the 
good salaries offered by colleges, 
schools, Y. M A.’s—and of a 
demand far ahead of the supply. 
Most important of all, he tells how 
to know whether you are fitted for 
the job—and how to go about 
getting your training for it. Look 
for Sy erro in September in 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Then, too, there’s another ad- 
venture of Russ Farrell’s. While 
on duty, patrolling an_outlaw-in- 
fested region along the Rio Grande, 
something goes wrong with his 
motor. He has to land among a 
band of hostile, suspicious-look- 
ing Mexicans. And things get to 
happening—suddenly. You'll hold 
your breath as you read this splen- 
did flying story, “Coming Across,” 
by Thomson Burtis. 


Jimmy May and Comet stepped 
onto the most dangerous place on 
the whole Atlantic when they 
boarded that rotting old hulk down 
off the Mexican coast. Of course 
their skiff had swamped so they 
had to, but they certainly ran into 
hotter adventures than they bar- 

ained for. You'll find “The Sea 

hot,” by Charles Tenney Jackson, 
one of the most enthralling tales 
you've ever read. 


1924 football will be unlike 1923 
football in several striking ways. 
THE AMERICAN Boy asked Coach 
Robert C. Zuppke, whose wonder- 
ful record with University of 
Illinois football teams has made 
his name famous wherever foot- 
ball is played, to tell you about 
the new rules. He does so, fully 
and interestingly, in this issue. 


What with these and other fine 
stories, features and departments, 
the September issue is certainly 
a knockout. Make sure you don’t 
miss it by asking yovr news-dealer 
to save you a copy. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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safety in case a blaze occurs, and make sure 
that the automatic door at the bottom will 
open as it should when the first slider ‘arrives 
at the end of his swift-and exciting journey: 

But, while their interesting duties provide 
many thrills, they also have some drawbacks. 
They have made the school building so doggone 
safe that certain pupils*who are always wishing 
for the enforced vacation that a fire would give 
them are beginning to put the junior firemen 
in the same class with the old grouch who 
throws ashes on the icy sidewalk. 


FTER twice being halted by rain, the 

Chicago Lone Scout League was finally 

able to put across its first 1924 Rally, Sunday 
June 22nd, at Mark White Square. 

The League has sponsored several rallies 
during its administration, and while this first 
gathering of the year was hardly the most 
successful that has ever been staged, it certainly 
was far from being the least. In fact, the only 
disappointing occurrence of the day was the 
small number of scouts that turned out, as the 
League officials had figured on at least three 
hundred, whereas but some seventy-odd fellows 
journeyed to the Square for a gala day. 


Among those present were Armstrong Perry. 
Chief Pioneer Scout of the B. S. A., Torkel 
Gundel, Supreme Scout in the Lone Scouts of 
America, and Charles Church, from Lamoni, 
Iowa, Editor of “Anthology of Lone Scout 
Verse.” 

Vernon Garbers, President of the League, 
welcomed the scouts, and then called the 
League meeting to order. 

James Tichacek, Wilbur Long, and Herbert 
Gratton were elected to the League Cabinet. 
It was also decided to make the National Rally, 
which is to be held in the Windy City, a two- 
day affair. The rally will take place in the 
middle of August. 

Armstrong Perry was the first speaker. Mr. 
Perry announced that he had secured Radio 
Station WLS every Wednesday for the pur- 
pose of broadcasting Lone Scout News and 
entertainment. 


HE Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Founda- 
tion, which has organized the first radio 
tribe of Lone Scouts, provides bronze badges 
free of charge for all farm boys who join. The 
tribe holds a meetingyby radio every Wednesday 
evening at seven o’clock, Central Standard time. 





Grand Booster for 1924 


The Grand Boosting Contest is finished, the 
victors have been announced, and the prizes 
awarded. 

As winner of that handsome first prize 
bicycle, IT have been asked to tell the other 
Scouts how I did it. 

There was plenty of hard work mixed up 
with the honor of claiming that title—Grand 
Booster of the Lone Scouts of America for 
1924! If you know what it means to tramp the 
city streets in winter snows and summer’s heat, 
soliciting “business” from every likely pros- 
pect—well, then, you will more readily under- 
stand the situation. 

At first I started out in the usual way trying 
to induce other boys to join the good old 
L. S. A. Early in the year, however, our 
Chicago Lone Scout League had a boosting 
contest and I had just about “signed up” all 
the lads in our immediate neighborhood. So 
finally I started out in another direction. I 
knew that in the days of our good old “Lonie” 
we were allowed ten points for inducing a 
newsdealer to carry “Lonie” as a regular 
monthly magazine on his stand. The Long 
House officials agreed that the same number of 
points would be credited to my account if I 
could place Boys’ Lire with the news agents of 
the city. Well, believe me, I had a surprise 
coming. I thought Boys’ Lire was so well 
and favorably known that I would find it 
everywhere, but very often I came across a 
dealer who did not carry it. Oh, Boy! did I 
hand him the line of “talk’’? Sometimes they 
gave in, but many times they turned me 
down cold. It was rough going for a while, 
until finally a brilliant idea came to me 


How I Won the Boosters’ Contest 
By Lone Scout Douglas G. Peppard 


1 discovered that 
the Chicago Elevated 
Stations did not 
carry Boys’ Lire. 
By using a little 
strategy I secured 
the name of the man 
who bought the mag- 
azines for the Ele- 
vated Stations. A 
fierce bombardment of that gentleman’s office 
then began. He shooed and he shied, was conven- 
iently out or positively too busy to interview an 
enthusiastic scout determined to have his own 
way for once in his young life. But I “hung 
on,” and finally in sheer desperation he signed 
an order to carry Boys’ Lire on thirty-five 
stands, 

Oh, Boy! Oh, Joy! That meant 350 points 
for yours truly. But do you know when I 
finally got inside that man’s shell, I found him 
the finest fellow in the world. He even had a 
merry twinkle in his eye as he signed that 
order, and told me he guessed I “didn’t have 
‘Pep’ in my name for nothing.” 

Winning this contest meant hard work, but 
I undoubtedly gained valuable experience and 
developed my salesmanship ability. I must not 
forget to give due credit to my faithful tribe, 
the “ Black Hawks.” Their encouragement did 
much to help me win this contest, and I am glad 
to say they are now the proud possessors of those 
fine baseball suits. The Long House officials 
were exceedingly kind and interested. I extend 
my heartiest congratulations to the other win- 
ners and trust they will enjoy their prizés as 
much as I appreciate mine. 








Message from Secretary Wallace 
(Concluded from page 45) 


around the camp fire in spirit at least and listen-in 
on the first national Lone Scout meeting. 

I hope this first radio meeting will prove an in- 
spiration to you and that it will result in better 
work and renewed interest in the principles and 
practice of scouting. 





Message from Senator Capper 
(Concluded from page 45) 


That gave me the idea that I could help more 
farm boys so I started my farm livestock clubs. and 
during the last nine years I have had the pleasure 
cf helping thousands of farm boys start a little 
business for themselves. Each boy borrowed 
money and almost every single one paid it back 
at the end of a year. I have received hundreds of 
letters from these boys telling of their work, and 
many have taken me to their homes to show me 
first hand what they had accomplished. In every 
way they proved that they were honest, ambitious 
and eager to take their part in life's work. You 
see, so many farm boys have proved to be true blue 
that I cannot help being interested in them. 

I firmly believe that living on the farm makes you 
worth while. I know how you live. You spend 
much time out of doors doing muscle-building work, 
you eat wholesome food, breathe clean fresh air, 





and you are so tired at night that you go to bed and 


sleep like a log. You see things grow and you help 
them grow. You are not afraid of work and you 
have time to think big things. You get the best 
things life has to offer you, or you can get them if 
you will take advantage of the opportunities that | 
are offered. Remember this, that some of our very | 
greatest men once were farm boys. Look up in your | 
history some time and see how many of our Presi- 
dents and famous men were farm boys. It will 
surprise you. Some day you may be ina position of 

reat responsibility, and if you have laid a strong 
Lasitie through your boyhood you are bound 
to make good. 

The Lone Scouts of America wish to enroll you 
as one of their members, and over your radio they 
will send you valuable instructions and from their 
great leaders you will gain knowledge and inspira- 
tion that will make a better boy and a better man 
of you. This is one opportunity you should not 
miss, as it will help fit you for bigger things in life. 
Why shouldn't you increase your knowledge at 
every opportunity? You see, now you are laying 
the foundation stones of your life, just like you 
would lay the stones in a foundation for a building. 
If each stone is as perfect as you can make it the 
building y@u put upon it later will be safe. The 
building is your life, the foundation stones are the 
things you do. 

To make your foundation perfect and your build- 
ing strong do each daily task the best you can. 
Do the things you know are right. Think kind, big 
thoughts. Don’t let any job look too big for you, 
just pitch in and do your level best. 
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“SENECA” MOCCASIN 


OYS get the “Seneca” and hit the 
old scout’s trail with real mocca- 


| sins. Soles of the wonderful Maple- 























Pac leather insure a long life with 
plenty of flexibility for growing feet. 


Made of Chocolate Elkskin on the same last 
as the boots and moccasins we make for pro- 
fessional guides and hunters. 


Russell's **Senecas”’ are sold by leading sport- 
ing goods stores and shoe dealers. If they 
cannot serve 
you, write 
for — illus- 
trated cala 
log. 












W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN ¢ 
gir camon st. | Berlin, Wis. 














You may now have any musical instrument 
for a week's free trial in your own home. Ex- 
amine it, show it to your friends, play it as 
much as zen wish. No obligation to bur — po 

lor the trial 


expense . 
Easy Payments be 
» Dayments are 
in convenient small monthly gy 
ur instrument. 
ial offers on complete outfits. 

e exceptional tone quality of Wurlitzer in- 
struments is the result of 200 years’ experi- 
ence in musical instrument building. Used by 
teading professional musicians, prominent 
bands ond orchestras. Usually to play. 


SEND 

ror New Catalog 
Describes and iilustrates every known musical 
instrument—many shown in full colors. Special 
factory prices direct to you. All details of free 
trial. easy payment plan. 1 = 
obligation. Write today ! 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1146 4S 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago—250 kton St., San Fi 
Copright 1924, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 














BOYS, A BIG PROFIT 


can be made by distributing The 
Outlook in your neighborhood to 
regular customers once a week. 
This is your opportunity to build 
up a business of your own and 
start a bank account. Write to- 
day and let us tell you how. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 
Dept. A, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 











§& POCKET STEEL TOOLS 


Sel = — ® With 


Lighter 


dei 


Beautiful nickel finish. Value $1.00. 
Indispensable for Radio Sets, automobilists and home 
use. Ideal for mechanica'ly inclined boy. Send 
money order or C. O. D. 10c extra. 

J. HOFFSON CO. 47 West 42d St., New York 
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PONCHO SLEEPING BAG 


Comfortable, water-proof Sleeping-Bag at night, 
with patented hood tokeep cutrain; specialinner- 
sewed flannellining prevents condensed moisture and 
serves as extra blanket. Daytime m 

perfect Ponchoor rolls uptolightweight, 
convenient size. Buy through your deal- 

er, or send $6.00 for Bag Postpaid on POST 
approval. Illustrated folder on request. PAID 
GAIL MFG CO., 1505 Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md. IN U.S.A 
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National Council Official News 
| (Continued from page 44) 














44. Snoke, Albert, Puyallup, Wash. 

45. Stelling, Henry C., Augusta, Ga. 

46. Thompson, J. W., Waxahachie, Texas. 
47. Vander Burgh, Warren, Lowell, Mass. 
48. Vollman, Harold C., Chicago, IIl. 

49. Walbridge, Norton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

50. Weber, William A., Livingston, Mont. 
5t. White, Albert A., Livingston, Mont. 
52. Williams, Robert K., Kenosha, Wis. 
53- Williamson, Horace S., Lakeland, Fla. 
54. Wilson, James Cook, Philadelphia, Miss. 
55. Wood, Carl, Jackson, Mich. 

56. Murphy, Gerald H., Flushing, L. I. 


The Organization 
At CAMP WANAWAISSA there was an 


attempt to reproduce some of the lay-out 


planned for Copenhagen. The six patrols have 


each the equipment typical of 
their designation. The Plains- 
man Patrol will attract the 
most attention at Copen- 
hagen, for their shelters are real 
Indian tepees. The thin stream 
of smoke issuing through the 
turned-up flap at the apex of the 
tent, the smoldering fire built 
in the rectangular cut in the 
ground in the center of the 
shelter, and finally the bright 
color on the totem poles is 
truly American and typical of 
our own Red men and pioneers. 
The other patrols Forestry, Pine 
Tree, Hikers’, Pioneer and Sea 
Scout, are all typical of the 
methods and practices of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and are 
calculated to give European 
scouts a true picture of the de- 
velopment and practices of 
Scouting in this country, be- 
sides representing in each case a 
form of camping and scout or- 
ganization carefully designed to meet a special 
need in the most efficient way. Thus the 
Hikers’ patrol, with their pup tents, represent 
the necessity for a minimum in the weight of 
equipment, which must always be transported 
in packs on the scouts own backs. The Pioneer 
patrol, with their canoes, having a different set 
of conditions to meet, have their special equip- 
ment, with tarpaulins used to build their lean-to 
shelters. The Seascouts, the rapidly developing 
branch of the Boy Scouts of America, are 
equipped for the water. But none of these are 
so specialized that a change would find them 
out of place; indeed, in true scout spirit, the 


ABE LINCOLN WHEN HE Was a Boy Like You 
A scene from “ The Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln,” a motion 
picture which is recommended to all scouts and scout leaders. 


by the leaders, of whom I want to say a word 
here. The Scoutmaster, Mr. W. C. Wessel, is 
Assistant to the National Camp Director, and 
has had long experience in Scouting, first as a 
volunteer worker and then as Camp Director 
at Minneapolis. He is a graduate of the 
Syracuse School of Forestry. The Assistant 
Scoutmasters are Dr. Norman B, Cole, Mr. 
Ralph Hubbard and Mr. James W. Dixon. 
Dr. Cole has been a scout leader for the last 
ten years, and besides being co-author with Mr. 
Ernst of the First Aid Book for Scouts and 
physician in charge for one season of the health 
and sanitation of the Boy Scout Camps on the 
Palisades Interstate Park, he is at present 
assistant scoutmaster of a troop in Baltimore, 
and assistant to Dr. Lewellys Barker, one of 
the well-known physicians of Baltimore, con- 





nected with the Johns Hopkins University. 
Messrs. Hubbard and Dixon were both 
connected with the 1920 Jamboree Troop, the 
first as a leader and the second as a member 
of Troop 6. Mr. Hubbard, who has had a 
long experience as a Scoutmaster, is an author- 
ity on Indian lore, and a gifted leader in Indian 
pagantry. His hobby is the collecting of 
Indian relics, and he is taking with him to 
Copenhagen Indian articles valued at $12,000. 
He has probably the most complete set of 
Indian arrows of any man in the world. He is 
a son of the late Elbert Hubbard, the famous 
“Philistine,” author of the “Message to 
Garcia,” and founder of the 
Roycroft Press. Mr. James 
Dixon is a third-year student at 
Yale, and has come up from the 
tenderfoot rank to Eagle, and 
to acting scoutmaster of a troop 
With our personnel and leader- 
ship, there is no doubt in my 
mind that our troop will make 
a good showing among the 
twenty-nine nations sending 
troops to the 1924 Jamboree. 
The organization of the troop 
is like troops anywhere in the 
country. As you will notice we 
have the Troop Committee, 
troop leaders, and patrol leaders. 


Visit by Scout Leaders 
from New York 








Cuicaco Scouts Buy ELEPHANT 


Duchess, the elephant which delighted thousands of children in the 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago, IIl., died recently. Great was the 
grief felt by those children who had ridden, shrieking with glee, 
upon her broad back. So the Boy Scouts of the Chicago Council 
decided to do a good turn to the children of the city, and buy them 


a new elephant. 


They formed a “closed corporation,” to which only Chicago 
Boy Scouts could belong, and put out 7,000 shares of ‘‘ Elephants 
Common Stock.” The sum of $3,500 was raised for the elephant. 


N SATURDAY the roth, 

Mr. Barron Collier took up 
a large party on his yaght 
Florida to Bear Mountain. 
From there by motor bus the 
party visited Camp Wanawaissa 
where the Jamboree Troop was 
encamped. The troop staged 
for the entertainment of the 
visitors a program of water 
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No. 9 


bd WAS early morning. The tent had been 
struck and the car was packed and ready for 
the long drive through the canyon from our 
summer camp at Rainbow Lake to Denver. 
With a sigh of relief that the “make-ready” 
part of the job was done, I rummaged among 
the last-minute articles on the running board 
of the car for soap and towel, found the 
towel but not the soap, and went down to 
the lake to wash up. 


“Better hurry and catch that fish, son,” I 
called to the most persistent fisherman of 
the family, who was farther along the bank 
of the lake, industriously angling for a final 
“fryer” before we pulled out for the long 
drive home. 


“Aw, gimme just five minutes more, please, 
Dad!” he pleaded. “I almost got him a 
minute ago.” 


I finished washing as well as I could without 
soap and walked on down to see what luck 
our redhead was having. The fact that all 
our fishing tackle was packed in the car 
hadn’t deterred him in the least. A willow 
limb, a piece of string, and the hook and 
leader he always carried in his pocket made a 
crude though perfectly satisfactory substi- 
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Around the Fire 





Caught With the Goods 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 
(Author of ‘‘The Golden Spider’’) 


tute for bamboo rod, silk line and check 
reel, but since casting with such an outfit 
was impossible, he was fishing—for trout, 
mind you, at that—with a float. I looked 
more closely at the little white object that 
was bobbing up and down on the lake 
ripples and doing duty as a cork, and then at 
some white shavings on the ground beside 
him. 

“What sort of a float have you got there, 
son?” I asked. 


He looked up with a wide-mouthed grin. 


* Aw, Dad!” he protested; “don’t you never 
read the advertisements?” 


“Certainly,” I said; “everybody reads them, 
more or less. But what’s that got to do with 
your fishing rig?” 

“We-e-l-l,” he drawled quizzically, “It 
Floats,” and then I knew why I had been 
unable to find our last cake of Ivory which 
had been left on the car running board in 
company with the towel. 
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Watch for the next number 
of this famous series 








a short time. 





my subscriptions. 


Joe’s Letter 


“T found it very interesting work to get subscribers to the 
Boys’ Lire Magazine, and because of its high standards, it 
was not so hard to sell as I thought it might be. 


“The first thing I did was to approach the boys in my 
troop hoping for 100% subscribers. 
boys who said they could not afford to buy the magazine, 
but I persuaded them that $2.00 could be saved or earned in 


“Then they would reply that they needed more scout 
equipment, which was more important to them. I told them 
that this magazine taught them how to use their equipment and how to make it last longer, 
and I pointed out the interesting stories of adventure written by authors that scouts admire. 

“To the boys interested in sports, such as football, basketball, and baseball, I showed 
that in Boys’ Lire they would find many new things about these games. 
by keeping after the boys and arousing their interest, I succeeded in obtaining some of 


THE MOTHERS ; 

“ After I got many boys in my troop to subscribe, I went to the mothers of the boys in 
my neighborhood and told them how this magazine would cultivate a taste for good 
stories and bring their sons up to be real boy scouts. 
would rather have their sons read current topics. 


THE BOYS 


Here I found many 


In this way, 


Most mothers would say that they 
Then I would point out that the 





important news items that boys should read were given in this magazine in language that 
they could understand. 

“Many mothers said they wanted their sons to read stories written by good authors, 
and when I told them that Kipling, Douglas Fairbanks and Dan Beard are a few of the 
authors, they said, ‘Send my first copy next month.’ 


AND THE FATHERS 
“Now fellows, I had succeeded in getting a few subscriptions from scouts and from mothers 
and of course the next thing to do was to go to the fathers. The men did not say much, but 
my success depended upon the businesslike attitude I showed in approaching them. 
“TI feel that the time I worked getting subscriptions for Boys’ Lire has helped me, and I am 
sure each boy who has subscribed will be benefited greatly from reading the magazine.” 
Your buddy, 


sports, and an exhibition of 
swimming, life saving and div- 
ing. Later, at anadjoining camp, 
the Jamboree Troop, under the 
direction of Mr. Ralph Hub- 
bard, staged an Indian dance 
and exhibition, which gave promise of being one 
of the most popular features at Copenhagen. 
Among the distinguished guests were Prince 
Bibesco, Roumanian Minister, and Princess 
Bibesco, Senator Royal S. Copeland, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, John McE. Bowman, and Col. 
Sir Martin Archer Lee. 

(Concluded on page 54) 


“ Ella the Elephant” is her name. She is 3% years old, and 
was born in the Indian jungle. An admiring group of scouts 
visited her on her arrival in this country. One of the principal 
items of her cost was the excess baggage charge to Chicago. 


individuals in each patrol are trained and pre- 
pared for any method of scouting and camping. 


The Leaders 


T WANAWAISSA CAMP 'the troop has 
gone through a rigid system of training, 
and each member of the Jamboree Troop has 


Jor PIKe. 
qualified under the most rigid tests given them P. S. You can have the same chance! Write to Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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latest idea in a school pen. Yes, 
$7 Parker Duofold. That's why we 


and named this flashing newcomer t 
The same Press-Button Filler as 


lead the procession this fall. 
Manufacturers also of Parker “*L 
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D.Q.’s ready to go! 
D.Q. is Duofold Quality in a 
New Black Parker with kWhite Gold Girdle 
Worth $4—Special at $3 
OW do you fellows like its neat fluted grip? The very 
value made by the skilful craftsmen who produce the famous 


point, tipped with jewel-smooth Iridium, like the Duofold; 


inside the barrel out of harm's way—out of sight. The same 
Duo-Sleeve Cap—an extra sleeve for an Ink-Tight seal. 

No sooner will you grasp its shapely barrel than your hand 
will exclaim: “I've found a new friend!” At school they’ll-all 
crowd around and want one just like it, either with pocket- 
clip or large ring end to link to notebook, ribbon or chain. 

Any good pen counter can supply you. Step in and get it— 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS, 


erDQS 


Long or short—Large Ring or Clip—Duofold Standards 


ool Days 


a special pen and special 
gave it a tempered gold 


he Parker D.Q. 
the Duofold, concealed 


ucky Lock” Pencils 


























From Coast to.Coast” 





Prowning (ing & fo. 


Established 102 Years 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 


BUFFALO 
571-5 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
4 1265 Broadway 
Sa 


Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


‘OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts, 
ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


PAUL 


Robert at 6th St. 








BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Avenue 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 


DENVER 
1624-30 Stout St. 





Other Browning King Stores 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
DETROT) 

Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
KANSAS CITY 

Grand Av. & 1ith St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Fifth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Av. & University St. 




















BOYS’ LIFE 


\ Pops of Popular Science 


By F. A. Collins 


A Submarine Tractor 

A SUBMARINE diver may now go about 

his work at the bottom of the sea ina 
water-tight automobile. The deep-sea peram- 
bulator consists of a steel cylinder or car, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, large enough 
to accommodate two passengers, mounted on a 
tractor. It is built to withstand the pressure 
of the water at a depth of 200 feet or more and 


weighs eighteen tons. An electric motor inside 
the “car” makes it possible to trundle the 
device along the bed of a river or sea. The 


| walls of the car are provided with small windows 


looking out in all directions. Comfortably 
sheltered in this submersible tank the divers 
can explore miles of river or ocean bed, without 
coming to the surface. The submarine device 
is provided with compartments so that divers 
can leave it if necessary to enter 





followed. A number of powerful receiving sets 
with amplifying devices mounted on trucks are 
carried along with the parade. These can be 
close enough together to enable all the marchers 
to hear them. A single band broadcasts the 
parade music, which is picked up by each of 
these radio bands in the parade. By having a 
second band the music may be continuous. 
And since it is the same music no two of 
the radio bands will conflict. The parade 
may be miles in length and yet every one 
will march exactly in step to the same music. 
The crowds along the route will find no silent 
stretches. 


Prehistoric Cliff Dwellers in New York 
City 

SETTLEMENT of prehistoric cliff 

dwellers is to be established in New York 
City. In one of the parks on Manhattan 
Island relics have been discovered of these very 
early inhabitants. The rock shelters have re- 
mained unchanged for centuries. These are 
now to be restored exactly as they appeared 
in the days before Hendrik Hudson. A family 
of Indians is to be brought to New York which 
will live in the cl'ffs and in primitive birch- 
bark houses, wearing their native costume. 
The homes in the cliffs will be refurnished with 
skins and primitive cooking utensils exactly as 
the days when the prehistoric New Yorkers 
lived here. Interesting discoveries have been 
made by analyzing the refuse heaps about the 
cliff dwellings. These have shown the weapons 
used in hunting and fighting and made it 
possible to reconstruct the daily life of the 
far-away past. It is believed that the cliffs 
were probably inhabitated a thousand years 
ago. 

The Iceberg Patrol 

WAR without quarter is being waged 

against icebergs. Until very recently, 
these great floating ice fields have been the 
terror of the seas. Everyone will recall the 
tragic loss of the S. S. Titanic after such a 
collision. It is largely due to the tireless 
vigilance of our iceberg patrol that such 
accidents are rarely heard of. Our Revenue 
cutters are constantly cruising in northern 





a sunken wreck. It can either 
be lowered from a vessel or be 
driven into deep water under Fe 
its own power. It has been |) 
used with success recently in |) = 
salvaging wrecks in deep water 
in Long Island Sound. 


Radio Bands for Parades 


HEN we watch a parade it 

often seems that the bands 
stop playing just before they 
reach us. Soldiers love to march 
to music but they must trudge 
along in silence when the musi- 
cians rest. By introducing radio bands into 
a parade the music can be continuous no 
matter how long the line of march. The music 
can besides be supplied by one or two bands, 
thus saving great expense. An interesting 
experiment has been made in Cincinnati with 
radio bands which is likely to be widely 





waters to discover icebergs which may threaten 
the ship lanes. The icebergs were once at- 
tacked by firing upon them, but it was found 
this chipped away comparatively little of the 
ice. Another plan is to attach depth bombs and 
explode them. The icebergs are often too large, 
however, to do them much damage. The best 
plan is to broadcast danger signals of their 
approach for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
so that vessels may be on the lookout for them. 
The iceberg shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration bears a remarkable resemblance to a 
great sleeping dog, which looks down undis- 
turbed on the U. S. Revenue cutter which 
approaches it. 


A Diving Bell De Luxe 


THs giant diving bell makes it! possible 

to operate an efficient machine shop at the 
bottom of the sea. It carries four divers or 
mechanics, a powerful battery of electric lights, 
a large supply of air, a pumping device, steel 
drills and other tools. The divers enter the 
bell through an opening at the top, which is 
then hermetically sealed. The bell is lowered 
by derrick to a position beside a wreck. The 
powerful electric lights, which encircle the 
bell, illuminate the floor of the sea for a con- 
siderable distance in all directions. The bell is 
equipped with a series of steel drills which can 
be operated at various angles against the sides 
of a sunken boat. These quickly bore holes 
five inches in diameter, by which pontoons can 
be attached. The bell has a powerful pumping’ 
device electrically driven. It is even possible 
for the divers to leave the bell when it is 
submerged. 
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Cat. 
No. 


3304 
3319 
3381 
3321 
3320 
3303 
3324 
3305 
3306 
3362 
3282 
3363 
, 3379 
3307 
3256 
3308 
3326 
3290 
3309 
3257 


3313 
3378 
3376 
3311 

3312 
3314 
3316 
3315 


3277 
3330 
3206 
3317 

3238 
3279 
3318 








Life Scout Badge 


Merit Badge 
Pamphlets 


Subject 


Agriculture 
Angling 
Archery 
Architecture 
Art 
Astronomy 
Athletics 
Automobiling 
Aviation 
Beekeeping 
Bird Study 
Blacksmithing 
Botany 
Business 
Camping 
Carpentry 
Chemistry 
Civics 
Conservation 


Cooking 


On Craftwork 


In Basketry 

In Bookbinding 
In Cement 

In Leather 

In Metal 

In Pottery 

In Wood 

In Wood Carving 


Cycling 
Dairying 
Electricity 
Firemanship 
First Aid 
First Aid 


First Aid to Animals 








Merit Badge Pamphlets 


THE FIRST AIDS 
TO WINNING. BADGES 














Fifty-six Boy Scouts of America 
Carry Them to Copenhagen 
for the International Jamboree 


Life Scout Badge 


Awarded to all First- 
class Scouts who have 
won the Merit Badges 
of First Aid, Physical 
Development or Ath- 
letics, Personal Health, 
Public Health, and Life 
Saving, or Pioneering. 


Star Scout Badge 


Awarded to all First- 
class Scouts who have 
won ten Merit Badges, 
including the five 
badges of a Life Scout. 


Eagle Scout 
Badge 


Awarded to all First- 
class Scouts who have 
won 21 Merit Badges. 
These 21 badges in- 
clude First Aid, Life 
Saving, Personal 
Health, Public Health, 
Cooking, Camping, 
Civics, Bird Study, 
Pathfinding, Pioneer- 
ing, Athletics or Phys- 
ical Development, and 
any ten others. 





ny wy Merit Badge pamphlets, winning Eagle 
Badges, “Being Prepared,” gave these Fifty-six 

Scouts a never-to-be-forgotten trip to the Jamboree. 
Listen to Charles E. MacBeth from Fort Wayne, Indiana, cheer-leader extraor- 


dinary of the party. When the Scouts visited Elsinore, the scene of Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet,” Charlie remarked: 


“Since Shakespeare made his play ‘ Macbeth’ famous by naming it after me, I have 
looked into his works. This place, Elsinore, is where Hamlet, the Melancholy Dane, 
made a mess of things. I think we Scouts could have done a lot for Hamlet. , For 
instance, in his duel with Laertes, his mother thought Hamlet was ‘fat and scant of 
breath.’ Believe me, if he had gone through the course of sprouts to qualify for this 
Jamboree, he’d be hard as nails and could have given Albin Stenroos, the Finn champion, 
a good race in the Olympic Marathon. 


“Then, too, if he had won a merit badge in Civics, he probably would have cleaned 
up Denmark, married Ophelia, and lived happily ever after.” 


Anything Rotten in Denmark? We’ll Say There’s Not! 


56 Merit Badge Winners 


Harold G. Vollman, Chicago, Illinois, heads the list with 55 Merit 
Badges. 


These Scouts can do about anything from saving a life to making a working-drawing 
of a gnat’s ear-drum. 


There isn’t much doubt but what they are among the best all-around boys in America. 


Will they get on in the world? Nothing on this green earth can stop them. Do 
they use Merit Badge Pamphlets? They’ll talk you deaf, dumb, and blind about them. 


Look over the list, pick out the Badges you want to win, send for your 
pamphlets now, to-day, and in a few hours you’ll be on your way to an 


Eagle Badge. 


The sixty-nine pamphlets are available through. the Department of 
Scout Supplies, at 20 cents the copy. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


604 Mission Street, — ~ 37 South Wabash Avenue, 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 





Two Thousand One Hundred Merit Badges 





Star Scout Badge 


Merit Badge 
Pamphlets 


Subject 


Forestry 
Gardening 
Handicraft 
Hiking 
Horsemanship 
Interpreting 
Leatherworking 
Life Saving 
Machinery 
Marksmanship 
Masonry 
Mining 


Music and Bugling 


Painting 
Pathfinding 
Personal Health 
Photography 


Physical Development 


Pioneering 
Plumbing 
Poultry Keeping 
Printing 
Public Health 
Radio 

Safety First 
Seamanship 
Scholarship 
Sculpture 
Signaling 
Signaling* 
Stalking 
Surveying 
Swimming 
Taxidermy 


* Emergency Unit 


Cat. 


No. 


3302 
3240 
3329 
3380 
3298 
3383 
3310 
3278 
3337 
3338 
3339 
3255 
3336 
3372 
3335 
3323 
3334 
3325 
3382 
3386 
3331 
3377 
3251 
3333 
3347 
3332 
3384 
3322 
3237 
3239 
3328 
3327 
3299 
3385 








Every Troop Room 


SHOULD HAVE 


The Complete Set 





































































You can have 
disc wheels too 


You can have steel disc wheels on your coast- 
er wagon, just as Dad has onhis car. And 
with over-sized rubber tires, too—sturdy, fat, 
solid tires which ride easily and as swiftly asa 
racer and you can also get disc wheels with 
steel tires, or wood wheels with steel tires. 


Substantial steel disc wheels are only one 
of the many features which make a boy as 
proud of his Auto-Wheel as Dad is of his 
Automobile. 


Suto Wheel 


Coasters and SAuto-Carts 


Exceptionally sturdy because supports under 
box are hard maple—will not collapse. Steel 
supports tend to rust and weaken. Actual 
tests prove hardwood supports better. Other 
features: self contained roller bearings, mor- 
tised joints, hound brace, hand brake, special 
hub cap and locking pin. 


Write for r catalog showing all models of the 

& Auto-Wheel and also all models 
of the Auto-Cart, the junior 
companion for little brother or 
sister. A year’s subscription to 
the ‘‘Auto-Wheel 
Spokes-man” 
FREE if you send 
names and addresses 
of three dealers in 
your town. 









Faro-Cart 


Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOK | 


Sousa and other world-famous artists who 
use and endorse Conn instruments as 
—Supreme in tone 
—Perfect in scale 
—Most reliable in action 
—Easiest to play 
will help you choose the a which suits 
ria talent, in the pages of this book. Free 
weet saad Payments. Send coupon for 


ae- C.G.CONN, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind, 
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Get a Cyclometer 
for your Bicycle |} | 


This summer—make records as 
you ride! Sit in the saddle and 
see the miles count up on your 
cyclometer. Know just the dis- 
tance to every place you go 





Bad Dog! 

ILL you please tell me how I can break 

my dog of playing with dead things. 
He is always dragging home dead cats, chickens, 
etc. Unless I can break him of this I will 
have to give him away. I will greatly appre- 
ciate any advice that you can give me.— 
HaARo“p Kurtz. 

I have heard that tying a dead animal 
around a dog’s neck and leaving it there for 
two or three days would cure him of the bad 
habit you mention. You understand, don’t 
you, that he is trying to please you by bringing 
you his finest treasures? Your taste differs 
from his, that’s all. So don’t be unkind to him 
for what he can’t understand. I hope you 
won’t have to give your pet away. 


Indian Language 

1. Where can I get hold of copies of the Mo- 
bilian grade Language? Also the Chinook 
Jargon? 

2. Have the Indians of this Continent (north 
of the Rio Grande) been classified as to lin- 
guistic stock giving a complete list of the tribes 
of each stock and the areas they used tooccupy? 
Also the areas they occupy now and something 
of their history and present numbers? I 
would like to know if there are any books or 
pamphlets that would cover this subject 
completely.—RaNnbDoLPH Kurtz. 

For the Chinook Jargon consult Bibliography 
of the Chinookan Languages, by James C. Pil- 
ling, published as a bulletin by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. The 
best dictionary of the Chinook Jargon is by 
Horatio Hale, another was published by Gill 
& Co., booksellers, Seattle, Wash. There is no 
dictionary of the Mobilian Trade Language. 
The Indians north of Mexico have been classi- 
fied by stocks and tribes, as will be seen by 
consulting the Handbook of American Indians, 
published as Bulletin 39 of the Bureau. of 
American Ethnology (see under caption “ Lin- 
guistic Families”). For the tribes consult the 
stock names in the Handbook. Since the 
publication of this work, some of the stocks of 
California have been consolidated. 

Cherokee 
WeovLd you be so kind as to tell me the 
Cherokee Indian name for Lone Pine, 
Silver Fox and Bobwhite, and also give me a 
suitable Cherokee name for a little log cabin 
we have built in a large pine woods.—Scout 
Parks HENDEE. 

For the log house—Msagawon. 

Pine tree is Cewe. 

Silver Fox—Wulalowe. 

Bobwhite—Popokus. 
| The Green Pine Tree 
. We have just formed a Pine Tree Patrol 
| ond would like to know what we could use as a 
Patrol Call. 
| 
| Si 








. Could you also tell us what a tarpaulin 
ix feet by nine feet would cost? 
Howarp Capy, 
The Pine Tree was on one of our first 
flags carried in the Revolutionary War. 
Another early flag showed the Rattlesnake, 
with the Motto “Don’t tread on me.” You 
have chosen a patriotic American emblem for 
your totem. Your cheer or call could be 
Wr-r-rrrrrrr—(imitating the rattlesnake). 
Don’t tread on me, 
For I’m the Patrol of the Big Pine Tree. 
2. The Supply Department sells a tarpaulin 





seven by nine feet for $6.25. 


A Delayed Reply 
1. Where is it possible to obtain fencing 
foils and masks, and what will be the approxi- 
mate cost? 

A friend and I have planned to go down 
the Wabash to the Mississippi and down it to 
the Gulf. Do you think an eighteen-foot non- 
sinkable steel boat, having air chambers and 
equipped with a one-cylinder engine would be 
safe for such a trip? 





Prove it to the tenth of a mile!— 
with your 


cede 
CYCLOMETER 


Goes on shaft of front wheel and 
registers up to 10,000 by tenths 
—then repeats. Sold by all 
dealers, or send $1.50 to 

37 Sargeant St 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 




















3. Where can the Rules of Navigation for 
the Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi rivers be 
obtained? 

4. Where may one buy a book on funda- 
mentals of fencing? 

5. Does the National Council approve of 
fencing? 

6. What does a really practical book on 
Esperanto cost, and where can it be bought?— 
WarreEN H. PIerce. 


1. You can order foils and masks from Alex- 
ander Taylor, 22 E. “—“ St., N. ¥.C. Masks 
$4.00 each. Foils, $5.00 and $6.50 a pair. 
(There is a difference in the weight and bal- 
ance.) 

2. Yes. 

3. Write to the State Capitols. 

“ Art of Fencing” Senac, 25c from Alex- 
ander Taylor. 

5. It has never been disapproved. 

6. Get an Esperanto Key for 5 cents, which 
is really a practical guide to the language. 
Address the Esperanto. Association, 507 Pierce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Can You Tell a Better One? 

1. Is it so that when an “injun” wants a 
tomahawk he finds a hickory tree, a small one, 
and splits it and sticks in his tomahawk head, 
then goes off for two or three years and then 
comes back and gets the tomahawk all fixed 
with a handle grown onto it? 

2. I have a correspondence with a boy in 
Australia, I collect stamps and old coins. I 
did have a coin made in 1732 English. It said 
Rex III on it. I traded it off for some other 
coins. Was it worth anything?—Down RIPLEy. 

1. I have never seen it done. It always 
sounded like a yarn to me. 

2. Evidently some mistake about the date 
of Rex III on the coin you traded. Rex means 
King, and in 1732 George II was king of Eng- 
land. In any case I cannot tell you the value 
of a coin without knowing if it was a farthing, 
a penny, or a shilling. 


Poison 

AM subject to Poison Oak whenever I go 

into the mountains. Will you please answer 
the following questions: 

1. Who are subject to Poison Oak? 

2. What causes inflammation, etc. 

3. What can be done to hinder my getting 
poison oak? 

4. What is the best treatment?—Eric Lorz. 

1. Practically everybody. 

An irritant oil in the sap of the plant. 

3- The only way is to avoid contact with it. 

4. Wash your hands thoroughly immediately 
after contact, with naphtha soap or in stiff 
brine. Bathe in salt water or baking soda to 
relieve the inflammation. Thymol Iodine, if a 
little is dabbed on very gently several times a 
day, will sometimes help during the first day 
or two. 


Oough! 
OUR Patrol has chosen the ‘ Moose” for 
our patrol name. We have not been able 
to find the call. Will you please tell me what 
it isp—ALBERT HANDELIN. 
The call is a grunt “Oough.” 


Strike on the Box 


Cov LD you tell me who was the inventor of 
matches?—Scout Lyte SExTON. 

Matches were made in 1680 by a man called 
Godfrey Haukwitz. 

Although they were made by Haukwitz in 
1680, because of the cost and danger of pre- 
paring them from phosphorus, they did not 
come into general use until 1827, when John 
Walker a druggist in England began to make 
them. It was not until twenty-seven years 
later that the Swedes began to make the 
safety matches we now use. The first matches 
in the United States were known as loco foco 
matches. 


Robin Hood and His Merry Men 

1. Was Robin Hood just a legend or a real 
man? If he was a real man, at what time did 
he live? 

2. Please tell me what can be used for arrow- 
heads besides those things named in the 
manual? 

3. Where can I obtain information about 
archery? The history of archery also? 

4. Please tell me how to make a quiver for 
arrows. 

5. Name some woods that can be used to 
make arrows.-—Horace LIttLe. 

1. Robin Hood actually lived in the time of 
King Richard of England, known as the Lion 
Hearted, in early part of the twelfth century. 
Of course a good many of the stories about him 
are not true, but many perhaps are. 

2. Charred bamboo, flint, steel or iron can 
be used in making arrowheads. 
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3. Our merit badge pamphlet on Archery 
which can be secured from our Supply De- 


partment for 20 cents. See your Handbook 
for Boys. 

4. Make a long leather bag with a strap to 
go over your shoulder. Leather is best but you 
can use canvas or any other strong material. 

Any straight grained wood can be used 
to make arrows. Hickory is strong and 
serviceable, so are ash, white oak or pine. 


That Little Canoe 
1. Will the canvas that is used for the canoe 
have to be waterproof or will the varnish be 
sufficient, according to your plans given in the 
April number? 
2. Should the ribs be on the upper or the 
lower side of the keel7—Epwarp E. Cooke. 
The paint and varnish will be sufficient. 
They should be on the under side of the 
inside keel board. An outside keel may be 
attached afterwards. 


Another Canoe 

1. Could pine boards with no knots in them 
be made into ribs for the canoe you told about 
in the April number, if the ribs were pointed 
before being used or the canoe? If not where 
could I get some wood that won’t warp? 
What would it cost? 

2. Where could a moderately priced sleeping- 
bag be obtained which could be used both for 
winter and summer—something like a canvas 
bag which has plenty of room for blankets? 

Where could a beavef skin or head or 
scimething of the sort to signify the Beaver 
Patrol be procured at a reasonable price? Quote 
the price if possible—J. Sam GorHaw, JR. 

1. Use the pine boards. You will find them 
serviceable. 

2. You can buy a sleeping-bag at any sport- 
ing-goods stores. By the way, have you seen 
the tarpaulin advertised in the Supply Cata- 
logue which can be used as a pack, poncho, 
shelter and sleeping-bag? Write to them for 
their catalog if you haven't got it. 

3. Beaver skins are expensive; they are 
worth $10 in the raw, way up in the Canadian 
Wilderness the last time I was there. Better 
make a totem beaver and carry it on a pole 
like a flagpole. 

A Bike Corps 

1. Will you please tell me if a group of 
boys that had bicycles from different patrols 
in my troop might form a cycling patrol and 
still remain in their places in their original 
patrols? 

2. If this can be done please tell me how 
the patrol leader and assistant should be 
oe ked? 

3. What would be a good name and emblem 
for this patrol? 

4. How would I form this patrol.—Joun 
C. Marchant. 

1. You may not form interlocking patrols, 
but you may form a Cycle Corps or Unit, 
just as you might organize, say, a First Aid 
Unit. 

2. By your scoutmaster; or by election by 
the other members in the corps, if he is willing. 

3. Mercury. Use the winged foot of Mer- 
cury for an emblem 

4. Ask your scoutmaster’s aid. Call a 
meeting of the fellows who are interested, 
appoint your officers, name a date for practice, 
and there you are. 


Smoking and Coffee 
RE Boy Scouts allowed to’ smoke or drink 
coffee? 

This question has come up in our troop many 
times and we have had a stiff argument on the 
subject. 

Several of the boys in the troop smoke and 
upon being told they must stop smoking or 
quit the scouts they said those who drink 
coffee would have to quit too. 

We are puzzled as to what to do and would 
like to have your advice.—Cyrit A. HARTMAN, 
Assistant Scoutmaster. 

A Scout who smokes is not a good scout. 
It is harmful for a boy. It stunts his growth 
and he is acquiring an unpleasant and ex- 
pensive habit which will be difficult for him to 
break later in life 

2. Iam not in favor of a stimulant like coffee 
for boys. Boys don’t need it and they are 
better off without it. But I should not ask a 
boy to leave the troop on account of it. 
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Street Address..... ..... dl ni dense vk site alcadaaaneaiead ame cee toate | 
Enclosed please find $2.00. | 
I want to travel on the Big Trip with 
BOYS’ LIFE as described above. City a Tows..........- 


A.B L. 


ALL ABOARD! 
See the World 
with BOYS’ LIFE! 
@=@K Use This Ticket 
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FOR DRY CELL 
VACUUM TUBES 


RADIO 
SERVICE : 
BURGESS BATTER! 








This Radio Battery Has 
“Over Twice The Life” 


E Burgess Radio “A” is 
exclusively a radio battery, 
ed especially for service 
“A” or filament circuit 

dry cell vacuum tubes. 
In Radio service it has over 
| pomaibs Wiech ths ordinary Haas 
_ ignition ttery... costs approxi- 
eres Amp ige petty 
pee tage afte 
tp is of rest . .. practicali 
ve \ 2 is lost when not 







i Sislace your worn out “yr 
battery with a Burgess. Compare 
| the service in your own set under 
any and all conditions. Then let 
your experience guide youinyour ° 
future purchase of Radio ‘A,’ ‘B’ 
and‘C’ batteries; there’s a Burgess 
| Battery for every radio purpose. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 








Some More About Our 
Prize Winning Receivers 


HE attention of The Radio Tower has been 
called to an error in the diagram Figure 1 
in our July department. A wire is represented 
as shorting a section of the “B” battery, run- 
ning from the minus terminal to the plus 2214 
volt terminal. This wire, instead, should be 
shown connecting the minus “ B” battery terminal 
lo the plus “A” battery post. 
There is on the market a commercial type 
inductance that may be substituted very nicely 
for the coils described in the 









four inches in diameter and the rotor about 
three inches in diameter. 

The stator has forty turns of number 22 
magnet wire and the rotor thirty turns. The 
windings are divided, being placed on each 
side of the middle of the tube. For instance, 
in winding the stator, twenty turns are wound 
on one end of the tube; then the wire is jumped 
clean over the center of the tube and the wind- 
ing is continued on the same direction until 
twenty more turns are wound. The winding 
should end close to the other edge of the tube. 
In the case of the rotor there will be fifteen 
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A piece of very fine wire (about number 32), 
long enough to touch the crystal is soldered io 
the end of the bolt. The pressure is adjusted 
by screwing and unscrewing the bolt. Differ- 
ent parts of the galena crystal may be reached 
by moving the cup. This is done in order to 
find the most sensitive spot—i.e., the adjust- 
ment on which signals are the loudest. The 
parts of the detector may be mounted on a 
hard-rubber or wood base. 

C is a small condenser, preferably a Micadon, 
which acts as a bypass for the radio frequency 
current across the telephone receivers. The 

usual capacity is .oo2 micro- 
wom = farads, 





June Radio Tower. This will 
facilitate construction for the 
less experienced builder. 
Figure 2 shows the complete 
tuning unit plus two steps of 
transformer coupled audio am- 


distance from the tent and ham and eggs. 
camp has a radio set- 


Chat with the Department Editor 


1 suppose a lot of you fellows will be looking over this issue of The Radio Tower while 
lolling around on the grass, sitting on the bank of the river—or, at any rate. not a very great 
And I guess that at least one member of yous 
—probably you—and several fellows have brought cameras along 


Acrystal receiver such as this 
will receive signals consistently 
and with fair volume from 
radiocasting stations up to 
about fifteen miles away. This 





plification. If the fan does not 
care to build-in the amplifier 
with the rest of the receiver, 
he may eliminate all the appara- 
tus to the right of the dotted 
line, C-C. 


How to Make a Simple 
Crystal Set 

The crystal receiver is almost 
invariably the first set built 
by the fan. It is very simple 
to construct and operate, being 
quite within the ability of the 
enthusiast with little or no 
electrical and mechanical skill. 

Figure 3 shows a receiver of 
this type that anyone can 


I wanc you to combine the two hobbies—te take pictures of the radio set inside the tent, 
on the soap box during luncheon, off on a hike, a temporary installation communicating 
with the home camp, portable transmitting apparatus—and all the rest that makes camp 
radio one of the most interesting sides of the game. Here’s a fine picture—the radio set 


beside the camp-fire, at night, a group of campers with the light of the fire flickering in = 


their faces, a dancing glint of light on the radio set and horn, and the darkness behind. 
This can be taken easily by the camp photographer. Turn the camera toward the fellows 
sitting around the fire, in such a manner that the flames do not shine through the lens 
Place a tablespoonful or so of flashlight powder on a long wooden stick (three feet will be 
enough) scooped into a small bow! at one end. Have one of the fellows out of the picture 
hold this in the flames—not too low down. It will go off in a few seconds, and the result 
will be one of those camp-fire pictures you have doubtless admired. and perhaps won: 
dered at its accomplishment. 

Then, as soon as our present prize contest is over with (look for details on another part 
of this page), we'll start a new one for the best description of radio activities in camp. 
Good elementos will help a lot toward winning. 

A word to some of you chaps who want to come on the air wth transmitters Don’t 
hurry about it—and above all don’t start in the game with a spark transmitter—a spark- 
coil. In the old days most of us made our debut this way, but times, alas! have changed 
A spark transmitter causes needless interference to both amateurs and your neighboring 
broadcast friends, and is very inefficient. The power that will carry a spark signal ten 
miles will often push a continuous wave (C. W.) one hundred times as far! 

A small continuous wave transmitter, or I. C. W. set, is the thing for you to start with 
in these modern day: of bulb transmitters. If I ever get to it I shal) tel! you through 
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is assuming the average loca- 
tion, antenna and_ ground. 
Greater distances than this may 
be “freaked,” but no straight 
crystal receiver can be de- 
pended upon for distance re- 
ception. 

A hundted to one hundred 
and fifty feet of bare or in- 
sulated wire stretched in a 
straight line, makes a very fine 
receiving antenna. The aerial 
should, of course, be as high 
above ground as possible, and 
where practical swung clear of 
trees and roofs. The water or 
steam pipe may be used for 
ground. Make sure that all 


arspuae.. ‘ 






build up. The circuit is shown 
in Figure 4 and the lettering 





The Rado Tower of such a set. 73—Zeu Bouck. 


connections are firm, soldering 
whenever possible. 
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corresponds to that on the 

photograph. V is the variometer or tuning 
inductance, and Det. is the crystal detector 
stand. The telephone receivers are easily 
recognizable in both diagram and _ photo, 
Baldwin ’phones being shown in the latter. 
Western Electric receivers are equally good. 
Brandes’s are also excellent, and being much 
cheaper than the two previously mentioned 
makes, they are probably more ideal for the 
beginner. 

The little glass tube in the clip, to which the 
aerial is connected, is a lightning arrester in the 
form of a fuse, which, however, is not at all 
effective. A more standard form of “gap” 
lightning arrester should be used, and the 
correct connections for such are shown in the 
diagram (LA). 

A right-angled frame fur the variometer 
should first be constructed. Cigar-box wood, 








turns on each side of the center. This makes it 

ssible to mount the rotor inside of the stator 

y a rod, shaft or bolts running through the 

space between the windings in the centers of 
the tubes. 

The parts of the variometer in the photo- 
graph are mounted by passing a machine screw 
through the tubes in the rear, and bolting it 
with washers between the stator and rotor. A 
shaft is fastened to the front side of the rotor 
and brought out through the stator and panel. 
There are other ways of mounting the parts of 
the variometer, ard such will doubtless occur 
to experimenters who desire to effect the con- 
struction in a manner more convenient to them. 

One end of the rotor winding is connected to 
one end of the stator winding. This leaves two 
free wires. The aerial is connected to one of 
them and the ground to the other. 


The variometer described 
for the crystal set has several other uses, 
such as in a vario-coupler twin variometer re- 
generative receiver. Any non-regenerative 
receiver may be made to regenerate and 
oscillate by connecting the variometer in the 
plate circuit (placing it in series with the “B” 
battery). It may be used in any circuit call- 
ing for a standard variometer. 


Book Review 


“The Outline of Radio,” by John V. L. 
Hogan, is one of the few radio books of recent 
publication that merits the attention of the 
radio-interested public. 

The “Outline” is an elementary book that 
paves the way to further study and apprecia- 
tion of radio. It is a very effective bridge 
between the minds of the layman and the boy 
who knows little or nothing about the subject, 
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Radio Tower will find ‘“The Outline of Radio” 
most worth while reading. 

It is significant that John V. L. Hogan, 
Fellow and Past President of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers has written this delightfully 
elementary buok when, with equal ease, he 
might have unburdened himself of a highly 
technical mathematical treatment of his sub- 


ject. 
‘‘The Outline of Radio” is published by 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. 


license is granted only to a holder of an opera- 
tor’s license, or upon evidence that the station 
will be under the constant supervision of a 
licensed operator. 

Both licenses are secured from the radio 
inspector nearest to you, generally located in 
the custom-house of large ports such as New 
York and Boston. Any readers of The Radio 
Tower who are in doubt as to where they should 
apply may secure the definite address by 
writing to this department. 
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(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 





QUESTION: Is a license required for a small 
transmitter—one that can transmit only two or 
three miles?—O. A. ‘T., New York City. 

ANSWER: YES 


licenses are required 


always yes! In fact two 
a station license and an 
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operator’s license. This is without regard to 
power, distance, type of transmitter, or State 
and county boundaries. 

The station license specifies the type appara- 
tus to be used, the location of the station, and 
provides the Government call letters. The 
operator’s license certifies that the holder is a 
competent code and technical man, and 
possesses knowledge of radio law. The station 
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Examinations for radio operator’s license are 
given in the customs house of your radio district. 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- 
tion. If you are at all doubtful as to where you 
should apply, ‘‘The Radio Tower” will be 
pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the 
Federal examiner. 


QUESTION: Draw a diagram of your 
transmitter, using the conventional symbols 
and lettering to designate the parts. Tell 
what each part is for and how the set works. 


ANSWER: (It is assumed that the applicant 
is employing the tickler feedback circuit known 
as the ‘‘reversed feedback” ‘‘British Air- 
craft,” ‘*rDH circuit,” etc.) 

The circuit of the transmitter is shown in 
Figure 5. Lr is the combined antenna and 
plate inductance to which is coupled the grid 
inductance L2. Li is wound with forty turns 
of number twelve wire on a five inch form, 
tapped every two turns, while L2 has twenty 
turns of wire on a three-inch tube similarly 
tapped. C2 is a variable condenser, .oormfd. 
maximum capacity, which is a combination by- 
pass and antenna tuning condenser. The 
filament is lighted by an eight volt storage 
battery through rheostat Rr. C4 and R2 are 
respectively the grid condenser and Jeak having 
values of .ooz mfd. and 10,000 ohms. C3 is an 
antenna series condenser which permits the 
circuit to radiate below the fundamental of the 
antenna. 

The high voltage plate supply is the motor- 
generator, MG. X1 and Cr are the reactances 
and condensers of the filter system, which 
smooth out the commutator ripple from the 
motor-generator. The high voltage is modu- 
lated by the key in the negative lead for con- 
tinuous wave telegraphy. X2 is a radio 
frequency choke coil (300 turns of wire on a 3 
inch form) making C2 effective as a tuning 
condenser. 

A is a thermo-coupled ammeter for deter- 
mining the antenna current. B is a plate 
current milli-ampere-meter. 

The action of the oscillator is as follows: 

Assuming a momentary negative charge on 
the grid of the tube, the plate current through 
_. Li drops (due to the electronic 
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repulsion) with a correspond- 
ing contraction in its magnetic 
field which cuts Lz. L2 is 
connected in such a direction 
that the induced potential 
places a positive charge on the 
grid. The plate current row 
rises to normal or above (due 
to the electronic attraction) 
with an outward movement 
of the magnetic. flux about Lr. 
This induces a negative poten- 
tial on the grid of the tube, and 
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Fig. 


the plate current drops again. 
This process is repeated auto- 
matically, at a frequency that 
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of Radio Equipment at a saving. We 
sell direct to you only merchandise of high- 
est quality. Everything you buy from us, 
carries our 52-year-old guarantee—‘“‘Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 


A Valuable 68-Page Reference 
Book on Radio—a Market Place 
for the Best in Sets and Parts 


We want you to have a copy of Ward’s 
new Radio Catalogue. You will find it 
to be an encyclopedia of information on 
Radio, the livest topic of the day. It con- 
tains a new Radio map—diagrams of the 
best hook-ups—descriptions of complete 
sets, and standard parts for building sets. 


Headquarters for Radio 


Enjoy the Long Winter Evenings 
Every form of entertainment can be 
brought into your home by Radio. Keep 
in touch with the world—Sports—Elec- 
tion Returns—Dance Music—Speeches 

ons—Current Events—you can 
enjoy them all by Radio. 
Write today for your copy of this com- 


plete Radio Catalogue. Address our 
Montgomery Ward offers you all types house nearest you: Dept. 8-R. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland,Cal. Ft. Worth 









Everybody is interested in Radio. 
If yov would keep in step with the 
progress that has been made in this 
eatest of all discoveries, you should 
ve our NEW RADIO Catalog just 
now off the press. 


~ You can get the latest and best 
equi ment from RADIO HEAD- 
QUARTERS. We have everything 
that anybody needs to enjoy the 
entertainment, news and education 
that are waiting to be brought right 
into your home. 


Don’t be without the comfort of 
Radio this fall and winter when 
reception is so fine. 

The World’s hergest Store— 
RADIO HEADQUARTERS — can 


save you money on everything you 
need. 








F Seeeeseeaee eae ecaacaeae 
? Mail the coupon TODAY to the atone saapeet you. 
g Sears, Roebuck and Co. : 
8 Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
t Send New Radio Catalog. 
t 
Q Name......cccccccccsccccccccscccccccteces 
& 
The World’s Largest Store is RADIO 8 Postoffice we be bedoseccedocas Soten’, « 0.2ssubacs 
HEADQUARTERS. Here you can get the 
famous SILVERTONE neutrodyne receiv- ‘7 Rural Route........... pk Pee 
ing set or the smallest radio part—at the § 
lowest prices in America. 8 AOE Ba Wea a8 ji 9 sik 5 side SS. vie nin o's's'sse 


Sears Roebuck and Co. 











For pa Radio 
Designed for 


PRECISION 





Type 247-H. Capacity 500 mmf. 


Geared Vernier Condenser 


PRECISION in a variable condenser 
gives you the sharp tuning and low 
Josses which mean greater selectiv- 
ity, signal strength and range. 
Balanced ratio gears with accurately 
machined teeth provide a perfect 
vernier adjustment. 

Heavy brass plates of the rotor and 
stator groups are correctly spaced and 
soldered, thereby reducing resistance 
losses to a minimum. 


Price $5.00 


Write for New Descriptive Folder 
“Quality Condensers” 














ET acquainted with this new radio inven- 

tion. Its new, unusual appearance is 
interesting. So is the principle on which it is 
built—and the results it gives. Does away 
with twunging, rattling, distorted reproduc- 
tion. Sends the sound into all parts of the room 
clearly, with mellowness and naturalness. 
Made of a new material burtex, which does 
not vibrate. Requires no batteries. Operates 
on any plate voltage, from 45 to 150. Sold on a 
positive, money-back guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Price $27.50. Write for free folder. 
Th. Goldschmidt Corp., 15 William St., N. ¥ 


Importec 
LOUDSPEAKER 


Fy loudspeaker is made bythe makers ofthe famous 
N ®& K Head Set, Model D, 4000 Ohma, Price $8.50 


“Radio” with Volume and Distance 


A“COLYTT  Adfeauble Gad id eok 
improves receiving per value of lea’ 
in grid circuit— gives greater distance — 
louder and clearer signals. 

Trya “COLYTT™ Grid-Leak ponight. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
postpaid with full directions for $1.00. 


THE COLYTT LABORATORIES- 
565 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


10c LOOK 10c; 


Instructions on Boxing, Wrestling, Svinming, and = 
Trot Self Taught. Learn now. Don't delay. Price 1 
(coin only) and one 2c stamp. 


Star Athletic Co., 209 Division St, Marshall, Mich. 




















THE STANDARD TUBE FOR ALL MAKES 
OF RADIO RECEIVING SETS 
Back-country isolation melts into world con- 
tact as you tune-in on music, drama, and the 
final battles of the presidential campaign. 
Cunningham tube, type C-299, used with 
your radio set, trebles vacation pleasures. 
Cunningham Radlo Tubes 
ba ony C-11, C-12 Dry Battery Types $5.00 
C-301A, C-300 Storage Battery Types $5.00 
Patent Notice: peries gge tubes are covered by patents 
dated 2-18-08, 2-18-12, 12-30-13, 10-23-17, 10-23-17, 
and others tssued and ending. 
amateur experimental a 
communication. Any other use will be an infringement. 


Cunningham 40-page Data Book fully explaining 
— and oDeration of Radio Tubes now available 
y sending 10c in Stamps to San Francisco Office. 


Troe 
Home Office 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Have you seen? 


CARTER 


‘“*‘TU-WAY’’ PLUG 


=a 51. 


Examine and compare it part for part. 

Note the originality of design and excel- 

lence of workmanship and materials. 

Note the exclusive features found only 

in Carter plugs. Insist on the original. 
Any dealer can supply. 

in Canada—Carter Radio Co. Senha 
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is determined by the values of inductance and 
capacity in the circuit. 

The periodic rise and fall of the magnetic 
flux about Li induces in this coil (which is 
also the antenna inductance!) an alternating 











How would you like to own a station like this? 
I guess we all would. But not many individuals 
can do so. However, it is quite within the capaci- 
ties of a radio club, a scout troop, or a half dozen 
interested and cooperative fellows. Our second 
prize contest closes the 15th of September. It is 


for the best radio‘work accomplished by three or 


more fellows. It may be a station, an installation, 


BOYS’ LIFE 


e.m.f. which results in a current that is dis- 
tributed over the antenna system, where it 
is dissipated to a large extent (determined by 
the efficiency of the system) as radiated 
energy. 





THE Controt BoarD AT STATION 2FZ, New York City 


a bit of apparatus, or a-radio good turn such as 
lending apparatus to hospitals and charitable 
institutions—anything pertaining to radio as long 
as it is accomplished through the cooperative 
endeavors of three or more enthusiasts. Just tell 
us in a few words and a photograph or two, just 
what you have done. There are three cash prizes 
of ten, seven and five dollars. 
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| The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor ! 








ROOP 156 of Philadelphia wishes to get in 
touch with troops in other places having 
the same number. They are opening a museum 
and wish to obtain objects of interest for it 
through exchange. 

Also, a Scoutmaster in Pennsylvania writes 
us that his troop desires to correspond with 
some troops in the West in the hope of obtain- 
ing specimens for their museum and at the 
same time to exchange ideas on Scouting. 

A New York boy wishes to get in touch with 
Patrol Leaders and Assistant Patrol Leaders of 
Pine Tree Patrols as he is a Pine Tree Patrol 
Leader. Furthermore, he wishes to exchange 
newspapers as he is the editor of his troop paper. 
We have on hand this month a number of 
letters from younger boys who wish to get in 
touch with correspondents of their own age. 
An American boy fourteen years of age wishes 


to correspond with one or two boys of the same 
age who are interested in stamps and radio, 
He particularly wishes a correspondent in 
Minnesota. A thirteen-year-old New York 
boy wishes one correspondent living in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., who is interested in stamp collect- 
ing. A fifteen-year-old scout wishes to corre- 
spond with a few boys from thirteen to sixteen 
who are interested in music and can play some 
instrument. He understands a little Spanish. 

From Illinois we have a letter from a member 
nineteen years of age who wishes to get in 
touch with a few members of his years, par- 
ticularly one living in San Francisco. He is 
greatly interested in collecting rare books. 

A Danish boy of nineteen who writes English 
wishes to correspond with a nineteen-year-old 
American scout, one living if possible in 
Schenectady, New York. 














| National Council Official News 
(Concluded from page 47) 


























“ROLLS ROYCE” 
RADIO TUBES 


y a y. Durabte and = f tat, Bring 
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200—5 an 1 ampere Detec- 
Type 201A—5 volts, 25 
ed voi 
Amplifier and ir. a 
99 -3-4 volts, .06 ampere 
Amplifier and Detector. 


Type 199—3-4 vol -06 ampere 
With Standard Base” sda 
12—11-2 volts. 
Platinum Suamoot— Acagtaen "en and 
Detector. 


macree® $2.50 


Type 202-Five (5) Watt Transmitters, $3.00 
ALL TUBES GUARANTEED 


ordering 
ROLLS ROYCE TUBE co. 


21 Norwood St. Newark, N. J. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor. 
onal nly. “a. salaries: great a. Oldest, largest school 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railw Radio, and Government officiais 


Ex low. rtunitie to” ry ti Catalog f: 
BODGE'S INSTITUTE.” “Kirk Street, Valparaise, ind? 


All Radio Advertisements published by BOYS’ 
LIFE have been examined and approved by an 

















expert in that line. 


The Send Off 


N FRIDAY, July 25th, we had a unique 
party on the S. S. Leviathan. As Presi- 
dent Livingstone well said, it was one of the 
most significant occasions in the Scout Move- 
ment, held on the greatest vessel which 
traverses the seas, and in the interests of the 
greatest cause before the whole world to-day. 
About two hundred and fifty of us sat down 
to a family party. 

President Coolidge delivered to the boys a 
real message, as you will see elsewhere on this 
page. I hope this message will be read by 
every scout. The opening and closing address 
by Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, the International 
Scout Commissioner, and of the other speakers, 
including myself, were for the purpose of build- 
ing up the morale of the group. The well-known 
entertainer and rope artist, Will Rogers, gave 
the boys a real entertainment. The United 
States Lines through its General Manager, Mr. 








P. H. Rossbottom, were hosts for the dinner, 
and extended other splendid courtesies to the 
boys in connection with the trip, among which 
is the privilege of using the first-class swimming 
pool for one hour each day. 

Each boy had a part in the program. Patrol 
Leader Donald Hawkins responded on behalf 
of the troop. Dr. John H. Finley, one of the 
speakers, asked each boy to write an account 
of the trip and offered one gold, two silver, and 


several bronze medals for the best essay besides 
a silver medal to any boy who walks a hundred 
miles while on the voyage to Europe. 


Acting Head of Seascout Department 
HOMAS J. KEANE, the indefatigable 
Portmaster of the Chicago Council, has 
been appointed acting Director of the Seascout 
Department. Seascouting has had a most 
successful summer. 


When a Hero Was a Boy 


I AM glad to recommend personally to every 

Boy Scout, and indeed to every red-blooded 
American boy, the splendid motion picture 
“The Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 
All great men were once boys like you. You 
have often wondered what they did, how they 
acted when they were your age, before fame 
had come to them. Here’s your chance to see 
what one great man did do when he was a boy, 
how he studied and worked and played and 
got into scrapes just as you do. 

The picture covers Lincoln’s whole life 
including his campaign for the Presidency 
and the stirring days of the Civil War. You 
will learn a great deal about your country’s 
history from it. You will be amused and 
thrilled from the beginning. The picture is 
released through the Associated First National 
Pictures, Inc. Speak to your local theatre 
manager about it. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Scout Archery Cup 


THE annual tournament of the Eastern 
Archery Association which was held in 


At 
Jersey City last year on July 3-4-5, a special 
trophy was presented to the association in the 
shape of a silver loving cup to be shot for by 
teams of four Boy Scouts. 

The cup was won by the Rome, N. Y., Boy 
Scout Archery team with the following score: 








Hits ‘Scere 
Rudolph Lagai 178 1,074 
Arthur Knight, Jr. 147 727 
Spencer Drake 138 688 
Conrad Pressey 139 643 
602 3,132 


The event in which this scout trophy is 
contested for is the Double American Round 
60 arrows at 60 yards, 60 arrows at 50 yards 
and 60 arrows at 4o yards. 

The contestants at the different targets 
(there is a target for every three or four 
archers) shoot in turn three arrows and then 
three more when the shots are scored. This is 
called an end, six arrows being shot by each 
contestant. The 60 yard distance is shot first 
until there have been five ends or 30 arrows 





shot by each archer. Then the targets are 
moved up to 50 yards when five ends, 30 
arrows, are shot and the targets are moved to 
40 yards and five ends shot at that distance. 
This is called the ‘Single American Round.” 
You do it over again for the Double American 
Round. 

This scout trophy is to be shot for each year 
and held by the winning Scout team for a year 
until one team wins it three times when it 
becomes the property of that team. 

This cup was shot for again this year at 
the annual tournament of the Eastern Archery 
Association which will be held.at Rye, N. Y., 
on the grounds of the Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club, August 14, 15, and 16. There 
were several other archery contests such as the 
Double York round clout shoot and novelty 
shoot in all of which the scouts take part. 

No scout archery team should hesitate to 
enter these contests because they are new 
to archery. There is one thing which is an 
absolute necessity in target shooting and 
that is perfect arrows. It is sad, but true that 
there are not many people who can make per- 
fect arrows. Get the best. Practice at first 
with your own make if you will, but sooner or 
later you will want the best that money can 
buy. Make or buy a regulation four foot target. 
Bows? Most any of the woods mentioned in 
the Archery Merit Badge pamphlet will do, 
but everything considered lemonwood is the 
most satisfactory. 

The following are the rules governing the 
competition for this Scout Archery Trophy: 

1. The Boy Scout Cup shall remain the 
property of the Eastern Archery Association 
and shall be competed for under the following 
conditions. 

2. The cup shall be awarded to the team ot 
four Boy Scouts having the highest score in 
the Double American Round shot at any 
regular meeting of the Eastern Archery Asso- 
ciation, said score shall be the sum of the hits 
and score of the four members of the team. 

3. Each scout team shall be composed of 
bonafide Boy Scouts under one Boy Scout 
Council. 

4. The Boy Scout Cup shall be held by the 
winning team for one year and the names of 
the winning team engraved thereon at the 
expense of the Association. 

5. Any such team as above described, 
winning the cup three times shall be decided 
owners of the cup. 





1. Don’t tread like an elephant and put 
your heel through the bottom of the frail 
craft. 

2. Don’t drag the canoe out of the water 
instead of lifting it out. 

3. Don’t go away and leave the canoe 

half in the water so that the waves 

will rock it and wear a hole through 
the bottom if the shore is the least bit 
stony. 

Don’t tie the canoe to a wharf on a 

windy day and let the paint get all 

scraped off from the side. 

. Don’t forget to keep a lookout for snags 

or rocks under water. 


4. 


= 
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Twelve “Don’ts’’ for Young Canoeists 
Truman H. Woodward 


6. Don’t dirty the canoe all up and leave 
it for the nezt fellow to sponge out. 

7. Don’t push with your paddle on a stony 
bottom and split the thin blade. 

8. Don’t use your paddle in such a way 
that it scrapes the side with every stroke, 
especially when you are in the bow. 

9. Don’t take out passengers who cannot 
swim. 

10. Don’t rock the canoe to see i if you can 
scare the other occupants. 

1 - — change seals in the middle of the 
lake. 

12. Don’t think that skill makes a canoe 
as stable as a raft 








For Soiled Hands 

Mechanics will find that sawdust soaked in 
kerosene is an excellent material for cleaning 
the hands after they have become soiled by a 
particularly grimy piece of work. 

The saturated sawdust should be kept in a 
covered tin to prevent any chance of its 
catching fire. 


Holes in Glass 

Place a piece of putty in position on the glass 
and make a hole in the putty of the same size 
as the hole required in the glass. 

If a drop of molten lead is now poured 
into the hole in the putty, the piece of glass 
exposed to it ‘will drop out quite neatly, 
leaving the hole .equired. 











| 
Opportunities in the Forest Service | 
i (Concluded from page 15) | 
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Before leaving the subject of the chances of 
promotion for technical men it should be noted 
that the field was not as good between 1910 
and 1920, as it is at present and will be for 
some time to come. And it probably never 
will be as good as it was between 1905 and 1910, 
when the work was new and many high posi- 
tions had to be filled on short notice. 

The popularity of forestry fifteen years ago 
led to the establishment of more forest schools 
than were permanently necessary. Forestry 
education was somewhat overdone. The vari- 
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ous schools furnished the number of men that 
were needed, and eventually were turning out 
a few more than were needed. The flood of 
eligibles for appointment as Forest Assistants 
reached high tide in 1912, when one hundred 
and sixty-seven men passed the examination. 
The initial salary was then $1,200, which was 
considered good at that time, and competition 
was keen. Some of the men who passed in that 
year failed to receive appointments, and from 
that time the opinion prevailed that no more 
foresters were needed in the Forest Service. 





30 Daysfree [rial 


We allow you a month—30 days—to try and test the Mead bicycle ot if 

our selection. If at the end of this time you do not know it to be the very BN 
—y bicycle in the country—the ONLY one for you—then you can return x 
it at our expense and = ur trial will not cost you a penny. A special Trust a 
Deposit of $5000.00 been held by the at First National Bank of 
Chicago for many years as a Guarantee to back up this famous Try be- 
fore i buy sales plan. Not a single claim has ever been made against 
this Guarantee. Do business direct with Makers of Ranger—Path- 
finder—Crusader bicycles on our Square Deal Plan that has given us 
more than a million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 

The Ranger bicycle 


Direct Fromfactory ::=-=" 


tory in Chicago. We guarantee its safe, by aibvane = awag 


fect condition. In the famous line of en Brown Rangers, 
00 To make it possible for 
éMonth 
$5) bicycle 
with easy monthly eo “a only 
or Pathfinder bicycle at once and pay 




















































trimmed in Ivory White, there is a model to suit every taste and 

any eS ee a. Roadsters, Racers, Camel- 

backs, Double Bars, Juveniles—Girls’ and Ladies’ Models, too! 
every boy and girl, man 

and woman, who wants or 

needs a 

to get it at once without red tape and —. 

we have a liberal Easy hy gr od oh ms tha 

gives you immediate use oad sve 

Five Dollars. Whether you live in a big 

city or out on the farm in a far distant 

state you can secure pone Mead Ranger 


for it as you ride and enjoy it. 


Save s|0%t9s2')% sant extra selling 


gant extra selling 
expenses in the 
Mead Factory-to-Rider a plan. 
business direct with the Makers and save 
big money on your bicycle. Prices from 
$21.50 up. Get the Makers 5 year Guar- 
anty with your bicycle and know you can 
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Right here it must be noted that the first 
|two years of a Forest Assistant’s career are 
devoted largely to learning the work. He is 
usually an eastern man, and cannot be highly 
useful until he has acquired the perspective of 
the locality to which he is assigned. The ideal 
Forest Assistant is seldom found. If he could 
work as a ranger for a few years and at the 
same time possess a broad knowledge of 
forestry, his training would be perfect. 

When the war broke out the ranks of the 
Service were rapidly depleted. After the war 
many foresters found that their training in the 
Forest Service had fitted them for more lucra- 
tive vocations. Prices went up and salaries 
remained the same. 

Then the Service regained its equilibrium, 
with the result that the opportunities in the 
Service for trained foresters were exceedingly 
good. Forestry has come to its own, and the 
condition is likely to be permanent. 

In considering the duties of a forester and 
the kind of life he leads, we must again make 
the distinction between rangers and Forest 
Assistants. The duties of rangers are de- 
pendent upon the geographic subdivisions of 
the public land under administration. There 
are one hundred and fifty-two Forests of a 
million or two acres each. Each National 
Forest is in charge of a Forest Supervisor, and 
is divided into usually seven or eight ranger 
districts. Each district is in charge of a ranger. 
On this area he looks after all timber sales 
except the larger operations which are handled 
as special projects; counts all bands of sheep 
each spring as they go on to the Forest; settles 
disputes between sheep men which come up in 
connection with grazing allotments; with the 
| assistance of guards whom he hires during the 
fire season, he fights all forest fires except the 
| very big ones which are taken care of as special 
| projects under the District Forester. Often 
| the ranger is placed in charge of such projects. 
| He issues free-use permits to local settlers, 
sells hunting and fishing licenses, and gives 





i 1, brush-burning permits. When there is nothing 


else for him to do, as is sometimes the case in 
the winter-time, he is assigned to the super- 
| visor’s office or to a big timber sale. 

A ranger has to own his horses, but part of 
the cost of keeping them is paid by the Govern- 
ment. His house is furnished him. This is 
never a very good house. The amount that 
can be spent on it is limited by act of Congress, 
and for this reason he is not permitted to put in 
his spare time in enlarging or improving it, 
even though he furnishes his own material and 
has nothing else in the world to do. Since he 
is not uncommonly a married man, the charac- 
ter of a ranger’s living quarters is one of the 
most objectionable features of the office. At 
one time it was reasoned that since a ranger’s 
work is in the woods, his cabin should be 
located as far back from civilization as possible; 
preferably in the geometrical center of his 
district. This was absurd, since the ranger 
deals with people rather than with rocks and 
trees, and his headquarters should be prefer- 
ably in one of the small towns near his district. 
There is many a grim tale to tell in this con- 
nection, about rangers’ wives who have had to 
stay absolutely alone in some little cabin far back 
in the mountains, for weeks and months, while 
the ranger was out fighting some forest fire. 
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However, improvements’ have been made 
from time to time in the ranger’s living condi- 
tions. His traveling expenses while absent 
from his station are now allowed. He is no 
lonter permitted or compelled to stay at his 
station up in the mountains all winter with 
absolutely no possible work to do. The en- 
forced idleness of rangers during the winter 
months was formerly one of the ugly features 
of the work. 

The duties of Forest Supervisors, deputies, 
District officers, Forest Examiners and Forest 
Assistants are more agreeable than those of a 
ranger in that they can usually divide their 
time in the summer about equally between 
the office and the field. However, the Forest 
Assistant can usually count on at least one field 
season of continuous camping, usually in con- 
nection with timber estimates of some form of in- 
vestigative work. Sometimes he has four or five 
seasons of it, and as a general rule he likes it. 

Whatever a man’s assignment or official 
designation, he is sure to be dragged into the 
fire-fighting game in case of a bad fire season. 
Bad fire seasons come about every alternate 
year, often making it necessary to drop all 
other lines of work, and muster out every avail- 
able man. At such times there is always a 
scarcity of men who are qualified to take 
charge of things, and responsible men cannot 
be hired for this on short notice. 

There is a great deal of hard work in connec- 
tion with a forest fire of, say three or four 
hundred acres; actually combatting the flames 





is only a part of it. The men must be hired. 


Camp must be established; provisions, fire- 
fighting tools, cooking equipment, and men 
must be rushed immediately to the vicinity of 
the fire. This means that pack-horses must 
be secured, and sometimes these have to be 
hired from local ranchers. Then the camp must 
be maintained. 

But the actual work of fighting the fire is the 
most strenuous. As a rule, only forest officers 
can be relied upon to act as bosses, and there 
are never quite enough of them to make the 
work easy. There are cases where forest 
officers have worked at fire fighting for weeks 
at a time without sleep, remaining continu- 
ously day and night on the fire line, tiring out 
one crew of men after another. Foresters are a 
hardy type of men. 

As a rule, during a bad fire season, every 
other line of work has to be dropped, and 
every forest officer assigned in some capacity 
to fire fighting. 

The disadvantage of working for the Forest 
Service is that it is working for the Govern- 
ment, and that the Service, like all other 
branches of Government work, is always under 
the shadow of politics. 

It is the common belief that the forester, if he 
chooses to quit forestry, is unfit for any other 
line of useful work. 

Quite the reverse is true. The man who 
serves as a ranger between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty, for example, finds that the 
experience and training he has gained is most 
valuable to him in other fields. If his work has 
been the administration of grazing, he is often 
able to succeed in the sheep business or cattle 
business in a way that would not have been 
possible without the fund of knowledge he has 
gained in the Service. If he is assigned to 
timber sales, he often resigns after a few years 
of it to accept a responsible position with some 
lumber company. Many rangers— coming as 
they do from remote western communities, have 
been denied the benefits of good schools in their 
youth. For such individuals a few vears in 
the Service are equivalent to a good education. 

For the man who enters the Service as Forest 
Assistant after much study, and remains for a 
few years, the world at large contains in- 
numerable opportunities of a valuable sort. 
The practice of forestry is big business. Even 
at the forest school he learns how to handle big 
business. For example, the subject of forest 
management deals with the problem of pro- 
ducing the maximum profit from a given area 
of timber land in the long run. It is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult subject, involving an ex- 
tensive knowledge of higher mathematics. It 
is eminently a business course, and deals with 
business from the angle of the financier. The 
subject of lumbering, too, which he will also 
study at the forest school, embraces a knowl- 
edge of every phase of the lumber industry 
from the standpoint of the high executive. 
When he graduates with the degree of M.F. 
he has learned a great deal about business in 
the broad sense. 

And the training he gets in the Service is a 
continuation along the same line. He deals 
with big operations involving big sums of 
money. His official dealings bring him into 
close touch with lumbermen and other business 
men. His work is of an-exceedingly important 
nature. 
timber sale he must compute the true value of 
standing timber—the price per thousand feet 
which the Government must charge for: it. 
To do this he must know all about the lumber 
industry and be an expert statistician besides. 
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For example, in connection with a | 


How many of the men who have studied | 


forestry during the past fifteen years have 
followed it as a profession? How many have 
given it up for something else? What occupa- 
tions have those who have left it taken up? 

Taking a list of 530 representative men 
who have done post-graduate work in forestry 
within the past fifteen years, it is found that 
three-fifths of them are still engaged in forestry. 
Two-fifths have turned to something else. 
This is an average list of typical men, and 
about the same ratio can be assumed to be the 
general rule. 

Of the two-fifths of this group who have 
taken up other work, 17 per cent. own and 
operate farms, 10 per cent. have turned to 
mercantile business, 9 per cent. horticulture, 
8 per cent. manufacturing interests, 5 per cent. 
banking, 5 per cent. oil business, 5 per cent. 
public service, 2 per cent. insurance, 2 per cent. 
real estate, 1 per cent. transportation, 1 per 
cent. advertising, 20 per cent. unclassified, 15 
per cent. other professions. 

Most of these vocations fall into the general 
classification of business. And forestry can be 
regarded as a good preparation for business. 
Although it is an indirect route, it has the 
advantage of being a pleasant one. No man 
ever gave up forestry for a more lucrative occu- 
pation without smoldering regrets. 
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Alt the self-denial the boys had practiced 
during the summer, all the prowess dis- 
played in athletics, which meant hard work-and 
grueling application, was to be recognized ac- 
cording to its measure and worth. And I knew 
there would be no dissatisfaction, because Doc 
played fair in all awards, and they knew it. 

Awards over, duck was served. But Ken’s 
glances were all for the shining silver cup 
before him. It seemed to take his appetite 
away. He had worked for that and he knew 
he had honestly won it. 

It was alarming how these good things to 
eat came in and disappeared so quickly. There 
should have been a cup for that. Before I 
knew it we were down to the salad, huge plates 
filled with lettuce, crisp and fresh, water-cress, 
and tomatoes. 

Now the conversation began to turn to ghosts 
and ghost chasing. By the time the ice-cream, 
and then the coffee, were served, the boys 
were working themselves up to the ghost chase. 
There was a thrill in the air that was contagious. 

Again Doc’s voice rose, with directions. 

It was dark now, had been for some time. 
The nights were beginning to get cooler as 
soon as the sun went down. A big bonfire was 
started in an open space on the camp grounds. 
With an eagerness that was alarming in those 
who had eaten so much, the dining-hall was 
emptied and the boys gathered about the fire. 
This was the marshmallow roast—something 
more to eat! 

Ted, one of the most popular of the council- 
lors, seemed to be in charge now. 

We joined the boys and found that we, too, 
were expected to provide ourselves with a stick, 
trimmed from a branch of a tree, as well as a 
tin box of marshmallows. We watched the 
boys, did as they did. 

The marshmallows were fastened to the 
pointed ends of the sticks and held over the 
fire until they were a golden brown. It did 
not take long for them to disappear, and not in 
the flames, either. 

As the marshmallows were toasting and dis- 
appearing, there fell a silence. 

“Fellows,” came the voice of Ted, solemnly, 

‘we are going to hear ghost stories, good 
creepy ones, now that the midgets are cor- 
raled in bed by the Camp Mother, stories that 
will put us into the spirit of the big chase that 
follows this roast. Who'll begin?” 

Suddenly our serious-faced little friend, he 
who had asked what the police were doing in 
the case of the country house robbers, piped 
up. “Mr. Kennedy, will you tell one?” 

The others took it up. “Story! Story! 
Mr. Kennedy! Story!” 

It did not cease. Finally Kennedy smiled. 
“Tt seems it’s up to me, boys! For that good 
dinner I must do something!” 

Back of us rose the locust grove, and its tall 
shadows seemed like huge giants trying to blot 
out the cheerful light from the huge bonfire. 
Craig’s shadow, tall and straight, too, fell 
athwart them as if in challenge to some forces 
of darkness. 

“Do you want a thriller?” he asked. 

“Vay!” shouted the boys. 

Out of the woods came the hoot of an owl. 
Some of the boys laughed. Others were sud- 
denly silent. Craig leaned forward in the 
direction of the hoot, hand to his ear, listening 
intently. 

Then his voice became low and hushed, 
solemn. ‘The guardians of the ghosts are 
calling!” 

There was a nervous giggle from some 
excitable boy. Again the hoot of the owl came 
clearly and seemed nearer. 

“They threaten us again, boys!” Craig’s 
eyes were staring. Like many emotional people 
he was living his part; he was acting. All his 
actions were mysterious. It was new to me. 
Even Doc seemed caught in the spell Craig 
was weaving. He had us on our toes. With 
eyes peering into the blackness he swept the 
grove back of us. 

Again came the hoot of the owl from the 
distance. 

I saw Roy who had been standing a little 
apart from the others, mouth agap, back slowly 
away as Craig paced nearer him. 

Suddenly Craig leaned forward, his hands 
cupped to his mouth, and gave an answering 
call to the owl. It was marvelous mimicry. 
I didn’t know he had the talent. Roy froze,’ 
terror-stricken. 

“T have answered their challenge, boys! 
We wil! fight the ghosts to the death! Who 
are with me?” 


1924 


There were cries of allegiance, and of laugh- 
ter, slightly subdued. 

“To get in the frame of mind for a ghost 
chase we must feel we are ready to face the 
worst. If we are caught, we are taken to the 
haunted house, prisoners, held by ghosts till 
the crack 0’ doom!” Craig was walking 
slowly back and forth speaking in an awed 
tone. 

“Long, long ago, there was a beautiful 
maiden, daughter of a miller. Her father 
wanted her to marry wealth. Love and her 
wishes were not considered. A bridegroom 
appeared. The father knew nothing about him 
except that he seemed rich. He could make 
wonderful gifts. He quite won the father. 

“One day he asked the miller’s daughter to 
visit him. ‘But I don’t know where you live,’ 
she said timidly. ‘In the depths of the forest!’ 
he replied. ‘Next Sunday you must come to 
meet my friends. I will spread ashes along the 
path so you can fd the way.’ 

“When Sunday came the maiden started, 
fascinated, through the forest. She walked a 
whole day into the midst of the dark forest, 
fear in her heart now, she knew not why. At 
last she came to a house. It was dark, damp, 
foreboding, like your haunted house. As she 
started to enter, a bird warned her: 


Turn back, turn back, thou bonnie bride, 
Nor in this house of death abide! 


“The house was empty, forlorn. But in the 
cellar she found an old, old woman, with 
shaking head. ‘You are in a den of murderers 
and robbers!’ she chattered. ‘Go back before 
your lover comes in. He has lured you here 
only to kill you as they have killed others! 
This house is haunted by the unhappy spirits of 
the victims!’ 

““At that moment she heard the robber- 
lover and his band. Back of a huge cask the 
old crone hid the trembling bride. In terror 
she heard the screams of another maiden they 
had dragged in. One of the band wanted a 
ring on the girl’s finger. He seized a hatchet 
and chopped it off. It flew and fell in the 
terrified bride’s lap. She fainted. 

“The old woman succeeded in getting the 
ugly crew to bed, leaving the search for the 
finger and the ring until daylight. Then when 
they were snoring in drunken stupor the old 
woman fled from the house with the terrified 
bride. 

“‘When next her lover called she told him 


what she had seen, as if it were a dream. Sud- 
denly she held up the dead girl’s finger. He 
paled at sight of it. But it was too late. He 


and his band were caught and punished. Now 
their spirits haunt the woods seeking the tell- 
tale finger that convicted them!” 

Kennedy paused. ‘Who is ready to seek the 
flying finger and drive back into darkness the 
ghosts?” He turned suddenly. “Are you?” 

“No! No! I’m goin’ home!” 

It was Roy lurking in the shadows, but not 
far from the fire. Now with a shriek he dis- 
appeared down the hill. The boys laughed. 
Roy ran even faster. But there was a nervous- 
ness in the laugh. It was nearly ten o’clock 
when Ted gave the signal for the ghost chase 
to begin. There was much laughing and joking 
among the boys as they scattered in the 
woods in all directions about the camp. They 
were given a start before the ghosts, and bounds 
were fixed. Then the councillors garbed in 
sheets were to go after and catch them. 

“I’m going with the boys, Walter,” decided 
Craig. ‘You can be a ghost.” 

A sheet was provided for me and I was in- 
structed. ‘‘When you catch any of the boys 
take him to the Haunted House. We have a 
candle burning there and each of us has a 
flashlight. Here’s yours.” 

A moment later a blank was fired. The echo 
was flung back by the hills to the boys. The 
chase was on. 

The “ghosts” dispersed. Through the woods 
one could see the white-attired councillors 
flitting here and there seeking the hiding boys. 
Occasionally there would be a shout of sur- 
prise, laughter, and a struggle as a councillor 
pounced on a boy, then the tramp to the 
Haunted House where the captives were 
corraled. 

The woods rang with weird noises. Each 
councillor was trying to outdo the others in 
making ghostly sounds. Comanche Indians 
might have learned something from them. It 
was just a romp. 

Ted and another councillor, Dick Lenihan, 
were on guard at the old house. They had 
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and holding them back from the supposed weak 
stairs and rotten flooring. 

I had come in with a captured junior just 
as another councillor hauled in Ken. In 
what light there was here I could see that 
already the ghostly robes were covered with 
green and with dirt, signs of fleeing and strug- 
gling captives. Those marks in the light 
certainly did detract from the awe of a hundred 
per cent., clean ghost. A dirty sheet is poor 
ectoplasm. 

With a shout another boy was shoved 
through the open door. The excitement of 
another capture was just enough to enable Ken 
suddenly to dart low in the direction of the 
stairs, under Ted’s arm unexpectedly, and up. 

Ken disappeared in the darkness of the upper 
| floor. Quickly I was up the stairs, too, with 
| my flashlight, not so much to try to catch him 
as to see that he didn’t get into any danger in 
| the darkness. ‘ 
| Asweeping move of the flash revealed Ken to 
| me in the act of performing a Douglas Fair- 
banks stunt. He leaped from the window to 
the huge limb of an old apple-tree, scrambling 
along it as it bent until he dropped safely to 
the ground. 

“You can’t keep a good man down!” he 
shouted defiance and was off in the shadows. 
| I was wondering where Craig was when 
| suddenly he broke from the brush. He had 
| heard Ken’s voice and his feeling of responsi- 
| bility over the boy’s safety had brought him 
}on the jump. 

“T hope your yeggmen aren’t as successful 
|with you as you are avoiding the ghosts,” 
| laughed Ted. “We all wanted the honor of 

bringing you in.”’ 

Craig was silent a moment. ‘No, I wasn’t 
|caught by any ghost. I was busy watching 
jthem. I heard Ken. Where is he?” 
| “Just escaped from us out of the second- 
| floor window. Some of the fellows are after 
| him already.” é : 

The only other boy not caught beside Ken 
was brought up through the overgrowth of the 
walk. I began to wish that Ken would be 
brought back, safe, too. Nothing was heard, 
though, now, but the singing of the insects. 
It was late, and calm. 

Suddenly with a staccato sharpness rang out 
of the silence of the night a call. “Help! 
Help!” 





| 
| 

















LEARN GARTOONING 


At Home in Your 
Spare Time by 
the World Famous 
Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 
Waa drawings with the aid 

of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pro- 
ceed in making original draw- 
ings of yourown. A complete 
ya service gives you the 
ull benefit of the experience 
Byrnes of one of America’s foremost 
newspaper artists. 





Reg'lar Fellars 

] attribute my success to the 

thorough and highly competent 

course I received from you 
Gene 


Prepare now for the 
future 


The boys of to-day will be 
the cartoonists of the future. 
More and more newspapers 
are recognizing the Landon 
School as the logical agency 
from which to secure com- 
petent cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
characters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
Mere words cannot express my national reputation as Comic 
eppreciation of & queef pe ge a gnenge Hundreds 
lessons 1 receiv Srom of others are producing car- 
Landon School toons on political and national 
affairs, sports, comic strips, 
etc Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to work at 
home are selli their draw- 
ings by mail. “Fe record of 
results produced by this school 
has never been equaled or 
even approached by any 
other correspon- 
dence course. 





” Merrill Blosser 
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“Ken’s voice!” muttered Craig, starting 
down wildly in the direction of the harbor 
whence the sound came. 

We crowded after, boys and ghosts. Was 
Ken safe? On the shore we paused. There 
was no trace of him. 

Kennedy framed his hands to his lips. 
‘Where are you, Ken?” 

There came a faint voice from the water. 
“Here! Off the float!” 

Doc had joined us now. We started out on 
the pier. There, in the dark waters of the 
harbor, we could make out Ken, almost ex- 
hausted himself, holding something above the 
water and trying to make the float. 

Doc did not waver an instant. He was first 
over, followed by Craig a second later. Doc 
reached Ken’s side, took the burden away from 
him. Ken did not need Craig’s help but was 
glad to have someone near him, as they struck 
out for the float. 

We pulled Doc and his burden up on the 
float. It was the limp form of a boy he had 
taken from Ken. There was a general outcry. 

“Roy!” 

There was their unselfish friend and servant 


drowned! P 

“How did it happen, Ken?” asked Craig 
as he prepared to assist Doc with the artificial 
resuscitation after drowning, taight at the 
camp. : : 

“T don’t know, exactly,” panted Ken, his 
voice husky and more tears in his eyes than 
salt water in his hair. “When I ran away 
from the haunted house I came down to the 
shore. It was within bounds. On the dock 
I saw a man and a boy, heard two voices. 
But I couldn’t make out what they said. The 
man was angry, quarreling, as if he had caught 
up on the dock with the boy who had run away. 
Then I heard a blow—a splash. Someone was 
over. The man disappeared. I ran here, 
dived in, swam about, searching. Just by 
chance I felt the body. I was Roy!” 

Kennedy bent over to help Doc, who had 
paused in his work over the drowned boy. In 
the flashlights we could all read Doc’s face. 
The artificial resuscitation had failed! 

“There isn’t a pulmotor in town,” muttered 
Doc. “Not one within fifty miles!” 

He looked hopelessly at Craig. What to do? 

“Doc—Ken—Dick,” ordered Craig, “pick 
him up. Carry him into the boathouse. Get 
blankets, Ken, lots of them. And lights. 








Have a pail of boiling water, boiling, see? 


lying before them, a deep gash on his head, 


their hands full keeping those lively prisoners Ted, come with me. Get the camp flivver. 


We must get over to the drug-store in the vil- 
lage. ‘Old Pills’ Jones has a mighty good 
shop. If he only has what I need!” 

It was in an incredibly short time that Ted 
was back dashing down the steps from the bluff 
with Craig and followed by “Old Pills” himself. 

By that time we had the silent and motion- 
less Roy stretched on a heap of blankets under 
the lights of the boathouse. Doc had not given 
up his respiration. But it was hopeless. Roy 
was dead. An awed silence fell over us at this 
tragic end of the evening. 

Under the light, now, Kennedy calmly set 
to work with the druggist, Jones. I saw him 
take from a case a peculiar syringe and a 
thin needle about eight centimeters long. 

“‘About a cubic centimeter of that one-to- 
one-thousand solution of adrenalin, Jones. 
I’m depending on the solution being fresh and 
potent.” 

Jones nodded as he handed Craig the solu- 
tion in the little bottle. In his other hand he 
held the antiseptics. 

“‘We hear a great deal nowadays about the 
glands,” said Kennedy, proceeding quickly 
with his sterilizing and antiseptic preparations. 
‘One gland that has a striking influence on 
the body is the adrenal, near the kidney. It 
produces a substance which has the strange 
property of mimicking in various organs all 
the changes that the body naturally is subject 
to. They call the drug adrenalin, or epi- 
nephrin.” 

Craig had stripped the wet shirt off Roy’s 
breast. Then he had taken the autiseptic and 
carefully cleansed a large area of his chest on 
the left side.. Now, to my amazement, I saw 
him make a puncture at about the space be- 
tween the fourth and fifth ribs, a couple 
of finger-breadths to the left of the 
breastbone. 

As Craig pushed in the long needle, 

Ken gave a gasp. “Look! He can’t 
live now! In his heart!” 

Craig did not look up. ‘Please, Ken. 

Be quiet.”” He pressed down on the 
plunger, then withdrew the needle care- 

fully with a nod to the drug- 
gist, Jones. 

Jones placed a stetho- 
scope on Roy’s chest, then 
passed it to Craig. A mo- 
ment later Craig passed it 
to me. 

‘Heart beats!” I ex- 
claimed, passing it to Doc. 

Kenngly nodded. Doc 
listened, as if to a miracle. 

“When this substance is 
injected into the veins,” re- 
marked Craig, “even an 
extremely small amount, it 


BOYS’ LIFE 


drives the blood into the heart. It raises blood 
pressure in the arteries, affects the little veins 
in the lungs. A little of it helps to render your 
body more efficient in case of fear and danger. 
Nature does that. If a littie will affect you, 
what may more of it not do when it is injected 
into the heart itself, even after it has ceased to 
beat?” 

The face of Doc clouded. 
stopped. 

Calmly, however, with Jones, Craig prepared 
another injection. Again the heart started. 

“This has been known to physicians for 
many years,” he remarked, as he walked over 
toward a little mirror hanging on the wall of the 
boathouse and took it down. “But it is only 
recently that they have developed the tech- 
nique of it successfully. I’ve been reading 
of it in the medical papers and studying it. 
I didn’t think I'd need to use it so soon.” 

He was holding the small mirror at the nose 
and mouth of Roy, as Jones listened with the 
stethoscope. There was no moisture on the 
mirror. The lungs were not working. ; 

“Doc,” called Craig quietly, “you and some- 
one else try your artificial respiration, now.” 

Doc beckoned to Ken. Together the two 
worked quickly, quietly, efficiently. 

It was a silent crowd of boys and councillors 
that peered into the little boathouse. All were 
eager to know how Roy was coming through. 
It seemed impossible. 

“Mr. Jameson!”’ [ was next to Ken, and Doc 
was on the other side. ‘Did you see that? 
His face twitched! There it is again! Doc! 
He is breathing, just a bit! Oh, Uncle Craig, 
you are bringing him back—bringing him back 
from the dead!”’ 

Craig was busy watching Roy faithfully, his 


Roy’s heart had 
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I saw Roy, mouth 
agape, standing 
apart from the 
others, back slowly 
away at the sound 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Send for 
These Free Targets 


and full information about our shooting contest 
which you can enter free. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we'll 
send you and remember to use Bulls Eye BBs. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 
munition you can. That’s why steel Bulls Eye BBs 
are so good. You will shoot straight with them. 
They won’t stick in your gun, and you can use them 
over and over again because they do not flatten out. 

If you want to be an expert marksman we will 
help you. If your hardware dealer doesn’t carry 
Bulls Eye BBs send us his name and address, to- 
gether with sc in stamps and your name and ad- 
dress. We will then send you a sample tube of 
smooth, shiny stcel Bulls Eye BBs and also some 
free targets to practice shooting on. Ask your 
dealer for the nickel size tube. 


BULLS EYE 


3102 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 








“The Real Thing” 
—a Plumb Axe 


HEN you get an axe, you 

want the genuine Plumb 

with the official Scout 
emblem on it. 
The Plumb Scout Axe has been 
official equipment for Scouts for 
14 years 
Youcantell a Plumbwhen’yousee 
one, because it has a red handle, 
a black head, and the name 
Plumb. It also has the wonder- 
ful Plumb Take up Wedge, that 
keeps the handle always tight. 
At hardware stores, With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry can 
vas sheath, $1.65 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


PLUMB 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
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hand on his pulse, directing the fanning of that 
spark of life with the first sign of respiration. 
The minutes sped on. Slowly Roy seemed to 
be coming back as Craig carefully directed 
Jones with the stimulants they had brought. 
It seemed hours. 

Suddenly Roy opened his eyes. Ken. was 
leaning over watching every faint breath. Roy 
seemed to stare, an amazed, confused look. 

“Roy! Roy!” Ken whispered excitedly. 

The sound seemed to gather the half-dead 
boy’s wandering faculties The eyes closed 
suddenly and opened again. The lips moved. 

“Look in the cellar!” 

Then Roy lapsed back into semi-conscious- 
ness. 

Craig turned, dispatched the councillors ina 
body to climb the bluff, make a report. 

“Why, Mr. Kennedy,” reported Ted a few 
minutes later, his eyes almost popping from 
his head, “‘ you know why there were no stairs? 
They took them down. Thatcellar’s full of stolen 
loot! It’s as rich as the den of forty thieves!” 

By this time Roy had recovered, with more 
strength. Word by word, never pressing his 
flickering strength too far, Craig was extracting 
from him his story. 

Roy had known of the cache of stolen stuff. 
He had seen it. They had threatened to kill 
him, first, if he told. He had been frightened 
into silence; later bribed to watch it. Between 
fear and poverty he had fallen a victim. 

That night, the motor yeggs had been hang- 
ing about, knowing of our ghost chase. They 
had wanted to see if all was safe. Roy, scared 
by ghosts, even the ghosts he knew, had been 
jabbering when one of them sought him out at 
the cabin after he had fled. Kennedy’s imita- 
tion of the owl’s hoot, the call of the burglar 
band, had frightened Roy even more. He had 
tried to flee from the yeggs as he had fled from 
Craig. One had pursued him, struck him, 
tossed him overboard, as Ken had seen. 

““Where do they meet you?” asked Craig. 


“Down the road a piece, back of the hedge 
in Tuttle’s.” Roy was gaining strength now 
by the minute. ‘They always hide the car in 
there, a sedan.” 

Kennedy was at the telephone, calling the 
sheriff in the town. With that escape blocked, 
he started organizing the councillors at camp 
as a posse. limited only by the number of guns 
we had, nine in all. 

Craig was acting swiftly. Without a doubt 
they were still about, fearful that the boys 
might discover the hidden plunder. A quick 
swoop would net them... . 

The encounter with the motor yeggs, three 
of them, was swift and sharp. Sheriff Briggs 
on one side and Craig and the camp on the 
other. Only one of them was wounded, slightly, 
in the hand. 

Defianteat first, these two gunmen and the 
“gun moll” wilted when we led them down to 
the boathouse and Roy, more fully recovered 
under the care of Doc and the druggist Jones, 
raised himself on his elbow, his courage now 
backed by the entire camp, and identified the 
band. In a minute Roy had told enough to 
convince a jury. 

Mauger, the head of the gang, stared sullenly 
as Doc bound up his wounded hand so that 
the sheriff could slip the bracelets on him again. 

“‘What’s the use?” he growled, scowling at 
Roy on his blankets. ‘‘When they bring ’em 
back from the dead! I’m through!” 

Overjoyed Ken had been helping Doc and 
the druggist with Roy, as they tried to test his 
returning strength, to stand. 

A cheer went up from the_boys as Roy stood 
alone. 

Only Ken was silent as his quick mind 
thought back over the crowded minutes. 

“Uncle Craig,” he whispered, with bated 
breath, under his hand, watching Roy, with a 
councillor on either side, taking one slow step 
after another to test his strength,‘ Uncle Craig, 
it really WAS a ghost chase!” 











| Envenomed Cuan 
| (Concluded from page 21) 











“Tf we let her go by, will you open up and let 
us out?” 

“T will not!” Joe shouted. ‘“ You'll stay 
where you are till daylight, till the sheriff comes. 
If Number 5 goes through all right you’ll only 
go up for burglary, but if you ditch the express 
there’ll be people killed, and you know what 
that means, Get a move on! The switch- 
lamp’s out! Here she comes, now!” 

The headlight of the express was indeed 
showing around the curve west of the station, 
its brilliant glare illuminating the trees which 
border the track, throwing them into high 
relief. Joe could plainly hear the singing of the 
rails, vibrating from the pounding of the 
wheels; he could hear the puffing of the engine, 
pulling the heavy train up the slight grade; he 
could see the occasional lighted window of the 
Pullmans; and a ruddy glow lit the foliage as 
the fire-door was opened. 

“Get a move on, you fools!’”’ he screamed. 
“ Half a minute more’ll be too late! Snap into 
it!” 4 

For ten seconds there was no sound from the 
office, and Joe’s heart stood still as the long 
train, loaded with sleeping passengers, swept 


on to destruction. Then came the clash of the 
switch as one of the men shut within the office 
threw over the lever, and Joe breathed again. 
On and on came the train, growing swiftly as 
Joe, leaning back against the wall of the station, 
watched it in fascination. On and on, till with 
a rush and a roar it whirled by and the winking 
tail-lights disappeared around the curve to the 
west. Joe heaved a sigh. 

‘*Gosh!” he said aloud. 
near thing!” 

From the closed office, still guarded by its 
deadly wardens, there came a call in pleading 
tones. 

“Hey, Buddy, let us out, will you? Your 
train’s safe. And we'll leave the coin here on 
the desk. And here’s our gats.” ‘Two solid 
thumps on the platform followed as the guns 
were tossed out of the window. 

“Let us out, will you, Buddy?” the voice 
repeated. ‘‘ Honest, we won’t bother you no 
more. Honest! You can hold a gun on us till 
we get clear. Have a heart, Buddy!” 

But Joe was a quarter of a mile away, pound- 
ing on the door of the telephone office, demand- 
ing admittance that he might call the sheriff. 


“Gosh, that was a 





Making Prints from Nature’s Types 
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palette. It has a thin, flexible blade; the blade 
is broad with a rounded end and with dull 
edges, Fig. 9. 

In order to cover your leaves with printer’s 
ink, make yourself a pad, Fig. 3, of a piece of 
silk filled with bran, or some similar sub- 
stance (cotton will do if bran is not handy). 
Remember that the leaves that you have 
gathered are your printer’s type or cuts with 
which to make the print, therefore like type 
they must be coated with ink in order to leave 
an impression on the paper. The ink must 
not be rubbed upon the plant, for that will 
make a smudgy print. Do not put too much 
ink upon your pad, but take the pad in your 
hand and dab it on the ink daintily with an up 
and down movement. Do not smearit sideways. 
Experiment on some old leaf that you are not 
going to keep until you are satisfied that you 
have the right amount of ink on the pad. Then 
spread your specimen, Fig. 5, on a piece of 





newspaper on an even flat table top or board 


and dab it up and down lightly until all the 
veins and stems are thoroughly but lightly 
coated with ink. Next pick up your specimen 
and place it, the ink side down, on the sheet of 
paper where you want the imprint to appear; 
over the specimen place another piece of paper 
and rub it lightly and carefully with your hand, 
pressing the paper down firmly but gently over 
the leaf underneath. Fig. 6, don’t allow the 
paper to slip, otherwise you will have a smudged 
print; when you remove the top paper and you 
will have the print, Fig. 7. A loose-leaf book 
is shown by Fig. 8, in which to keep the leaf 
impressions. 

Under each print write the date, the location 
where the plant was gathered, and the name of 
the plant, tree, shrub or flower from which the 
leaf or leaves were printed. 

The beauty of this method is that it makes a 
neat, practical, serviceable collection, impor- 
tant from a scientific point of view and in- 
teresting from any point of view. 














of the Trail 


When you hit the trail with the gang, be sure you 
have along old pal ukulele. No other instrument 
seems so to fit in, to make your happiness complete! 

If you do not play one now, they are mighty easy 
to learn. Playing the “‘American way,” with our 
“Visualized Instructor” to help you, you can play 
simple melodies right from the start. 


Be sure your “ uke” is a ‘‘ Washburn’’—the finest 
ever—larger, of finer woods, sweeter in tone! 


Or Learn to Play the Banjo 
Lazy afternoons are just the time to make won- 
derful progress. You can quickly et tee the hang of it— 
then how surprised your pals will How they will 
flock around you, make you thecenter of every, Darty, ! 
course, you will want a “Washburn or half 


acentury “Washburn” instruments have been the 
choice rofessionals. Now the wonderful new Air 
Cushion sonator gives the “Washburn” banjo 


still greater leadership in sweetness and tone quality! 


Free Trial, Easy Terms 
Try a“ Washburn” cane in your own home. 
Easy monthly payments. Write for FREE catalog. 
Tear out this “ ad,"’ write your name and address on 
margin—Mail Today! Mention instrument you de- 
sire—ukulele, banjo, mandolin or on. 


LYON HEALY J nae t Blvd. 








CHICAGO 
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you need real sate on a hike or in 
camp—Marble’s Equipment will be 
k| your greatest pride and the envy of all 
i the fellows. Ask for Marble’s catalog 
of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Knives, Gun Sightsand Cleaners, Com- 
asses, Fish Gaff, etc. Most stores 


") have Marble’s goods—order by 
if you can't find what you want. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


i Keeps matches dry, even under water ; 
} —always have alight for thecamp fire Pagaee 
if youcarry one. Seamless brass, nickel 
plated, size of 10-gauge 
shell, 60c. 


Woodcraft Knife 
A great knife for every 
outdoor use. Sharp, 
Oo gery apr curved 

lade of finest steel, back 


firm gripsa 
knife 
boy wil 


cherieh, 
Leather 


P hand) 
$2.25; tag handle, $2.86, 
} juding leather sheath. 
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Make Money at Home 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. We show you how, 
supply both men and women work at 
home no matter where you live and pay 
you cash each week. Full particulars and 
booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
52 Adams Building, ‘Toronto, Canada 
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and very attractive. No key 
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TOY FOR THE BOY 
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Price 60% 60c. postpawd tn . -order or 
GARDNER SCREW CORPORATION. |. Gardner, Mass. 
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MIDSUMMER BARGAIN SPECIAL 
25 DIFF. U.S. 10 DIFF. U. S. REVENUES 
100 NEW EUROPE ssi Qieet 
20 BRITISH COL. pk Elacon. ates 
20 FRENCH COL. ‘ase Piette Stamos.” 
20 PORT. COL. sien Hesoas™ 


Anda oy Vaine yo Surprive Packet of peat a Ae & Aserbayan 
$8 Value All for 5QOc. 
SEDGWICK - HIGHLAND PARK - KY. 


BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


Send us names of three boys like yourself 
and we will send you approval sheets of 
very popular stamps, from which you can 
select 26 Free. Return remainder and name 
of countries you are interested in, and re- 
ceive our 1 cent club offer. Scout Rec. 


EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, Gloucester, Mass. 











A WEEK IS ALL IT WOULD COST you to 
join THE ARGUS SOCIETY, an exclusivean1 
refined hobby organization. ‘We have our one 
es. Sen 





ly rry 
in THEY ARGUS worthjmany times the cost. Address: 
H. Ross, Secretary, THE ARGUS sosery. P. O. Box 
43, » Station I (Eye), New York City, N. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City ; & Coin Company, 


Room 3 604 Race St., Cincinnati, o. 


5 Cochin-Anchal, Cat. 24c for 6c. 


We offer these as an introduction to our stock. Colonial 
possessions our specialty. We have 60% approval books 
filled with Portuguese, Pa J as British Colonies. 


Spec! 
FREED’S COLONIAL STAMPS, i343 t "ical Ave. New York City 


Would You Like to Sell Stamps to your oe students ? 


For 25c I will send you 3 
approval-sheets of 20 stamps. Cat. over $1. 6 sheets 
for 50c. 12 sheets for $1.00. (With premium). Fine 
net approvals on request. Reference please. 


Middle Creek Stamp Co., Box 1457, Lincoln, Nebraska 


100 Different Foreign Stamps for Six Cents 


ose a request for cheap approvals. Reference. Breaking 
y personal collection and have many good stamps 
% offer at liberal discount. 


R. C. SMITH, Box 106, Rich d, Indi 
~ VARIETIES Guida, Mexico. og hs 
exico, ete., and al- 
1000 m 50 diff. U.S. 25c. 1000 
hinges Sec; vine 4 Abuse } 3500 stamps 75c. 
% approval sheets sent with —= order. 


I buy atamp collections. 33 years in the bus! 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliant Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 























_ ‘TIME FOR STAMPS AGAIN 


No. 375 to 384 Wurtemberg Catalogue 52c..... Net 22¢ 

No. 245 to 250 Wurtemberg Catalogue 40c..... Net 18¢ 

No. 201 to 210 Tunis Catalogue 58c...... or 
P. Colonies Approval pects, some » ones. : 

sheets, good ons at fc Master > 

mT. eu STAMP co. Mt. Carmel, Conn. 





100 diff. Peesien. set of 5 Poland, 200 Hinges, Al- 
bum, Perf. Gauge,—all for 10c 2 approval do 
plicants only: so var. French Cols. 25c; 1 
Lee st .mps, over 20 countries, only o: 

10¢; ket album sc; 1000 Hinges sar? 
, &- holding 3500 stamps, 75c. Lists Free. 
We buy Collections. 


OR STAMP CO., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 6c 


To applicants for our Popular Approvals sending 
references. 500 all diff. stamps 50c. 


BACHUS STAMP CO. 
147 Danforth Ave. Jorssy Ci City, N. J. 


Ambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, 


Allenstein Stamps, spenennite Collection, Album, 
ONLY 10 CENTS 


LIBERTY STAMP CO.., 3974 Arsenal Street, St. Lowis, ite. 











vine Set Stamps from 
Danzig Stamps Free Independent State of 


Dd. . with price list of Canadian Stamps, and 
large Jatalogue of Packets, Sets, Albums and 
Supplies, Free for 2c postage. 

Midland Stamp Co., Station E-9, 


100 diff. Austria-Hungary, 


10 French Colonies, Price list, all for 12 cents to 
new approval applicants. 
Cc. SEIDENBERG, Merton, Wis. 


Patrol Packet. ada Registration, }sct., 


Newfoundland, Jamaica, Dutch and French Colonies, etc. 
Only 10¢ to applicants for Approvals Built for Boys. 
J. E. LETSON, 5674 Notre Dame Street, 
Pointe Aux Trembles, P. Q., Can. 


ens, 


Approvals at 65% to 75% discount. 
Premiums to new applicants. References required. 
H. P. HUSOM Laramie, Wyoming 


BOYS! $3.00 BARGAIN for 12c! 
1. New Europe (all different) cat. $2.10; 1 triangle stamp, red cross 
ot — gauge millimetre scale, fine 
stock pproval sheets, 250 = packet scarce 
gomee S ——_ y A. Abyssinia, Africa, etc., and price lists—all 
approv~? jicants. 
ten ory fr Syamp co., 





Tesente, C Conade. 








25 Varieties of unusual 
games containing Old 











Picture Stamps 


Dept. 40, ve.» Bridgeport, Conn, 
10 Var. Cat. 69c. for 15c. 


Nestea: 


KING STAMP CO., 4559 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








“ON MY recent visit to New York,” Mr. 

Birwood was saying, “I heard a story 
which proves the unwary beginner is not the 
only one to be taken in by fakes.” 

“How was that?” Harry asked. He and his 
chum, Bob, were seated in big, comfortable 
chairs on the spacious porch of Mr. Birwood’s 
home. It was a warm, sunny afternoon and 
clinking glasses of iced drinks added to their 
contentment and made the boys very well 
satisfied to be spending the time in so indolent 
a fashion. 

“This particula: dealer,’ Mr. Birwood con- 
tinued, “‘was visited in his office one day by an 
old man with a collection of stamps to sell— 
a very poor collection the dealer decided as he 
glanced through the pages—when suddenly his 
eye lit on a United States two cent, carmine 
and black, nineteen hundred and one issue— 
perhaps you will recall it by the picture of a 
speeding express train—with the center in- 
verted—one of those accidents in the printing 
that are regarded with so much favor by the 
advanced stamp expert. They are catalogued 
at hundreds of dollars. An offer was made 
and accepted and the old man departed. The 
dealer was so delighted with his purchase that 
he decided to have a little jollification in honor 
of the event and stepped across the hall to 
invite his friend the optician to have lunch 
with him. A stamp dealer whose office was 
on an upper floor, happening to come by at this 
moment was also invited to join the party. 
During the luncheon the stamp was discussed 
and possible purchasers suggested. The dealer 
from the upper floor cast the first shadow’on 
the party by voicing the notion that it might 
not be genuine. But the host was sure of his 
find—he knew stamps—above all was an 
expert on United States issues. Just the same 
the remainder of the luncheon was hurried 
through and back in the office the specimen 
was brought out for a thorough inspection. It 
certainly looked all right. Even the upstairs 
dealer had to admit that as he studied the 
engraving through a powerful magnifying 
glass. But he had begun by doubting and so 
now he advised; ‘Put it in water. Sometimes 
they do funny tricks.’ Water was brought, the 
stamp immersed undisturbed by the test. 
‘Try hot water,’ the dispenser of gloom 
advised. It seemed a waste of time but hot 
water was brought and in a short while the 
center of the stamp with its picture of the train 
floated free from the remainder. Whoever 
had done the job was an expert. Where the 
edges had been joined together the paper had 
been carefully beveled so that when the stamp 
was held to the light no tell- tale thickness or 
ridge would give the thing away. 

“Tf a dealer who handles thousands of stamps 
can be fooled like that what are mere amateurs 
like Harry and me to do to protect ourselves?” 
Bob looked worried. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Birwood replied, 

“you are not likely to buy very high-priced 
stamps for a year or two yet. In the mean- 
while learn all you can about how to detect 
frauds. Last year 


' and frowned. 





I had a set of Ital- 
jan surcharges on 
Austrian stamps. 
They bear the num- 
bers from twelve 
hundred and eight 
to and including 
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twelve thirteen in Scott’s Stamp Catalogue 
and if genuine would have been worth over 


thirty-three dollars. The price at which 
I bought them was so much below the list 
that I became suspicious and carried my set 
to a friend who was also a dealer. When I 
showed my stamps he gave his head a shake 
‘I don’t believe they’re any 
good but we’ll soon find out,’ he said. Opening 
a drawer he took out a small box in which was 
a half stamp that had been cut across diagon- 
ally. Placing this on one of my stamps so 
that it fitted to the corner he smiled and said: 
‘You see the two surcharges do not match. 
My cut stamp is a cheap but genuine one and 
I have caught counterfeits several times by 
this simple method.’ So you see that although 
the counterfeiters are clever there is always 
someone wise enough to find them out. I took 
my set back to the dealer from whom I bought 
it and when I made it clear to him beyond 
question that the surcharges were fraudulent, 
he returned my money. Of course any repu- 
table dealer will do that. Fake surcharges are 
the hardest to detect. They are usually type- 
set and what is to prevent the criminal from 
obtaining similar type? Even at that, though, 
little differences will crop up and the imitation 
becomes known. I remember when I was a 
boy, an honest counterfeiter who advertised 
his goods for what they were. He offered sets 
of the rarest stamps for a few pennies each. 
Shanghai, first issue, Ionian Isles, Buenos Aires 
andsoon. They were very badly done, though, 
and would never have been mistaken for the 
genuine.” 

“Have you heard of the new air mail service 
that is crossing the United States in thirty 
hours?” Harry asked. 

“Tndeed I have,” Mr. Birwood answered. 
“While I was in New York I saw a miniature 
representation of it in Times Square beside 
the New York Times Building. A long, narrow 
case with a glass front had been set up, inside 
of which was a miniature of the strip of country 
marked with the names of the States that are 
crossed in the flight from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Two tiny airplanes with propellers 
whirling were making the trip, coming from 
opposite ends and passing in the center. 
Letters may be sent from New York to Chicago 
for eight cents, to Cheyenne for sixteen cents 
and all the way across for twenty-four cents. 
In case any part of the journey has to be 
completed by the railroad, the postage paid 
will cover that also. As there are now airplane 
stamps of these denominations, it does not 
seem likely new ones will be required.” 

“There is a constantly increasing number 
of air stamps being issued, though,” Harry 
said. ‘Hungary has a new set of four values; 
a one hundred krone, red brown and red; five 
hundred, blue green and yellow green; one 
thousand, dark blue and light blue, and two 
thousand, brown and brown.” 

“And there’s a new Austrian four hundred 
krone, green,” Bob added. 

“The Spanish Government is instituting a 
regular weekly diri- 
gible service between 
Seville and Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, and 
that probably means 
more air mail 
stamps,” Mr. Bir- 
wood contributed. 








The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


(Continued Pee page 9) 














As Darby took his place at the wheel a bright 
light was showing almost dead astern, and 
from somewhere out ahead came the muffled 
booming of a bell. Win promptly made his 
report and “transfer.” 

“That is Smith Point lighthouse astern, 
and the flare and the bell ahead are the gas and 





bell buoy off Tangier Island Shoal Lump. 
Straight course south one-half west for about 
twenty-nine miles from Smith Point to Wolf 
Trap. Plain sailing ever since you turned in 
and nothing to report. Whistle me up through 
Henny when you want me. Top wearin | 





BOYS’ LIFE 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted unless 


they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly repors 


any unsatisfactory service.} 


MARYLAND'S MAMMOTH OUTFIT! 


Contains all of the following: 1000 assorted stamps; 10 
blank sees al a 
ame ; 5 perforation gauges; pkt. 50 dif. Hu 
af > French Colonials; pkt. 50 dif. all un 

ty different from Ly Coe! 





due ‘de ery, charity, triangle 
ciemnoe etc., te. This I ig $s Outne postpaid for only 50c 
to approval appicente — er at once and make 
lots of money sell ese stamps to your friends: 


MARYLAND STAMP Co. 605 Bosley Ave,, TOWSON, MD, 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price A sosemcon 83 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small ns book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 oe — 
gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from ‘abyesiniae Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO... coioraa® Ss33Ss, coro. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12c; 2scarce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets: 250 hinges; perforation gauge; = —— 
Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; 

Fantastic Fenway Packet one 2 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good osnia, Crete, 
Cc ‘ongos, etc. This wonderful outfit and ik 16 page price list, 
only 12c to new approyal applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 











Bo s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
y * pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated" set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 

etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of ——— tongs! 

The entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicanss. 


LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 338 Columbia St. TOLEDO, OHIO. 





BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 

* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., ete.; also a fine set of 6 dif. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—ali for etght cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 





WATERTOWN, MASS. 
DISCOUNT },,%e"4.,se#e- 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


70% 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Fenna. 


R 
200 Pad One Nigeria Stamp LOC 


and price-list to those buying from our 50% p discount ap- 
proval chest. gree. 10c per 1000 postpai 


. $2.00 1920 wie 40c 
K. C. STAMP &o, Dept. 2, 838 Lee sot poetpala winds Mo. 


FREE 20 Luxemburg Stamps ce 


Given to ry ote potions requesting my approval 
selection at 662 “% discount. Reference meubed. Ooms 
SS sufiicient. 

J. de Jong, 537 West 162d Street New York, N. Y. 











BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 200 aff different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many others 
Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 


H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A., 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Calif. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
FIUME me ee 

large $1.00 U. 8S. ec, All Onl 9c. 
to introduce approvals y 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Mo. 











158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador ": In- 5c 





Used Foreign Stam 
Stamps Free iiuterent tee’ arson. 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album 
15e. List of 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible, cond 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 





250 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 12¢, 

To introduce N Midwest fine 50% approvals we offer large 

ose 4 containing 250 all diff. genuine stamps and 

argain price list ow for 12¢. 
MIDWEST STAMP CO. 

Dept. B, Kemper mide. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
tte, ae ao countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
5, A. BULLARD 4 CO., 
of stam) 

ibe, Sto. id catalog of stamps. 446 Tremont St., Dest. ‘ag, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, 





“Oli, BOYS!” MYSTICS “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


pk Lr stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
shippers, and wild —ameell Included are’ Travancore fialay. 

Dutch Indies, Lacie, — Africa, phoqmaie, North 

Congo, etc., etc.! onderful pac! containing 110 all differ: 

ent (mostly nL for ‘only’ 8 cents } poe amen applicants! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


NEW EUROPE FREE 100 Different New Europe, 

mostly unused from Lat- 
via, Ukraine, etc., including fine charity, air . postage 
due and special delivery stamps, which would cost over 
$1.00 if purchased from approval sheets. This e el! nt 
cket absolutely free 30 ae of our famous ~tar 








and the last word was punctuated by a yawn 


et Approvals. Send 2c tag 
HR ‘woe Milwaukee, Wis. 


NVELINK & CO 
Septemter 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


remindful of the little kiddie and the well- 
known tire advertisement. 

For three lonely hours Darby held the 
course down the bay, while the night grew 
even clearer, if that were possible, and the 
sea subsided to mill-pond quietude. Between 
two and three o’clock the Cuttlefish was pass- 
ing Wolf Trap light a mile to the westward. 
Darby set the new course, south by west and 
while he was doing it, Win came up. 

“Got a little old alarm clock in the back of 
my head and didn’t have to be called,” he 
said, grinning. ‘Seen anything?” 

“We’ve passed half a dozen vessels, and 
three or four have overtaken us. Did you 
look in on Henry?” 

“Ves; he’s ‘corkin’ it orf’ to beat the band 
on one of the engine-room lockers. But the 
motor is running like a bird and doesn’t need 
him. That engine is just like an old reliable 
eight-day clock. After you wind it up you 
can go off and forget it.” 

“All right,” said Darby, “I'll go and tum 
in again. But you’d better call me pretty 
early. The way we’re logging, we ought to 
make Hampton Roads along about daybreak.” 

That was the end of it for Darby Gilliss for a 
couple of hours more, and when he awoke in 
the cabin bunk a gray and misty light was 
coming in at the little round port at the bunk 
head. Half forgetful-of where he was, he was 


Darby could obtain was the promise of the 
harbor police captain that a guard would be 
left on board the cruiser. 

“Vou needn’t worry your head about that,” 
said the officer, adding, unfeelingly: ‘‘Not 
that it will make any difference to you fellows. 
The boat belongs to Uncle Sam now.” 

“Well, it’s a great life when you don’t 
weaken,” Win commented, after they were 
locked in a cell in the jail to await whatever 
might be in store for them. 

“If we had only heaved those bottles over- 
board while we had the chance!” Henry 
lamented. 

“‘Spilt milk,” said Win. ‘“We’ve no time to 
worry over back numbers. I take it the first 
thing to do is to send for a lawyer.” 

“T hate to grab in the dark for just any 
lawyer we happened to find,”’ Darby protested. 
“With appearances all against us as they are, 
we are going to need the best help we can 

et.” 

“Ves, I know; but—” Win began; and they 
were still arguing about it when the cell door 
was opened and they were told gruffly to come 
along and show cause, if they could, why they 
shouldn’t be held to await the action of the 
grand jury. 

Their arraigriment, as they presently found 
out, was before a United States Commissioner, 
and when they entered the commissioner’s office 





Synopsis of First Instalment of 
The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


Win Barclay, Darby Gilliss and Henry Mansur, three chums from a preparatory school, set out on a 
motor cruise, a fine motor boat having been given to Darby by a rich uncle, As Darby has an oppor- 
tunity to sell the boat if it is delivered at New Orleans the three boys plan as a summer outing to take 


it by the inside route to the purchaser. 


They are fascinated by the beauty of the boat which is in a 


boat yard in Philadelphia and set out in high spirits on their cruise. As they are leaving Wilmington 
the first night a patrol boat approaches and a man threatening them with a gun delivers an order, 


“Heave to and throw us a line. 


If you don’t we'll run you down.” 





about to turn over and go to sleep again when 
it suddenly occurred to him that while the 
Cuttlefish was still surging along at a smart 
clip, her engine wasn’t running. He was 
kicking the covers off to turn out when the 
bunk curtains were parted and Winthrop 
stuck his face between them. 

““What’s the matter—what’s happened?” 
Darby demanded. Then: “Who is at the 
wheel?” 

“A sailor from the harbor police boat, if 
you must know,” said Win, with-a sorry grin. 
“They boarded us off Thimble Shoal a few 
minutes ago, and wouldn’t begin to believe 
me when I told ’em we were bound for Norfolk. 
They found the bottles in the run as straight 
as a shot; and nothing I could say, after that, 
cut any figure.” 

“And now?” queried Darby, wide-eyed. 

“Now we are under tow for Norfolk; and 
what’s more, the captain of the police boat 
tells me we are under arrest, with a good chance 
of going to jail and having this neat little ship 
of yours confiscated as a bootlegger. Wouldn’t 
that jar your back teeth loose?” 

Darby sat open-mouthed. For an instant 
he could not make up his mind whether or not 
he was awake. His brain was still a bit foggy 
with sleep and the impression created by Win’s 
startling news was as if he was having a twisted 
and contrary dream. Slowly he climbed out, 
stretched aimlessly, then shook his head dog- 
gedly with a half-smile. 

Since there was nothing else to do, the three 
boys cooked their breakfast and ate it, though 
with the new and gloomy turn things had 
taken they had little appetite. To be arrested 
on any charge and anywhere is serious enough; 
but when the charge was bootlegging and the 
place one in which they hadn’t, so far as they 
knew, a single friend or even an acquaintance, 
the prospect was anything but cheerful. 

“We sure got off on the wrong foot when we 
began this voyage,” Henry volunteered, biting 
half-heartedly into a bacon sandwich. Then to 
Win: “ Know anybody at all in Norfolk?” 

“Not a soul,” was the discouraging reply. 

. What do you suppose they’ll do with 
us?’ 

“Jail, first; at least, that’s what the cap- 
tain of the police boat said. He wouldn’t 
let me explain anything at all. ‘Keep all 
that and tell it to the judge,’ was all he 
would say.” 

“Huh!” said Darby with a troubled frown, 
“T only hope we'll get a chance to tell it to 
somebody fair enough to listen and not take 
every blessed thing in the world for granted!” 

The first part of Win’s prediction was ful- 
filled promptly as soon as the Cuttlefish was 
tied up at a Norfolk wharf. In spite of all 
Darby’s expostulations the three of them were 
marched off to jail, and the only concession 
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there was another examination in progress. 
While they were waiting their turn, Darby was 
struck by the kindly face and pleasant manner 
of one of the lawyers who was pleading the 
cause of a rather harmless looking fellow ac- 
cused of helping some local mail thief to escape. 

“T like the looks of that man,” Darby 
whispered to Win. “I wonder if we could 
get him to defend us?” 

Win looked and grabbed Darby’s arm. 

“Say!” he whispered back, “I’ve seen him 
somewhere before—I’m sure of it! I can’t 
remember where, but it seems as if it were 
somewhere around home—up in Massachusetts. 
His face is just as familiar as can be!” 

Further talk was stopped by the conclusion 
of the case before the commissioner and Darby 
crossed the room at onceand spoke to the kindly 
faced lawyer as he was about to leave. 

“Excuse me,” he began, “‘we are here 
without any attorney—we three fellows. 
Won’t you please stay a few minutes and see 
if you can’t help us? We are able to pay.” 

“Why, yes,” said the lawyer, “if you are sure 
you want me. But haven’t you any friends 
to recommend counsel for you?” 

“We don’t know anybody in Norfolk,” 
Darby hastened to say, “and we are in a lot 
of trouble through no fault of our own. If you 
could just stay and tell us what we ought to 

O ” 


“T’'ll stay and hear what you have to say to 
the commissioner,” was the reply; and when 
the three were summoned before the official 
at the big table desk, the lawyer waited to 
carry out his promise. 

The examination, which was only a sort of 
preliminary proceeding to ascertain whether 
the evidence was sufficient to warrant the 
Government in holding the three for trial, was 
short and to the point. The captain of the 
“dry” launch who had made the capture told a 
perfectly plain story. He had received a wire, 
the previous day, from Philadelphia warning 
him to be on the lookout for a certain motor 
cruiser with a cuttlefish for a figurehead, the 
said cruiser being manned by three young 
fellows who were passing themselves off as 
school-boys on vacation. ‘The cruiser was 
believed to be a rum-runner, and it was 
suggested that a thorough search on board 
might furnish the evidence. Then the captain 
told about finding the empty bottles. 

“Well,” said the commissioner, turning to 
the boys, “what have you to say for your- 
selves?” 

Darby, as the owner of the Cutilefish, and 
the one carrying the most responsibility, told 
his story; how the boat was a gift from his 
uncle, how it had been sold for delivery in 
Louisiana, how the three of them were taking 
it around the coast. Then he told how they 
had left Philadelphia the day before, and what 
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had happened to them on the way. When he 
finished, the official began to ask questions. 

“You say your uncle,-Mr. Darby Watson, 
of Philadelphia, has given you this boat?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the first thing you do with his gift 
is to turn around and sell it? How did you 
come to do that?” 

Darby tried to explain as well as he could, 
and very soon began to realize that the whole 
transaction was pretty hard to explain credibly. 
And since his papers had been seized when the 
Cuttlefish was captured, he had nothing with 
which to prove that what he said was true. 
But here the capturing captain helped out by 
handing the seized papers to the commissioner. 

The  commis- 
sioner merely 
glanced at the bill 
of sale and the tele- 
grams to and from 
the Louisiana 
planter to whom 
the cruiser was to 
be delivered, but he 
took time to read 
and consider — the 
letter from Darby’s 
uncle—the one an- 
nouncing the gift. 

“Tt is a little un- 
fortunate for you 
that the—er—in- 
ferential writer of 
this letter is now 
on the high seas 
and thus out of 
reach,” he said, a bit grimly. “I 
suppose you couldn’t tell us by 
what steamer he sailed?” 


DARBY had to admit that he 

couldn’t; and again he tried to 
explain the more than half-strained relations 
existing between his own family and his uncle, 
and, of course, made a rather doubtful mess of 
it, as anybody would. That a man would cast 
off his only sister because she married a man 
he didn’t like, and afterward give that sister’s 
son a costly little yacht in a purely off-hand 
manner and without even signing his full name 
to the letter of gift,—well, to ask any stranger 
to believe all this seemed, evento Darby, a 
pretty large contract. 

The grave-faced man at the table desk took 
the case under advisement for a few minutes, 
and when he spoke again it was to say: “I’m 
sorry, but I am afraidewe shall have to hold 
you three boys to await the action of the grand 
jury. If you can prove your innocence to the 
satisfaction of that body you will be released. 
Give me your names and places of residence.” 


Darby, a complete picture of despair by this 
time, gave his name and home address, and 
then Win followed. He had hardly done so 
when the lawyer Darby had retained came 
forward and asked permission to speak. 

“Certainly, Mr. Pendexter,” said the 
commissioner. ‘Do you know these boys?” 

“T don’t know the boys, to be sure,”’ was the 
admission, “‘ but I do know Winthrop Barclay’s 
father—as everybody else does in his native 
State of Massachusetts. He is a prominent 
manufacturer, and was one of my classmates 
in Harvard. And I ought to have recognized 
this son of his at once, for I saw him often 
enough when he was a little fellow at home. 
Mr. Commissioner, I’ll vouch personally for 


should have lost no time in turning them over 
to the authorities.” 

“We were intending to do that here in 
Norfolk,’? Darby hastened to say. 

The skies thus cleared, or clearing, once more, 
a descent was made upon the nearest telegraph 
office, and while they were waiting for the 
answers to the home telegrams, the hospitable 
attorney took the three of them in his car and 
drove them to some of the points of interest in 
the city. Also, he put them in the way of 
finding out what they needed to know about 
the inside routes south of Norfolk, of which 
there are two; one by the Dismal Swamp canal 
to the head of Pasquotank River, and the 
other through the Albemarle and Chesapeake 


“What do you take us for,” he called back angrily 


these boys and the truth of their story. May 
I ask you to suspend the commitment until we 
can wire Mr. Barclay and the fathers of the 
other two?” 

Henry Mansur gave a gasp of relief that was 
almost a sob, and Darby and Win were hardly 
less moved by this sudden favorable turn of 
affairs. And the hope of release wasn’t raised 
only to be dashed, either, for the commissioner 
nodded, saying that this put quite a different 
face on the matter, and ended by remanding 
the three boys to.the custody of their attorney. 

“Bring me the telegrams when you receive 
them, Mr. Pendexter, and if they are what they 
should be, I’ll dismiss the case and have the 
boat released. But just a word to you boys 
before you go. In this bootlegging business 
‘safety first’ ought to have been your motto. 
As soon as you discovered the bottles you 


canal and Currituck Sound to North River and 
Albemarle Sound. 

Though the Dismal Swamp route afforded 
the greatest depths of water, the other was 
deep enough for the Cuttlefish, and they de- 
cided upon this because it offered the shortest 
distance of canal navigation. Just before 
noon they drove back to the telegraph office 
where they found their “clearance papers,” 
as Win called them, awaiting them; and armed 
with these, the attorney soon had their case 
dismissed and the Cuttlefish released. 

Not to fail in any point of hospitality, Mr. 
Pendexter not only refused to accept any fee for 
his services but took them to his club for 
luncheon; and early in the afternoon, with a 
hired pilot aboard for the inland part of the trip, 
the Cuttlefish was once more headed southward 
up the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, 
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past Portsmouth and the Navy Yard and into 
the tortuous channel leading to the locks of the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake canal. 

After passing through the canal and the 
difficult channel below it, they released the 
hired pilot and headed on down North River 
and into Albemarle Sound. Like that of the 
day before, the weather was fine, and they 
made Wanchese, a post village. near the 
southern end of Roanoke Island, for a night 
anchorage after an afternoon’s run that had 
been as uneventful as that of the previous day 
had been exciting. ; 

“At this rate, we'll get somewhere before 
the summer is 
over,” said Win 
that evening, as 
they all sat in the 
tiny cabin poring 
over the charts 





out the next day’s 
run. 

“Looks as if we 
were going to sea, 
sure enough 
though, __to-mor- 
row,” Henry put 
in, as he scaled on 
the chart the length 
and breadth of 
Pamlico Sound, the 
largest body of 
water in North 
Carolina. Then he 
added, “Here’s 
hoping mighty 
hard that we have good weather for it.” 

“Thinking of the tender tummy?” asked 
Win, laughing. 

“Don’t have to think of it; I’m afraid it 
thinks for itself when there’s a sea on.” 

Darby pushed his chair back and yawned 
cavernously. 

“You fellows can sit up and talk all night if 
you want to,” he observed, “but if you ask 
me, I’m going to turn in and sleep up a few 
lines.” 

Winthrop grinned and said joshingly: 
““Won’t even the historic charm of this place 
keep you awake? Don’t you remember that 
this island is where the fifteen men were left to 
hold possession for the English colonists, and 
when the next ships came from England no 
trace of the men could be found, or ever was 
found?” 

“Ee-yah!” said Darby with another yawn. 
“That was a long time ago. Take more than 
that to keep me awake after what we went 
through this morning.” 

And with that he sought his bunk. 

To be Continued in the October Boys’ LIFE 
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The Power Behind 
The Official Scout Uniform 


Boy Scout (Official Usher at the Convention) 


Delegate . . . (Mayor of Western city—unknown to Scout) 


SCOUT: “Will you come in, Sir?” 

THE MAYOR (standing in the aisle): “ Idon’t 
believe so.” 

SCOUT: “Well, will you go out, Sir?” 

THE MAYOR: “I don’t believe I shall do that 
either. Why should I?” 


SCOUT: “Because, Sir, it is against the rules of 
the Convention that anyone should stand in 
the aisles, and I have been given the job of 
seeing that the rules are enforced.” 

THE MAYOR: “Well! Well! I guess it’s up to 
me to toe the mark. Good boy, Scout!” 


This Boy Scout although only a youngster was able to Do 
his Job, and Do it Well, because his Official Uniform, and what 
it stands for, was recognized. 


A “regular” scout wears a “regular” official uni- 
form, because it is superior to any other, made of 
United States Standard Khaki, with an unequalled 
resistance to sun, acid, wear and tear. 


Babe Ruth would look queer going to bat in over- 
alls and with a pick-axe handle for a bat. He 
doesn’t. He’s a “regular.” 


Be Sure You Get The Official Equipment 


Purchase from your local Scout Outfitter 
or by mail from National Scout Supply Service 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sole Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout Uniforms 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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When you buy your Scout Uniform | 
Look first for two things 
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The Seal of the 
Boy Scouts of America 
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The Label of 
Sigmund Eisner Co. 




















There is/only one Scout Uniform 
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Lots of other uniforms are Don’t buy just any khaki coat 
made of khaki but they are and khaki breeches under the 
not scout uniforms. It isn’t impression that they make a 
the khaki, or even the cut and scout uniform. The prescribed 
design, which makes a scout uniform of the Boy Scouts of 
uniform. America is distinctly marked 
The official seal of the for your protection, The 
Boy Scouts of America official scout uniform is the 

only uniform entitled to bear 
and the label of the ag onary 






authorized manufac- — 
id ‘fy the S t As a true scout, satisfactorily 

turer identify the ocou equipped, you must be clothed 

Uniform. in the official uniform. 







Look for the two labels pictured above and you will get 
the maximum in good service, appearance and wear from 
your Scout Uniform, and you will know that it’s official. 






Purchase through Oficial Local Outfitters, or the National Scout Supply Service 


Sole Licensed Mfrs). SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY Red Bank, N. J 


















